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ALICE W—— 


BY ARTHUR BAKER, C.B.E. 


My office bell rang. Through 
the speaking-tube the manager 
told me that he had sold some 
bales of cotton prints to an 
Arab of Mecca. He added— 

“T cannot understand the 
man. He is an Arab; he 
speaks Turkish and a smatter- 
ing of English ; he is very well 
dressed, but the selection which 
he has made is not such as we 
usually sell to the Yemen. This 
is his second purchase. He 
wants to see you. He has paid 
for all that he has bought, but 
I think it well to caution you.” 

The incidents which followed 
this introduction occurred in 
Constantinople some years after 
the signing of the Berlin Treaty, 
and before the many subse- 
quent treaties each of which 
lopped off Turkish territory, 
and the trade which the lost 
provinces represented. In those 
days our customers came to us 
from the many outposts of an 
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empire which extended from 
the Danube to the Indian 
Ocean, from the Persian Gulf 
to the Black Sea. 

We had to know the race and 
the religion of each district, its 
national peculiarities and char- 
acteristics, the requirements of 
each market, even the niceties 
of greeting, for the manner and 
form of salutation differed ac- 
cording to belief. A mistake 
would in all likelihood be met 
with the remark— 

“Say, fellow, I am not a 
devil worshipper.” 

To such a degree of exclusive- 
ness was design and colouring 
carried that the district from 
which a man or woman came 
could be recognised by the col- 
oured print which they wore. 
Greens were avoided by Mos- 
lems, for it was their sacred 
colour; blues by the Kurds ; 
any semblance to a cross was 
tabooed by all—Jew, Moslem, 
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or orthodox. It needed con- 
stant watching and experience 
to enable us to identify each 
race at a glance. Language, 
features, style of dress, and 
head-gear helped us. Our staff 
were experts, but even they 
were at times mistaken. My 
story concerns one such error. 

The manager’s advice to be 
cautious needs some explana- 
tion. 

The reform party, who had 
been instrumental in placing 
Abdul Hamid on the throne, 
soon discovered that he did 
not intend to govern the coun- 
try constitutionally. . Their 
leaders were exiled, the Cabinet 
dismissed, Parliamentary con- 
trol abolished. Abdul ap- 
pointed his own Cabinet Minis- 
ters, and retained them just 
so long as it pleased him. 
Gradually his control extended 
to every department of State. 
Governor - Generals and staff 
were dismissed on the slightest 
pretext; new officials ap- 
pointed by him were as speedily 
removed if they did not submit 
to his will. The appointments 
were usually made on the 
recommendation of what was 
called the palace clique, and 
were often made to the highest 
bidder. Insecurity of life and 
discontent led to the formation 
of secret societies everywhere ; 
they were not only formed by 
the Moslem, but by Greeks, 
Kurds, Arabs, and Armenians. 
Abdul Hamid’s method to 
check them was a system of 
Spying and _ counter - spying, 
which became the curse of 
the country, and eventually 


led to his downfall. Not only 
were his own subjects watched 
in Turkey, but his spies in 
Paris, Geneva, and other places 
in Europe reported the move- 
ments of any who were asso- 
ciated in any way with Turkey 
or the politics of the country. 

Even his own Ambassadors 
in Europe were watched and 
their daily doings reported. 
The Consulates and Embassies 
in Constantinople were under 
continual observance, and it 
became dangerous for any 
native to visit them. 

Thousands of innocent people 
were imprisoned, and many 
met with an untimely end. 
Officials who showed any 
Liberal tendencies were trans- 
ferred to some remote spot of 
the Empire. It meant exile. 
Conversation on any political 
question was reported, and one 
had to be extremely careful, 
for his spies were drawn from 
all ranks of society, Turkish or 
European. 

I realised that the manager’s 
advice to be cautious referred 
to the probability of my Arab 
guest being a spy. With this 
in mind I called down the 
tube— 

“Tell him I shall be glad to 
see him.” 

I greeted him in the orthodox 
way. He salaamed with his 
hand over his heart, and took 
the seat I offered him. In 
reply to the customary second 
greeting, he bowed and re- 
turned my salute from the 
ground upward to the head. 
I was surprised by this com- 
pliment ; it was one which in 
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those days was paid only to a 
superior, and quite unusually 
to an unbeliever. 

He was a man of over thirty, 
well groomed, with clear-cut 
features. I recollect compar- 
ing him mentally with a black 
marble statue of Apollo which 
we had at home, though why 
I should have thought of black 
I could not say at first, for, 
though dark, he was no negro. 
And then I realised why: it 
was his eyes—they were the 
blackest that I had ever seen. 

With the exception of a soft 
collarless white linen shirt, but- 
toned closely at the neck and 
wrist, all his garments were 
loose. His trousers, of many 
folds, were of a light fawn- 
coloured cloth. His “shilté” 
or inner coat was made of a 
white cashmere shawl. His 
Sash was of the same material. 
Its fringed end was arranged 
to cover a fold in which there 
was a suspicion of something 
bulkier and heavier than a 
watch or purse. A long cloak 
of yellow and white striped 
Damascus silk covered him to 
his ankles. The finishing touch 
to this immaculate costume was 
a turban of spotless white 
muslin, pleated in many regular 
folds, its end trimmed with a 
narrow fringe, which fell coquet- 
tishly over his left ear. This, 
too, was a surprise, for I had 
always understood that the 
fringed edge was worn only by 
descendants of the Prophet. 
He wore a single emerald ring 
on his little finger. The pitch 
of his voice and his accent were 
those of an Arab, his speech 
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as precise as his dress, yet 
there was something in his 
features which showed traces of 
another race. 

It takes time to get to busi- 
ness with Orientals ; the cus- 
tomary cup of coffee has to be 
sipped in peace, the cigarette 
smoked. On no account must 
one press for the object of the 
visit. That has to come at the 
psychological moment. It was 
long in coming. 

** Are you in good health ? ” 
he asked. 

** Thank you, yes,” said I. 

“The Lord be praised,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Are you married, 
and have you any children ? ” 

“Four,” said I. 

“The Lord bless them,” he 
answered. ‘“‘ Have you traded 
long in Turkey ? ” 

** Yes, for nearly forty years.” 

“The Lord be merciful,” he 
answered. This exhortation I 
thought well deserved. 

It was pleasing to hear his 
appreciation of the excellence 
of English goods, which he 
confirmed by showing me his 


London- made gold watch. 
“This,” he said, “has not 
needed the ‘doctor’ since I 


purchased it eight years ago.”’ 

It was my turn now to show 
a polite interest in the health 
and welfare of his family. 

“Are you married?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“May the Lord give you 
abundance. Have you any 
children ? ” 

*“* Yes,”’ he replied. 

“The Lord have them in his 
keeping.” 


———— 
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And so the conversation went 
on. To each of his replies I 
repeated the usual formula. I 
knew them all: ‘ Allah Bash- 
lashin!” ‘‘ Allah bereket ver- 
sin!” “ El hamdullah !” &e. 

When at length he asked me 
if I could ship goods direct 
from England to Hodeida or 
Djeddah, and when he men- 
tioned the important commer- 
cial interests of his firm in 
Mecca, Maan, Djeddah, and 
Medina, I thought he was 
coming to business. They ex- 
ported goods, he said, from 
India and from Arabia, and he 
wanted an agent. 

** Will you act for us? ” 

I replied, “It will be con- 
sidered.” 

His easy elegance and attrac- 
tive friendliness created a de- 
cidedly favourable impression, 


but we got no further on that 
day. 

He called again. 
through the same formalities— 
cigarettes, coffee, and compli- 


We went 


ments. Then the conversation 
took another turn. 

“Ts there an English hos- 
pital here ? ’ heinquired. “‘ Do 
they admit Indians or only 
English? Why do they not 
admit Indians ? ” 

I was unable to reply to all 
his questions. I did not see 
the object of them, and I felt 
that he was fencing. I told 
him where the British hospital 
was, adding that he could get 
all the information there. 

At his next visit he came to 
the point. 

“We have an old English 
servant. She was my nurse. 
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She is dying, and wants to 
see a countryman. Will you 
please come and see her ? ”’ 

I replied that I would be 
glad to visit her, but he must 
see the Consul, who would prob- 
ably send the doctor of the 
hospital to examine her and 
make arrangements for her re- 
moval. He seemed to be an- 
noyed, and with a gesture of 
impatience said— 

“It is quite impossible. The 
Sahb, my father, would never 
agree to her removal to an 
English hospital. We cannot 
go to the Consulate. All who 
go there are marked men; 
they are watched by the police 
and suspected of intrigue. No, 
it cannot be.” 

I questioned him about his 
nurse. ‘* Where is she living ? 
How long has she been with 
you? What is her ailment ? ” 

“* My nurse is very old. She 
lives with us. She has lived 
with us and been as a mother 
to me since I was a boy. She 
came from India. She is very 
old, and she cannot live long. 
Please come and see her.” 

He was also pleased to add 
that his father hated the Eng- 
lish, but he did not reply to 
any questions I put to him on 
that matter. 

One reply stood out above 
the rest: ‘She is English. 
She came from India.” 

Did this story of over thirty 
years of Mecca life mean the 
life of the harem? Who was 
the Sahb? Why should he 
hate the English ? Why should 
she want to see a countryman ? 
I did not know the man, did 
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not know where they lived, but 
some impulse—partly curiosity, 
partly sympathy—moved and 
spurred me on. I agreed to go. 

Next morning Aboud called, 
and together we went to his 
rooms. We had not far to go. 
He was living in one of those 
huge caravanserais, built when 
merchants came from all parts 
with caravans, and quarters 
had to be provided for pack 
animal as well as for mer- 
chandise and merchant. 

I knew the building well. 
I had often inspected carpets 
in its courtyard, and closed the 
transaction in one of its vaulted 
rooms. It stood on the slope 
of the hill leading to the War 
Office, and its high windowless 
walls of solid stone made it 
look like a fortress. The walls 


enclosed an open quadrangular 


courtyard, surrounded by rooms 
used as stables. Stone stair- 
ways led to galleries above, 
around which were some three- 
score rooms. All these had 
stone floors, all were vaulted, 
and their windows were heavily 
barred. All had double iron 
doors, for the building was 
erected in stirring times when 
protection was needed. The 
khan, as it is called, has inner 
and outer gates, which were 
closed in times of riot or dis- 
order. 

In the early days of last 
century the building was the 
headquarters of the Greek mer- 
Chants. Some of these were 
accused of corresponding with 
the leaders of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and a dozen of them were 
taken as hostages. On the 
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following day they were be- 
headed. Later the gates were 
battered in by the Janissaries, 
and every Greek found on the 
premises was killed. It has 
since become the headquarters 
of the Persians, Turcomans, 
and other Moslem traders from 
Central Asia. But the bustle 
of former days has gone. Its 
galleries and courtyard are often 
empty. 

The present-day occupants 
of the rooms are merchants 
who remain there for short 
periods ; they live and trade 
there until they have disposed 
of their goods; they prepare 
their own food or buy it from 
one of the cook-shops in the 
neighbourhood. A roll of bed- 
ding, a couple of saddle-bags, 
some pots and pans, a prayer- 
rug, and the never-failing samo- 
var completes both outfit and 
furniture. The public bath, 
the fountain or tap at the 
mosque, and their “ Ibrik ” or 
water-can for their ablutions, 
is all they require to keep them- 
selves clean. The comfort and 
luxury of the West is not known. 

Up the well-worn slippery 
stone steps we climbed, and 
continued along the stone- 
paved corridor. Aboud stopped 
at last before one of the doors, 
unlocked it, and welcomed me 
in. I followed him down a 
passage some six feet wide to 
an inner room. 

I thought, as I examined the 
massive walls, the vaulted roof, 
the barred windows, the flagged 
floor, ‘‘ If this Arab means mis- 
chief, what chance have I of 
escape ? ” 
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Aboud saw that I hesitated, 
and assured me that no one 
was about. It was too late 
to consider withdrawing. I 
accepted his invitation and 
entered. We were in the harem. 

The white-washed walls made 
the room look cheerless. A 
deal table with some crockery 
on it, some kitchen utensils, a 
brazier, a samovar, a lamp, 
two chests, some rugs, a stool, 
and three rush-seat chairs com- 
pleted the furniture. A curtain 
hanging from a rope slung 
across the room screened off 
one of the corners. 

The impression I got was 
that the furniture of Aboud’s 
harem was altogether out of 
keeping with his princely attire. 

I saw a negress squatted on 
a rug preparing some food on 
a brazier. She continued her 


work, apparently oblivious of 
our entrance. Without moving 
she replied to Aboud’s question 
in a language I could not 


understand. It was evident 
from her familiar way that 
long service had made her one 
of the family. 

She wore no veil, but a 
bright-coloured kerchief partly 
covered her henna-dyed dis- 
hevelled hair. Her nails and 
fingers were dyed also. Her 
wrinkled ebony face was tat- 
tooed with the marking of the 
Berbers. She was clad in the 
loose shapeless garments of the 
country, each garment vying 
with the other in brightness of 
colour. She was the most 
grotesque and repulsive crea- 
ture that I have ever seen. 

She drew aside the curtain ; 
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I saw the patient. 

There was no mistaking those 
bright blue eyes, the white 
parted hair, and the distinction 
of race of which even Mecca and 
the life of the harem had not 
robbed her. Though emaciated 
and in the last stages of con- 
sumption, she still had a beau- 
tiful face. 

I knew at once that she was 
of my own country. I sat 
beside her and told her that I 
was English. I asked her if 
I could help her in any way. 
Would she like to be moved ? 
Would she like to see my 
English doctor? She made no 
answer. 

Those blue eyes looked me 
through and through. Now 
and again they would close and 
a tear would steal down her 
cheek. Dying though she was, 
the strength of mind to carry 
her sorrow with her was still 
there. 

I was deeply stirred and un- 
easy in my mind, for I remem- 
bered stories I had heard of 
Christian women and slaves in 
harems. What could be the 
mystery of this woman dying 
in such surroundings? What 
the circumstances of her life ? 

I realised that she was dis- 
tressed at my visit, and could 
not see any reason for her 
silence, unless Aboud’s pres- 
ence prevented her from an- 
Swering my questions. 

I asked to see him alone. 
We retired to an adjoining 
room. I told him that I would 
bring an English doctor, and 
that I thought it might be 
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necessary to remove his nurse 
to hospital. 

“You can bring your doctor, 
but to remove her is impossible. 
The Sahb would never allow 
it.” 

“Who is the Sahb?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Let me see him.” 

His reply was always the 
same. “The Sahb will not 
see you or any other English- 
man. He has little love for 
your race. He will not allow 
her to be removed. I have 
brought you here without his 
knowledge.” 

I was prepared to go great 
lengths, even to calling in the 
police, but I realised that the 
invalid was too frail to be 
moved, as any emotion might 
prove fatal. Aboud’s statement 
that she was his nurse could 
not justify the Sahb’s refusal 


to send her to a hospital, nor 
yet his keeping her under such 
miserable conditions. He agreed 
to allow me to call as often as 
I wanted to, and both he and 
the negress appreciated my 


visits. The negress in par- 
ticular realised that I was there 
to help. Her humanity re- 
sponded to the touch of kind- 
ness which makes the whole 
world kin. 

Language was our difficulty. 
She spoke no Turkish, but with 
shrug of shoulder, play of 
hand aud arm, and all the 
facial expressions which carry 
one so far in the East, we were 
able to understand cach other. 
Many a laugh we had over our 
difficulties, but at times I had 
to appeal to the invalid to 
interpret. 
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Ayesha, the negress, was a 
cheery old soul, in whom fun 
and good humour bubbled over. 
She would amuse herself and 
the invalid in the most childish 
ways. I can still remember 
her glee at her first introduc- 
tion to a hot-water bottle and 
air-cushion. She loved to blow 
it out, and giggled and laughed 
as she let the air escape. At 
times, in a low monotonous 
way, she would hum some 
native air. It was usually a 
reiteration of one word: “‘ Leb, 
Leh, Leh.” Quickening the 
tempo, she sang louder and 
louder, keeping time by sway- 
ing her body, snapping her 
finger and thumb, clapping her 
hands or stamping her feet. 
These strange antics were ac- 
companied with guttural cries 
and jeers, and would end with 
a great sigh and then a peal 
of laughter. What I saw and 
heard were perhaps vestiges 
still left to her of her life with 
her own people in the wilds 
of Africa. Uncivilised though 
she was, yet there was some- 
thing in that withered tattooed 
face which bespoke a simple 
honest heart. I found her a 
most devoted nurse to her 
dying mistress and companion 
in misfortune, who, to all in- 
tents and purposes, had been 
and still was a slave. 

My later visits to the invalid 
met with more success. She 
was glad to see me, but at first 
it was evidently painful for her 
to tell me the little she did. 

‘““T am English. My name 
is Alice W——. No, I do not 
want to be moved.” 
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At my third visit I heard 
more of her story. That shrink- 
ing, that hesitancy had left 
her. Her mind had been car- 
ried back to doings of her early 
days, and as those keen blue 
eyes searched my own she 
said— 

“IT am sorry I did not answer 
you when you first called. But 
oh, how many have deceived 
me! I thought—I thought— 
you were another dupe of the 
Sahb. You cannot, you never 
can have the vaguest idea of 
what my life has been. Yes, 
I am English. My father was 
an officer. We lived near 
Cawnpore. We were on our 
way to Cawnpore when some 
trouble arose. I do not know 
what happened, but I was cap- 
tured and taken to the Sahb. 
He is an Indian. I have been 
with him ever since. We trav- 
elled through India and Arabia. 
We have lived at many places 
in Arabia. We have lived at 
Mecca for the last twenty-five 
years. I have tried many times 
to communicate with my father, 
but my letters were never an- 
swered. Some of them were 
handed over to the Sahb and 
caused trouble. Once only in 
all these years have I seen an 
Englishman. I tried to get 
into touch with him, but I was 
betrayed and removed to Maan. 
I have not seen the Sahb for 
months. Aboud has always 
been good and kind to me. I 
taught him English when he 
was a boy, but for want of 
practice he has forgotten it.” 

I asked her about the Mutiny. 
She only knew that “some 


trouble had taken place with 
the Sepoys. The Sahb was 
mixed up in it. I only know 
him as the Sahb. We came 
here some months ago. I have 
been bedridden ever since.” 

At times she would hesitate 
as though in doubt. At other 
times her tears checked her 
story. It was incredibly mov- 
ing. I felt I must not question 
her further. But at each visit 
she added to her pathetic story. 

And then came her startling 
confession. ‘‘ Iam not married, 
but Aboud is my son. He was 
born at Maan. He was taken 
from me and sent to Mecca, 
while I was kept at Maan for 
three years. I gave up all 
hope of regaining my liberty. 
Later I was sent to Mecca as 
his nurse. He does not know 
the truth. I do not want him 
to. I pray that I may soon 
be taken. Please pray, too, 
that my end may come soon.” 

For over thirty years she 
had lived away from all in- 
terests which help to keep us 
what we are, in surroundings 
which kill all refinement. Yet 
she was still British in spirit. 
I realised that she was sinking 
fast; her end came sooner 
than I expected. 

When I next called I was 
not surprised to hear that she 
had passed away and had been 
buried. Following Eastern cus- 
tom, she was buried before 
sundown on the day of her 
death. The Mollah of the 
mosque in the courtyard of 
the Khan signed the certificate 
of death; he also buried her. 
A hafiz chanted the Koran for 
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the rest of her soul. She was 
carried by Moslems and laid 
at rest at Eyoub on the Golden 
Horn. The certificate of death 
would have satisfied the most 
critical. It stated that— 

“‘ Ferhana, spinster, daughter 
of Abdul Rahman, born at 
Mecca, had died. Aged 72. 
Cause of death, fever.” 

Aboud had sent me word of 
the death, but I was away, 
and unable to be present at 
the funeral. I questioned him 
about the certificate. His reply 
gave me some insight into the 
methods of the clergy of Stam- 
boul. 

“T sent word to the Mollah 
of her death, and asked that 
she might be buried. What 
he has written I do not know, 
but she is buried. May Allah 
give her rest.” 
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I called to see the negress. 
She was sitting on her heels 
in front of a pile of ashes. At 
times she threw her arms over 
her head, clasped her hands 
and fell forward with her face 
on the ashes, then moaned and 
wailed aloud. For some time 
she took no notice of me, and 
I did not interrupt what to 
me appeared to be some pagan 
rite of devotion. When she 
had finished, she tried hard to 
make me understand some of 
her thoughts. Finally, she 
walked across the room, drew 
aside the curtain, and pointed 
to the empty space beyond. 
This simple gesture was more 
expressive than any language. 

Aboud called at times to see 
me, but gradually his visits 
ceased, and he passed out of 
my mind. 


II, 


Some six months later I 
heard of him again. The Euro- 
pean newspapers of the town 
startled us with an account of 
a double murder. 

Two Arabs, they stated, had 
taken a furnished apartment 
in the Grande Rue de Pera. 
They appeared to have plenty 
of means. In addition to the 
furniture provided, they had 
decorated the rooms with 
Shawls, carpets, and Oriental 
curios. They kept no servants, 
and dined out. The rooms 
were attended to by the door- 
keeper and his wife. They were 
often visited by what the door- 
keeper called “strangers,” not 
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Europeans. One evening re- 
volver shots were heard by 
the other occupants of the 
apartments. The police were 
sent for. They could get no 
reply to their calls, so they 
broke open the doors. On the 
floor of the reception -room 
they found ‘‘the Sahb” with 
his stomach ripped open from 
end to end. Aboud was also 
there lying in a pool of blood ; 
his arms showed that he had 
tried to defend himself. He 
had used his revolver without 
success; it lay by his side. 
The only witness who threw 
any light on the murders was 
the porter. He remembered 
Z2 
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showing some five or six 
“Turks ’ into the apartment. 
Later it was made clear that 
he did not know the difference 
between Arabs, Indians, and 
Turks. After he had taken his 
dinner, he went as usual to 
his café; whilst there he heard 
the revolver shots, and returned 
to find that he could not gain 
admission. The guests had de- 
camped. The Turkish police, 
usually so clever in solving such 
mysteries, were nonplussed. 
They were unable to find any 
clue. 

Some years later I mentioned 
the case to one of the, Turkish 
Ministers. 

** Yes,’ he said, ‘‘ I remem- 
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ber the case, though I never 
heard of the English lady. 
Details came later to us from 


Mecca. Both men were In- 
dians. They came to Con- 
stantinople in disguise with 


false teskerés (passports). Os- 
tensibly merchants, they were 
really here as agents of one of 
the aspirants to the Sherifat 
of Mecca. The old man was 
one of the leaders of the Indian 
Mutiny; he took an active 
part in the Cawnpore troubles. 
He was the adopted son of 
the last sovereign of the 
Mahratta Empire. His real 
name was Dundoo Punt. In 
India he was known as NANA 
SAHTB.”’ 
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THE SAVAGE AS SCIENTIST. 


BY FULAHN.: 


It is a popular notion that 
the African savage of the back- 
veld kraals ranks little higher 
than the brute beast in intelli- 
gence. Living half-naked in 
the squalor of a mud-and- 
wattle hut in the remote wilds 
of the primeval bush, talking 
a gibberish that sounds to un- 
accustomed European ears like 
the jabberings of the kopje 
apes, soaked in weird super- 
stitions, haunted by ghosts and 
demons of his own imagining, 
how can the brute mind of the 
savage be expected to glimmer 
with the light of intelligence 
that radiates from the civilised 
white man ? 

To aver that many a half- 
naked African may hold the 
keys to unsolved mysteries by 
which the keenest brains of 
science have been baffled would 
seem an assertion even more 
crazy, if that were possible, 
than the mumbo-jumbo with 
which half-witted witch-doctors, 
grovelling before a juju-pot, 
are said to delude the stupid 
black himself. 

But the fact remains that 
many an epoch-making scien- 
tific truth discovered by white 
men during the past few years 
was chit-chat and women’s 
gossip in the backveld kraals 
of Africa centuries ago. 

The discovery that general 
paralysis, a disease symptom- 
ised by the degeneration of the 


tissues of the spinal cord and 
brain, and hitherto regarded 
as incurable, can be cured 
by inoculating sufferers with 
malaria has been hailed as 
one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of medical research 
since Sir Ronald Ross, thirty 
years ago, discovered the con- 
nection between malaria and 
mosquitoes. 

Yet more than four hundred 
years ago witch-doctors in the 
kraals of one Kitandu, then 
mtemi or chief medicine-man 
of the Iramba tribe, a peaceful 
pastoral race of savages who, 
to this day, live on the Daua 
Plateau in Tanganyika, had 
not only discovered that ma- 
laria was a cure for general 
paralysis, but they were pre- 
scribing mosquito-bite as a 
medicine for paralytic patients 
in exactly the same manner 
as Harley Street specialists are 
doing in this twentieth century 
of progress and enlightenment ! 

Harley Street, having no 
malarial swamp at its door, 
brings mosquitoes to its 
patients. The witch-doctors of 
the Iramba send their patients 
to the mosquitoes. Otherwise 
the treatment does not vary 
a hair’s-breadth ! 

In practice, mosquitoes, in- 
fective of malaria, are allowed 
to bite the patient, injecting 
the germs or trypanosomes of 
malaria into his system. Then, 
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in the words of Sir Ronald 
Ross, “the paralysis germs and 
the malaria germs fight to the 
death, and the patient recovers 
from malaria with a few doses 
of quinine.” 

Those words are nearly an 
exact translation of what 
Mganga Mgendu, a savage, one 
of the medicine-men attendant 
upon Kinga she Kulu, the late 
chief of the Iramba tribe of 
Tanganyika, told the writer 
in describing the treatment he 
advised as a cure for Kinga, 
who was suffering from general 
paralysis. Kinga, who was one 
of the most famous chiefs and 
rain-doctors in East Africa, 
refused to be moved from his 
kraal at Mandi on the Daua 
Plateau down to Sekenke in 
the Wembare Plains, as medi- 
cine-man Mgendu urged; and 
Mgendu came to ask advice 
of the writer, who was then 
administrative officer in charge 
of the Iramba tribe. 

Said Mgendu: “‘ The vidudu 
of paralysis must fight with 
the pilintu of malaria so that 
the pilintu may be devoured : 
then must Kinga eat of the 
nzizi chungu (bitter roots), and 
he will be strengthened.” 

“Vidudu” and “pilintu ” 
are Iramba names for those 
mysterious causes of disease 
which get into a man’s blood ; 
they are the savage’s equiva- 
lent of the civilised patholo- 
gist’s trypanosomes and bacilli. 
Mgendu, of course, had never 
heard of trypanosomes and 
bacilli. Like most African 
medicine- men and _ witch- 
doctors, his medical knowledge 
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had been handed down to him 
through generations of medi- 
cine-men in what is called the 
Kalusimo cha Atemi, or ‘‘ Ora- 
tions of the Chiefs,” the un- 
written history of the Iramba 
tribe, which dates back at 
least four hundred years to 
Chief Kitandu’s reign, and 
which every Mniramba medi- 
cine-man and witch - doctor 
learns off by heart. 

How Kitandu or his for- 
bears blundered on the fact 
that the vidudu or bacilli of 
paralysis fight the pilintu or 
trypanosomes of malaria, only 
one of many remarkable dis- 
coveries reputed to him, we 
Shall never know. But it was 
discovered, and the knowledge 
is shared by the medicine-men 
of many African tribes. 

It is sufficiently remarkable 
that savages knew long before 
the white man that both paraly- 
sis and malaria were caused by 
*“‘germs.”’ Pondering the mys- 
teries of disease in those dark 
days the African somehow came 
to realise that disease was 
caused by mysterious “some- 
things” in the blood system. 
The savage could only hazard 
a wild guess at what those 
“somethings ’’ were. He 
guessed correctly. He called 
the mysterious agents of dis- 
ease “ vidudu ” and “ pilintu,” 
and it is astounding to note 
that Kircher, the first European 
scientist to write on disease 
germs in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, used the same words as 
the African savage to describe 
his newly discovered germs. 
Kircher called his microbes 
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“minute living worms,” and 
that is literally what the Iramba 
words “vidudu” and “ pi- 
lintu’’ mean. Vidudu are 
mysterious insect-like things ; 
a pilintu is a strange unknown 
worm-like thing. 

So that, when medicine-man 
Mgendu urged Chief Kinga to 
move from Mandi on the 
plateau down to Sekenke in 
the plains and then afterwards 
to eat bitter roots, that half- 
naked savage doctor was pre- 
scribing the most up-to-date 
medical treatment for paralysis 
based on the most recent dis- 
coveries of medical science. 

Mandi on the plateau, being 
5000 odd feet above sea-level, 
is practically free from mos- 
quitoes and malaria; but 
Sekenke, two thousand feet 
lower down in the plains, stands 
in the middle of a swamp, and 
is one of the worst malarial 
districts in all Africa. At 
Sekenke Chief Kinga could not 
fail to get bitten by mosquitoes, 
to contract malaria, the germs 
of which would fight with the 
germs of his paralysis; then 
he could eat bitter roots, in 
other words, “a few doses of 
quinine.” 

Quinine itself, one of the 
most valuable specifics known 
to medicine, was discovered 
by savages before it was known 
to the civilised world. It was 
introduced into European phar- 
maceutics soon after the dis- 
covery of Peru, where it had 
long been used by the savage 
forest-dwellers as a cure for 
malaria. But a cure was dis- 
covered quite independently by 
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the African savage, who was 
denied the use of cinchona 
bark, which does not grow wild 
in Africa, and who by some 
remarkable process found out 
that the roots of various species 
of aconite possess curative 
powers in cases of malaria, 
inducing perspiration, reducing 
fever and acting as an ano- 
dyne. But the savage went 
still better. Not only did the 
ignorant black man discover 
drugs that cure malaria, but 
he discovered what caused 
malaria; and that was just 
what the keenest brains of 
science could not discover. 

Everybody nowadays knows 
that mosquito bite causes ma- 
laria. But that epoch-making 
discovery is not yet thirty 
years old. It is only twenty- 
nine years since Sir Ronald 
Ross proved to an astounded 
scientific world that malaria 
was caused by mosquitoes. 
And science would scarcely 
believe it! 

But it was common know- 
ledge in the savage kraals of 
Africa generations ago before 
the first white man ever set 
foot in that dark continent of 
ignorance and superstition. 

While scientists were still 
grappling with the mystery, 
averring that marsh gases and 
the foul swamp miasmas caused 
malaria, that invisible germs 
floating in the air were inhaled 
and caused malaria, that the 
insidious rays of the tropical 
sun caused malaria, savage clay- 
bedaubed Masai and Nandi 
warriors roving the plains of 
what is now British East Africa, 
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not only knew that mosquitoes 
when they bit a man gave him 
malaria, but they knew that 
the segetet tree contained a 
drug which cured malaria, and 
they took careful precautions 
against being bitten by mos- 
quitoes so that they might 
escape infection ! 

Even Tap-arus-ei, the igno- 
rant silly savage woman nurs- 
ing her babe in the squalor of 
the Masai kraal, stirred up the 
greenwood fire and put her 
babe to sleep on the leeward 
side of it so that the pungent 
smoke should keep the mos- 
quitoes away. Before she pulled 
the goat-hide coverlet over the 
sleeping piccanin she looked to 
its right wrist to make quite 
sure that the tingwich-pusaruk, 
the mosquito amulet, was firmly 
tied by its sheepskin thong to 
the tiny arm, warding the child 
from being mosquito-bitten and 
getting malaria. 

Even when the big brown 
hover-fly came buzzing round 
the baby’s face, Tap-arus-ei, 
being a savage and wise in the 
ways of the things of the wild, 
did not kill the insect, for she 
knew that the big brown hover- 
fly pounces on mosquitoes and 
makes a meal of them. She 
knew, too, that smearing her 
skin with strong-smelling fat 
kept off the mosquitoes when 
she went down to the water- 
hole; that if by chance a 
mosquito did bite, you could 
excise most of the poison from 
the wound by making a deep 
criss-cross mark in the bite 
with your thumb-nail. But 
had Tap-arus-ei and her hus- 
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band Olwach spoken of those 
things to the white men who 
were to come trekking in their 
country in the after years, 
their words would have been 
recorded in some traveller’s 
diary as another comical in- 
stance of the foolish things that 
the ignorant and superstitious 
native is prone to believe. 

Many tribes, not only the 
Masai and Nandi of Kenya, 
knew the cause of malaria. 
The Somalis knew, for a British 
traveller in their country was 
told by Somali tribesmen thir- 
teen years before Ross’s dis- 
covery that the kan’ad or 
mosquito was a bad insect, 
biting a man and making his 
blood boil with the fever. Chief 
Kitandu of the Iramba tribe 
knew four centuries ago, for 
his minstrels sang to the twang 
of the lusembi, a primitive 
calabash guitar, “ Ni aza kusen- 
gila pana nu imbu; nu imbu 
mbii masaka masemkila ! ” (Do 
not build huts where mosquitoes 
live ; for mosquitoes are evil, 
and make your blood hot !) 

And that song, with others 
full of savage wisdom, is to be 
heard to this day in the kraals 
of Tanganyika. 

How many thousands of 
pounds might have been saved 
to British settlers in Africa 
and elsewhere in the world 
where sheep and cattle are 
ranched if veterinary science, 
grappling with the problems 
of cattle scourge and sheep 
bane in the sub-tropics, had 
consulted savage stock-owners 
and asked their opinion will 
never be estimated; but here, 
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again, savages had discovered 
what science had failed to 
probe. 

The cattle-owning tribes of 
East Africa, chief amongst 
which are the Masai and Nandi, 
who per capita are the wealthiest 
people in the world, owning 
hundreds of thousands of head 
of cattle, sheep, and goats, 
knew long before the advent 
of the white man to their 
country that red-water scourge 
in cattle and heart-water bane 
in sheep are caused by the bite 
of grass ticks which infest the 
grazing grounds. While the 
world’s veterinary experts dal- 
lied with this mystery, settlers 
in South Africa lost countless 
thousands of sheep and cattle 
from these two scourges. Yet 
there was scarcely a native in 
the span of Africa belonging 
to one of the great pastoral 
tribes who could not have gone 
on to any settler’s farm and 
collected a bottleful of the 
ticks. The Masai and other 
tribes not only knew these 
ticks, but they gave them 
Special names, and took the 
precaution of burning the grass 
on the grazing grounds every 
year-end with the object of 
destroying the scourge-carrying 
pests which took such toll of 
their cattle and sheep. 

The bite of another tick, a 
Small insect not unlike a shriv- 
elled sunflower seed, and known 
to science as Ornithodorus mou- 
bata or the spirillum tick, is 
the cause of recurrent fever, 
one of the worst ills to which 
the white man in the tropics is 
prone. No certain and per- 
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manent cure for spirillum tick 
fever is yet known to medical 
science, but the savages of the 
west coast of Africa, the original 
home of this tick, found what 
is better than cure, and that 
is a means of prevention. These 
savages in fever-tick districts 
carry a pet tick in a small 
gourd, and at stated periods 
let these pet ticks feed upon 
their arms and so supply their 
system with a natural anti- 
toxin ! 

The use of toxins and anti- 
toxins in the now familiar 
practices known as vaccination 
and inoculation is one of the 
comparatively modern achieve- 
ments of science. Yet vaccina- 
tion was practised by many 
African tribes long before it 
was thought of by white men. 
The Wakimbu of Tanganyika 
vaccinate each other against 
smallpox, serum from a native 
suffering from smallpox being 
injected into small cuts made 
on the arms, brows, or hips of 
healthy people who have not 
yet succumbed to an attack of 
smallpox. 

In a recent case which the 
writer heard as a magistrate 
in Tanganyika, it came to light 
in evidence that the Wakimbu, 
the Isansu, the Iramba, and 
other tribes knew how to in- 
oculate their enemies with the 
deadly germs of such diseases 
as leprosy. And it should not 
be forgotten that the only cure 
known to medical science for 
leprosy is treatment with a 
vegetable oil, known as chaul- 
moogra oil, which was used 
medicinally by savages long 
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before its germ-suffocating pro- 
perties—it really ‘‘ drowns ”’ the 
leprosy germ—were discovered 
by the doctors. 

In the matter of poisons, 
Savages are acknowledged ex- 
perts, but it is remarkable to 
note that without any know- 
ledge of toxicology they chose 
the right poisons for the right 
object, and did not mix poisons 
with the haphazard intention 
of merely causing death by 
general blood- poisoning. The 
poison used by the pygmy 
tribes of the Congo to smear 
the arrow-heads with which 
they shoot elephants and rhino- 
ceri is prepared from a plant 
known to Bantu savages as 
urugi. 

This plant when pulped 
yields a deadly heart poison 
in an impure drug containing 
large quantities of stropanthus. 
When injected into the blood 
system in any crude quantity 
stropanthus has a violent effect 
upon the muscles of the heart, 
causing almost instantaneous 
death. Stropanthin, its labora- 
tory derivative, is a drug com- 
monly used by the medical 
profession in cases domestic- 
ally known as “ heart trouble.” 
It is curious to speculate how 
the Congo pygmies, amongst 
the most primitive of savage 
races, came to discover that 
stropanthin was the ideal aod 
perhaps the only wild-growing 
poison which would give such 
huge beasts as elephants al- 
most instantaneous death from 
heart failure ! 

Strychnine, another deadly 
poison, is also well known to 
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most savage tribes, being read- 
ily obtainable from various 
plants, the chief of which is 
known as kiligi. To kula kiligi 
is a Savage expression meaning 
to commit suicide, literally to 
“eat strychnine,” that deadly 
poison being the one that Afri- 
can suicides, mostly young girls 
disappointed in love, and wives 
whose marriage ideals have 
been shattered, take as their 
last sip from the tilted calabash 
before they tread that long 
dark trail which leads into the 
Valley of the Moon. 

Turning from these practical 
Savage discoveries in the fields 
of medicine, poison, and path- 
ology, to mysterious riddles 
savouring of occultism which 
perplex the keenest brains of 
modern science to-day, we find 
convincing proof that the Afri- 
can savage, for centuries past, 
has been master of the mysteries 
which have so far baffled white 
men in the arts of hypnotism, 
mesmerism, auto - suggestion, 
telepathy, and, most of all, in 
that inexplicable psychological 
enigma known to science as 
lycanthropy, the alleged power 
of certain human beings to turn 
themselves into animals. 

There is little doubt that a 
hypnotic eye, known to savages 
as jicho mbii or the “ evil-eye,” 
a@ cunning insight into the 
weaknesses of his fellow-tribes- 
folk, uncanny mesmeric powers, 
a weird and probably involun- 
tary power of telepathic thought 
transference, some skill in primi- 
tive surgery and osteopathy, 
and a deep knowledge of herbal- 
ism combined with a highly 
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developed weather sense, form 
the stock-in-trade and profes- 
sional qualifications of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred 
medicine - men, witch - doctors, 
and rain-doctors in Africa. 

That analysis, bold as it may 
seem, is one which most men 
who have lived in real contact 
with savages do not dispute ; 
it is the only conclusion which 
makes at all explicable the 
mysterious urogi or magic of 
Savage medicine-men and witch- 
doctors. 

Urogi, or witchcraft in its 
many different forms, is a 
commonplace every-day hap- 
pening in the savage’s kraals, 
and it is difficult to pick upon 
particular examples of it to 
illustrate the big part which 
the occult and psychic sciences, 
which we whites ignominiously 
dub “ black magic,” ‘‘ mumbo- 
jumbo,” ‘juju,’ and just 
“‘ witchcraft,” play in the every- 
day life of every African savage. 
But three instances from official 
records kept by the writer as 
a magistrate in Tanganyika 
will serve to show that, while 
science still hesitates on the 
threshold of these mysteries, 
the savage has not only ex- 
plored them, but his grip upon 
the keys to them is sufficient 
to enable him to exploit them 
for his own ends. 

Auto-suggestion, for example, 
is now being cautiously experi- 
mented with by the medical 
profession as a cure for nervous 
disorders. Savages not only 
know how to cure certain ills 
by suggestion, but medicine- 
men can and do inflict the 
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pangs and torments of serious 
diseases by no other process 
than by making the victim 
convince himself that he is 
suffering them. The founda- 
tion of this suggestive “ magic ” 
rests on the savages’ implicit 
faith in, and ineradicable fear 
of, the baleful powers of medi- 
cine-men, and on the ingrained 
superstition in the black man’s 
mind. 

A very common form of this 
suggestive urogi or black magic 
takes the form of bewitching 
an enemy with rheumatism, 
neuralgia, stomach-ache, and 
Similar inconveniences. A Sser- 
vant of the writer’s, by name 
Bakari, got bewitched with 
neuritis as a result of a quarrel 
with another man. The man- 
ner in which he came by and 
cured his affliction, a purely 
imaginary complaint, is typical 
of hundreds of similar cases 
of auto-suggestive urogi which 
occur every day in savage 
kraals. 

Following the usual practice 
of savages, Bakari’s enemy 
secured by stealth some clip- 
pings of Bakari’s hair; finger 
or toe-nail parings, or even a 
gourd of sand wetted by Ba- 
kari’s spittle, would have done 
as well had his enemy been 
able to secure them, the idea 
being to get possession of a 
piece of Bakari. The enemy 
was then confident that Bakari 
was in his power. He took the 
clippings to a medicine-man, 
and paid that malevolent old 
gentleman a goat to bewitch 
Bakari, giving him upoozi or 
“* paralysis ’—i.e., neuritis, in 
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this case—of the right arm, 
which, of course, would seri- 
ously hamper Bakari in his 
duties as house-boy. While 
concealing the identity of his 
client, the medicine-man saw 
to it, in the insidious and secret 
way that medicine-men have, 
that Bakari, talking to other 
natives, should begin to feel sus- 
picious, and eventually to dis- 
cover that some enemy he did 
not know had stolen some of his 
hair-clippings with the object 
of bewitching him with a pain 
in his right arm. As soon as 
he knew that, the poison was 
in Bakari’s system; He began 
to be afraid. He began to feel 
twinges of pain in his right 
arm. In a few days his arm 
hung stiff and useless at his 
side racked with the cramp and 
shooting-pains of neuritis ! 

We were on trek at the time, 
and the nearest medicine-man 
was some miles back on our 
trail. Bakari could not be 
spared to go back, but a native 
whom we met volunteered to 
take a message to the medicine- 
man as he was going that way, 
and ask the medicine-man for 
irizi or magic to work a counter- 
spell. Bakari gave the mes- 
senger a black fowl as a fee 
for the medicine-man. 

Two dawns later Bakari came 
to the writer’s tent very early, 
and asked leave to go down to 
a near-by river to carry out 
the medicine-man’s instructions. 
No one had brought a message 
into camp, but Bakari said 
that he had received nkano za 
kutambula kutui, or ‘ words 
spoken from the brain ’—.e., 
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a telepathic message from the 
medicine-man to the effect that 
if Bakari went to the river, 
tied an ant-eater or pangolin 
scale to his right wrist, prayed 
to Munankali, the sun-god of 
his tribe, and then bathed in 
the river, his arm would at 
once get better. 

These things he did, and 
Shortly after breakfast he 
walked into camp singing and 
waving his arm, which was 
perfectly well and free from 
pain. 

There had, of course, been 
nothing the matter with Ba- 
kari’s arm, his pain in it being 
a product of his own terror. 
Such imaginary ills are well 
known to the medical profes- 
sion, and, indeed, provide some 
of those amazing “cures” 
attributed to ‘‘ touch-healing ” 
quacks and to various quite 
valueless cure-all nostrums, faith 
being the curative medicine. 
In Bakari’s case not only was 
he bewitched into having 
neuritis purely by auto-sugges- 
tion, but he was cured of it 
by the same means, his firm 
belief being that his medicine- 
man’s magic could not possibly 
fail to cure. The manner in 
which Bakari received the medi- 
cine - man’s message provides 
one of those inexplicable but 
everyday instances of what the 
African calls uchawi or helpful 
magic, and which can only be 
accounted for by accepting it 
as telepathic thought trans- 
ference. 

The savage practice of mass- 
hypnotism is even more uwun- 
accountable, and is well illus- 
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trated by the case of Kitandu’s 
fig-tree, also taken from official 
records. 

Kitandu’s tree is a huge and 
ancient wild fig-tree standing 
on the Dulumo Plains of the 
sub-province of Mkalama in 
Tanganyika. The tree is 
claimed by the Anakumi clan 
of the Iramba tribe to be the 
dwelling-place of the spirit of 
Chief Kitandu, the founder 
and original paramount chief 
of their clan, and subsequently 
chief of all Iramba. As previ- 
ously mentioned he reigned at 
least four centuries ago, prob- 
ably longer ago than that. 

When any member of the 
Anakumi clan does anything 
to affront the sacred memory 
of Kitandu, the angry spirit of 
the chief inside the tree is said 
to uproot the mighty bole and 
hurl the tree crashing to the 
ground. While the writer was 
in charge of the Anakumi, one 
of the chiefs came in to the 
boma, or outpost headquarters, 
to say that this had happened, 
that the tree was lying prone 
and shattered on the ground, 
and that it would be impera- 
tive for the Anakumi clan to 
hold sacrificial ritual to appease 
Kitandu’s angry ghost. Per- 
mission for this ritual was 
accorded, and the writer at- 
tended the ceremony. 

Thousands of natives—men, 
women, and children of all 
ages, from greybeards to lusty 
walriors, from babes slung on 
their mothers’ backs to wizened 
old amau or great-grandmothers 
—were assembled around the 
tree. To the writer’s eyes the 
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huge and noble fig-tree stood 
in its grandeur as it had always 
stood, its mighty branches, 
some forty and fifty feet in 
length, sweeping out as a leafy 
canopy above the heads of a 
group of sub-chiefs and medi- 
cine-men, who stood, with 
goats, an ox, and beer-pots, 
around the great gnarled trunk. 

But a few judicious questions 
put here and there confirmed 
the cause of the expression of 
grief, fear, and horror stamped 
on every face amongst that 
Savage throng. 

Every savage there “saw” 
the tree lying shattered on the 
ground. After a solemn ritual 
in which the chief medicine- 
man slaughtered the ox and 
the goats and sprinkled their 
blood, mingled with the beer, 
upon the bole of the tree, he 
worked great magic to make 
the tree stand upright again. 
It is not credible that over 
three thousand savages of all 
ages and both sexes could 
simulate the tense apprehen- 
sion which held that great 
throng in check as they watched 
their medicine-man uplift his 
arms, and the huge tree, rising 
to his bidding, stand once more 
upon its base, rearing its mighty 
boss of branches in the sky. 

The shout of joy and relief 
as they “saw” the tree once 
more standing upright was 
broken with the sobbing of 
women, with deep gasps of 
relief from warriors and old 
men, with cries of amazement 
from children too young to 
understand ought of what they 
saw. 
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The writer, the only white 
man in that throng, was the 
only human being present 
amongst nearly three thousand 
who could not “see ” the tree 
shattered on the ground, who 
did not “see” it once again 
upraised in all its majesty. 

The ritual was similar to 
many tree rituals which white 
men in various parts of Africa 
and elsewhere amongst the sav- 
age races of the world have 
witnessed. 

One can only hazard the 
explanation that the medicine- 
man in charge of the ceremony 
was possessed of such‘ miracu- 
lous hypnotic powers that the 
mental vision of that mighty 
throng was in his hands to 
mould it as he would ; his task, 
of course, would be the simpler 
by reason of the potent fact 
that already in each savage 
mind was firmly fixed the dread 
belief that Kitandu’s tree had 
fallen, mingling with the fear 
that Kitandu’s angry ghost 
might wreak his vengeance on 
any one of the assembled 
throng. 

It is quite conceivable that 
the white man as a mere on- 
looker, and marooned in the 
sea of his own scepticism, would 
be left outside the spell which 
gripped the savages. 

Even more remarkable than 
such instances of what would 
seem a degree of mass-hypno- 
tism never achieved or even 
explained by science is the 
strong native belief in the 
occult art of lycanthropy, or, 
as the savage calls it, the 
power to geuka nyama, or 
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to turn round and become an 
animal. 

It would be a bold man who 
would assert that any human 
being can, by black magic or 
any other means, transform his 
human self into the shape and 
being of a man-eating lion, a 
hysena, or a leopard. But the 
fact remains that untold thou- 
sands of African savages be- 
lieve, and hold their belief on 
grounds that have not yet been 
disproved, that witch-doctors 
and medicine-men who belong 
to the antu-nsimba or lion-men 
society, can and do geuka 
nsimba, or turn themselves 
into lions, and can geuka nsui 
or fisi, or turn themselves into 
leopards and hyznas. 

Astounding cases are on offi- 
cial record in nearly every 
administrative office in East 
and West Africa of this in- 
credible phenomenon having 
happened. 

Like most Europeans the 
writer pooh-poohed the idea 
of the antu-nsimba until 
he came into contact with 
them, when his views on the 
subject were brought to face 
the inexplicable. He had occa- 
sion to send a _ trustworthy 
native policeman to a distant 
kraal to bring in to outpost 
headquarters, at a station south 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, an 
old man of the Anakilunzi clan 
of the Iramba tribe, his aged 
wife and his two grown-up 
children, a son and daughter. 

In due course the native 
constable returned, but with- 
out his prisoners. They had 
proved obstreperous, he said, 
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so he had thonged their hands 
with kamba or native plaited 
rope. All went well until 
one night when they had to 
camp in a forest on their way 
back. He was cooking a meal, 
he declared, when his prisoners 
suddenly turned themselves 
into hyenas, bit through their 
bonds, growled and snapped at 
him, and then bolted into the 
thickets. 

He was placed under arrest 
for losing his prisoners, and 
charged also with being drunk. 
But the writer was soon to 
have startling proof of the 
truth of this honest native 
constable’s story in a parallel 
case. 

From an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the Mkalama sub-prov- 
ince shortly afterwards reports 
came in with alarming fre- 
quency that natives were being 
killed by man-eating lions. The 
writer went to investigate, and 
was solemnly told by the na- 
tives of the Ushora, Urugu, 
and Ussure villages, where the 
man-eaters’ raids had been most 
violent and frequent, that the 
lions were not ordinary “ bush ” 
lions, but none other than antu- 
nsimba or evil medicine-men 
who had geuka’d nsimba, or 
turned themselves into lions 
with the aid of black magic. 
One of these medicine-men had 
been attacked by an indignant 
mob of warriors from Ussure 
village, and was found by the 
writer alive, but almost de- 
capitated. Another medicine- 
man had fled the district, but 
he was pursued and captured 
by the writer’s native police, 
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and brought back to Ussure 
village under a strong guard. 

He was a big, truculent, 
fierce-eyed youth, and when 
warned that he would be crimi- 
nally prosecuted for practising 
witchcraft and probably for 
murder, he laughed aloud and 
jeered that that very night he 
would turn into a man-eating 
lion and escape. So defiantly 
did he fling this bold assertion 
in the writer’s teeth that even 
common-sense reeled a little in 
the face of such an uncanny 
threat; the villagers were 
frankly terrified, and fled to 
their huts. Even the native 
police, most of whom were ex- 
askaris who had fought in the 
ranks of the British army in 
Africa throughout the Great 
War, could not conceal their 
fear and apprehension. 

To make sure that he would 
not escape, the witch-doctor 
was lashed to a pole for safe: 
custody during the night. 

His hands, handcuffed, were 
thonged with rope to one end 
of the pole ; his feet, also hand- 
cuffed round the ankles, were 
lashed to the other end of the 
pole. The police were told off 
to keep guard over him with 
loaded rifles in shifts of three 
men at a time throughout the 
night. To make assurance 
doubly sure the pole with their 
prisoner lashed to it was an- 
chored to the ground with iron 
chains taken from a big steel 
trap used for catching Africa’s 
big cats. These chains seemed 
very appropriate bonds for a 
lion-man ! 

The writer had been asleep 
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for some hours in a near-by 
tent that night, when the most 
fearful screams of terror he 
had ever heard rang out through 
the silence of the veld. He 
seized a rifle and rushed out 
to his police. He found the 
three constables on guard stand- 
ing stock-still in their tracks, 
rigid with fear, their eyes glazed 
with fright, staring into the 
murk of the night ; they were 
gibbering with fear. Crouching 
in the shadows of the hut 
behind them were the sergeant 
of police and his remaining 
seven men, also staring wildly 
into the darkness, afraid to 
move, and gasping hysterically 
with fright. 

On the ground lay the pole, 
the handcuffs, the ropes, and 
the iron chains. But the witch- 
doctor had vanished. 

By sheer brute force the 
writer shook sense into one of 
the three sentries, an ex-soldier 
who wore the medal ribbons of 
half a dozen campaigns. 

“Where is the prisonerj?”’ 
he was asked. 

* Alhamdillah!” he whis- 
pered. “He turned into a 
lion: he is gone!” 

The other two sentries, the 
sergeant and his seven men, 
collected their scattered wits. 
All ten swore by all the gods of 
Africa that the prisoner, strug- 
gling and cursing in his bonds, 
had suddenly turned himself 
into a man-eating lion, tawny, 
grizzly, fearsome. He had 
gnawed through and snapped 
his bonds, roared at the sen- 


tries, leaped snarling at them, 
and then with huge bounds had 
disappeared into the “ bush.” 

Examination of the ropes 
showed that they had been 
gnawed through ; of the chain 
and handcuffs, that they had 
been wrenched apart and 
snapped. 

It should be stated that the 
native sergeant and his ten 
constables had all been warned 
beforehand that if their prisoner 
escaped they would be arrested 
themselves, degraded, and pun- 
ished with imprisonment. It 
could have been through no 
connivance of theirs that the 
witch-doctor made his getaway. 

It is incredible, of course, 
that he could really have turned 
himself into a man-eating lion. 
His astounding escape can only 
be explained by concluding 
that he was possessed of such 
incredible mesmeric powers that 
he was able to brand upon the 
fear-stricken and superstitious 
minds of the sergeant and his 
ten men the horrible picture 
of himself turning into the 
shape of a ferocious and awe- 
some beast. 

Science throws no helpful 
light upon this strange lycan- 
thropic power of savage medi- 
cine-men. It is but one of 
many instances of the savage, 
grappling with the unsolved 
mysteries of the world, blunder- 
ing in his brutish uncouth 
way upon weird secrets too 
uncannily elusive for the im- 
maculate processes of modern 
science to grasp. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODS. 


BY CAPTAIN Q. C. A. CRAUFURD, R.N. 


“TURN up about eleven,” 
ran the letter, “‘and we shall 
have a couple of hours to our- 
selves. If you turn up before 
then church will be a bother ; 
but if you are late I can easily 
stay behind to meet you, and 
I feel confident that you can 
be trusted to put up a good 
lie to suit the occasion. There 
is a Sunday ‘bus out from 
Plymouth, but it gets here a 
bit early. Perhaps you could 
while away an hour or so if 
you have a light bag. Do you 
mind ? ”’ 

There is a sort of Providence 
which sometimes seems to ar- 
range coincidence and make 
Our 


matters work out just so. 
old boatswain lived in that 
part of the world, if indeed 


he still lived. I had often 
heard him speak of his home, 
so often that, though it was 
getting on for forty years since 
I last saw him, the name of 
the village was still fresh in 
my mind. I would kill two birds 
with one stone. He was a char- 
acter, and would be well known. 
I could trace him, no doubt. 

As things turned out there 
was no need to trouble. The 
*bus conductor seemed to know 
all about my old friend. 

“Terrible ’ard, sir, ’e is if 
you was to get acrost ‘im; 
terrible quick with ’is ’ands an’ 
tongue.” 

There was no doubt he was 


still alive! These shore-going 
blighters, of course, would not 
understand him. How should 
they ? 

In his day our ways were 
primitive. As a midshipman it 
was my duty to know how, 
when we got away into the 
open sea, the screw could be 
hoisted up and secured in the 
“banjo frame.” The largest 
purchases that the ship car- 
ried, always excepting the hand 
capstan, were brought fore and 
aft each side of the upper deck, 
and all hands would double 
away with the falls, making 
their bare feet “‘tell’’ on the 
deck until the two-bladed screw 
was hoisted up into its 
‘housed ”’ position. The fun- 
nel was lowered within its 
casing, and then we were a 
sailing ship of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, by the grace of God. 
Steam might be all very well 
for merchantmen, but the 
British Navy was composed 
of men-o’-war. 

“Thirteen knots on a bow- 
line, my boy! And don’t you 
forget it. No, all fair and 
Square. Why, I hove the log 
myself. You'll never get a 
steam-engine that will drive a 
ship at more than seven at 
the outside. And, then, what 
about a long cruise? A steam- 
ship is confined to her coaling 
stations, while a British man-o’ 
war can go anywhere. 
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“Speed with steam? Don’t 
you believe it. Resistance of 
the water rises as the cube of 
the speed ; the engineers them- 
selves admit it. You may get 
speed for a short time with 
coal, but no ship could carry 
enough for speed to any dis- 
tance. Why, at ten knots a 
steamship simply eats coal ! 

“Steam must always have 
nature to fall back upon when 
it comes to grim earnest. No, 
you'll never see steam replacing 
masts and yards in the British 
Navy. Stands to reason, dam- 
mit !” 

Of a Sunday afternoon, or 
on days when we piped a 
“make and mend,” we would 
gather under our respective 
masts. Foretopmen with their 


caps flat aback round the fore- 
mast, maintopmen with their 
Caps square on their foreheads 


round the base of the main- 
mast. The midshipmen of the 
respective tops or of the cross- 
trees were honorary members 
of their men’s smoking circle 
as a matter of course, and the 
captain of the top would gener- 
ally see to it that one of his 
men provided a banjo or con- 
certina, or perhaps a mandolin. 

Look at the infernal cheek of 
the maintopmen sitting round 
the maintop midshipman— 
three of their toes are pro- 
jecting at least four inches 
into the foretop smoking circle ! 
What the devil did they think 
the foretop sweepers cleared up 
their part of the deck for, if a 
lot of filthy maintopmen were 
to come and sprawl all over the 
ship and scatter matches and 
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rope yarn about! ‘* Hup, horf 
and hout of it, and be damned 
to yer!” 

The bo’sun was an honorary 
member of both smoking circles; 
he would see to that himself 
with the end of a broom handle 
if it was necessary. 

He had his own “squeeze 
box,” if he thought that music 
was required. None of these 
new-fangled accordions which 
the stokers affected, borrowed 
from the music-hall stage. No, 
this was the right and tradi- 
tional thing. True, there were 
some of its notes that had 
succumbed to old age and salt 
water, but a stentorian “lah ” 
from the musician supplied all 
deficiencies when they arose, 
and a mere glance from the 
cold grey eye fixed ominously 
upon any sea lawyer who might 
be tempted to criticise the note, 
settled all disputes as to har- 
mony before they took shape. 
Discipline rose vastly superior 
to any niceties of tone that 
might tickle the musical ear, 
unless the candidate was pre- 
pared to face the alternative 
of a “ thick ’un.” 

Discipline was all-powerful, 
and Bolshevism was knocked 
down before it became conscious 
of its own superiority. Watch 
him, for instance, showing that 
young ordinary seaman how 
the decks ought to be squeegeed 
by a British sailor. 

He would go up to his victim 
quietly and remark that the 
Squeegee did not seem to be 
working properly. If the 
youngster agreed to this sug- 
gestion, he would have the 
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head of the squeegee removed 
and carefully adjusted. 

“?Aven’t got the ’ang of it, 
perhaps, ’ave yer?” the boat- 
swain would prompt. ‘“ Jist 
lei me show yer now the way 
it orter be done.” 

The youngster would deliver 
up his implement. 

“Now, then, I’m you, and 
you're Mr Boatswain. Under- 
stand ? ” 

“* Yessir.” 

“Go on, then, blarst yer. 
*"Aven’t yer got somethin’ to 
say ? ”’ 

The seaman would grin sheep- 
ishly, and noticing a gathering 
interest among his companions, 
would give some hesitating com- 
mand. Humbly the old villain 
would respond, going back to 
a wet place he had purposely 
avoided. 

“°Ere, you've left out this 
ere.”’ 

His senior would acknowledge 
it, and a giggle from the crowd 
would register that the junior 
had scored one over his superior 
officer. 

“There, that’s the way to 
handle a squeegee, ain’t it ? ”’ 

“ Yessir.”’ 

“But there’s another way, 
darn yer!” 

In one small fraction of a 
second the large bare foot would 
have caught the squeegee head 
a kick that sent it flying along 
the deck, and the bare handle 
would be transformed into a 
flail wielded with an energy 
that took the breath away. 
Round and round the funnel 
casing, and dodging behind ven- 
tilators, until the youngster 
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made good his escape, or sought 
sanctuary under the eye of the 
officer of the morning watch 
pacing to and fro on the break 
of the poop. 

A hard old nut in the ordinary 
way, there were certain chords 
in the man’s interior economy 
which responded to a senti- 
mental strain. Certain old 
hymns he would sing with real 
feeling, accompanying himself 
on the “ squeeze box,” and all 
unashamed of the tears that 
often filled his eyes, albeit he 
would confess to no form of 
religion. 

“There can be no hell worse 
than the life of a sailor,” he 
would maintain stoutly ; “and 
if there is a heaven, why, no 
sailor that I ever knew was 
worthy of it.” That appeared 
to be the sole compass of his 
philosophy. 

Yet there were moments 
when he showed that he could 
be intensely human. He was 
@ married man, and had two 
children. At the beginning of 
the commission they came on 
board. He was immoderately 
proud of them. With the idea 
of turning him into a fine gentle- 
man, the boy had been taught 
the pianoforte. According to 
the testimony of his father, 
there was no finer or more 
delicate performer—it was a 
treat to hear him. To the 
wardroom officers this descrip- 
tion needed some qualifying. 
The prodigy had been invited 
to test the capabilities of the 
newly installed wardroom piano. 
It was a miserable perform- 
ance taking it by and large, 
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even for a small boy. He had, 
apparently, inherited some form 
of barbaric harmony from his 
father, whose false notes were 
no drawback to an effect of 
vigorous melody. 

The bo’sun had visions of 
his son becoming one day a 
great performer, and his am- 
bitions led towards the grand 
organ. To our finer percep- 
tions it seemed that the Albert 
Hall would be in no great need 
of him, but neither he nor his 
father had the ear to perceive 
that a flat note could scarcely 
be made to take the place of 
a sharp one, however much 
energy was put into the opera- 
tion. There might, indeed, 
be no heaven, but in that little 
west country home there was 
sufficient: harmony for an old 
shellback to want and hope 
for nothing better. To the 
boatswain his own home and 
its occupants were the one 
sacred spot in a world of pro- 
fanity. 

There was always a sacred 
hour for the boatswain on mail 
day, an hour when nobody 
must disturb him. If they 
did—well, I never saw any one 
have the courage to do so. 

We midshipmen sometimes 
came in for a share of his 
confidences. 

His cabin looked out into 
the gunroom flat. We had our 
chests there. On one occasion 
he caught sight of a book 
belonging to one of the senior 
midshipmen.. It was a bad 
book, and the boatswain made 
a grab at it. 

“This is the sort of thing 


young gentlemen have in their 
sea-chests, is it? You come 
along into my cabin when you 
want to fetch it. Ill take care 
of it for you.” 

The curtain flashed across 
the cabin door. An occasional 
remark from within told us 
that he appreciated the con- 
tents at their full worth. 

“Your mother know you 
reads this sort of book ? ” 

There was no answer. Being 
one of the senior midshipmen, 
he considered that he had a 
perfect right to possess any 
kind of book he chose to keep 
within the sacred precincts of 
his private till. He sat there 
sulkily swinging a leg to and 
fro, uncertain quite what to 
do, awaiting events. 

Presently a huge tattooed 
arm shot out from below the 
curtain, a large claw seized 
the boot of the owner of the 
prohibited volume, and brought 
him heavily to the deck. Un- 
willingly he slid forward feet 
first, and disappeared behind 
the curtain. 

What happened within was 
hidden from our direct view, 
but there was a considerable 
amount of bad language from 
both parties before the sounds 
of a hiding as an opening cere- 
mony to a lecture in the boat- 
Swain’s peculiar style an- 
nounced that the senior mid- 
shipman was not getting the 
best of the argument. 

The book was never returned, 
and it was never asked for. 

The writer suffered similarly 
over a rather vulgar book on 
spiritualism. 
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“What's this?” said the 
boatswain one morning, diving 
in among my collection of 
treasures and fishing out a 
gold-lettered black book. 

“Oh, nothing much,” I said, 
trying to secure it. ‘“ Not bad, 
rather interesting in some ways ; 
you would not appreciate it.”’ 

The boatswain eyed the title 
menacingly. 

“Your people allow you to 
have that sort of thing, Mr 
Whatername ? Come in here a 
minute.” 

I followed him into his cabin. 

“You calls yerself a Chris- 
tian, don’t you ? ” 

“Yes, of course. 
what’s up? ” 

“Only I’m goin’ ter learn ye 
to be one.” 

I was learned to be a par- 
ticular sort of a Christian with 
the end of my dirk scabbard. 
I had to deposit the book upon 
the boundless ocean out through 
the cabin port. There was an 
alternative, of course, but it 
was the only way to escape 
from the agony of the moment, 
and I recanted. 


Why, 


It was nearly ten o’clock. 

The *bus came to a halt and 
a neat whitewashed cottage 
was pointed out to me. The 
distance was something under 
a quarter of a mile. 

I recalled how I had last 
seen the old fellow. He had 
been worried a little about the 
state of his mind. A youngster 
had triced up a large snatch- 
block to the mast-head secured 
by a split yarn. It had fouled 
on the way up, and a vicious 
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jerk had parted the yarn, with 
the result that the great iron 
block had come crashing down 
within an inch of the boat- 
swain’s skull. It was a near 
thing, for it caught the peak 
of his cap and sent it into the 
lee scuppers. 

The indignant officer picked 
up his cap, for an instant words 
failed him, then to the amaze- 
ment of everyone standing near 
he broke out with, ‘“‘ You—you 
silly—clown ! ”’ 

Whose thin voice was this 
which issued from the deep 
bull throat? Certainly not 
the boatswain’s. He, a war- 
rant officer of one of Her 
Majesty’s men-o-war! He, 
who had served, man and boy, 
in the Navy for the past thirty- 
five years! He, boatswain of 
H.M.S. Corraline, could find 
no better way of expressing 
his feelings than to whisper 
feebly something about a silly 
clown ! 

Was this the end of it? 
Was he getting religious, or 
what ? 

He left the deck hurriedly, 
and reached his cabin in a 
panic. There he poured him- 
self out a generous tot of rum. 

Reflection only made matters 
worse. Such a thing had never 
happened to him before. 

“God forgive me,” ejacu- 
lated the boatswain piously, 
“if I can’t take ’is name in 
vain to-morrow !” 

Recovery and self-respect re- 
turned with the morning, but 
he was never the same man. 

And there he was! Yes, 
that was my old friend. It 
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would be just like him to spot 
a stranger. 

He approached in an aggres- 
sive manner, and I hailed him 
by his name. 

“Probably takes me for a 
lawyer with my grip,” I sur- 
mised. He loathed the very 
name of a lawyer, and con- 
sidered them a breed beneath 
contempt, with all their craft. 

** Oo the yell are you, then ? ” 
he said, coming squarely up to 
me. 

I explained. 

He was obviously puzzled for 
a bit, but when I mentioned the 
old ship he flattened in his 
head sheets and bore round in 
my wake. 

Seizing my shoulders in both 
huge paws, he steered me in 
through the latticed porch and 
pulled a jar of tobacco down 


from the mantelpiece. 

“Why, sir, this is a bit of 
old times. You'll be Mr Bevan ; 
you ain’t altered much I'll be 
bound.” 

He had evidently missed my 


name. He was a little hard of 
hearing, and I produced the 
card that I had got ready for 
emergencies. 

“Why yes, of course, and 
you a post captain. I should 
*ve known, but it’s nigh forty 
years gone. Well, sir, captain, 
Mr—er—well, and how are yer 
young gentleman ? ”’ 

He was back in the past, 
and I sat before him as nothing 
else than one of the “ young 
gentlemen ”’ for all my hard- 
earned four gold stripes. 

Old memories were dragged 
out one by one. Yes, he had 
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He was anxious to give me 
advice about my future for all 
that I had the word retired 
on my card. Life was only 
just beginning for me, as he 
was at much pains to assure 
me. He would lay my course 
along the lines that had been de- 
scribed by officers under whom 
he had served as “ Primitive 
methods.’ ‘Mister er—er” 
(he could not retain my pro- 
per name), “‘they’ve always 
served me up to date in spite 
of new-tangled notions. If a 
youngster can’t bring ‘imself to 
understand your meanin’, put 
a mark of it on to ‘is skin; 
that’s where it tells! ”’ 

Once or twice in the course 
of our reminiscences I endeav- 
oured to assert myself as a 
sailor of some experience. He 
would have none of it! He 
had constituted himself my 
‘sea daddy ” in the past, and 
my ‘‘ sea daddy ” he remained. 
There was no moving him. 
I resigned myself to the 
position. 

There are theories that the 
qualities of material enter some- 
times into the essence of the 
human mind. I could not help 
symbolising the salt-encrusted 
oak that our copper-sheathed 
sailing ships were built of in 
those days in connection with 
the character of this kindly old 
nugget, who, I believe, had 
endeared himself to every soul 
of the ship’s company in spite 
of his rough-and-ready ways, 
and speculating along these 
lines I realised that time was 
getting on. 

I threw out one or two hints 


grown older, and even wiser. in this direction, but he had 
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no intention of allowing me 
easily to depart. 

The old gentleman was some 
sort of an elder in the local tin 


church. His son was the chief. 


and only organist. I was to 
have the extreme pleasure of 
hearing the performance. This 
was announced as a foregone 
conclusion, and in a manner 
that anticipated no denial. I 
had struck an uncharted shoal, 
and it would be difficult to get 
away again into open water. 

“Do you attend Divine ser- 
vice, then, yourself ? ’’ I asked. 
It was the right way of asking 
him if he went to church. 

“O’ course I attend Divine 
service,” he replied hotly ; 
“ere ’ave I been, man and 
boy, this——”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I know; 
but it was more or less com- 
Now 


pulsory in those days. 
that you are on your own, you 
know——”’ 

“No more compulsory in 
them days than it is now,” 


said he. ‘‘ The Queen’s Regu- 
lations lays down—lI’ve got my 
Regulations in that cupboard 
there.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” I said, 
“we all know attendance is 
laid down as voluntary, but 
the alternative was not worth 
taking. You don’t have to 
give any reason now, and so 
far as I remember you never 
used to go much on religion.” 
I was angling for a weather 
gauge upon that organist son 
of his. 

“No more I don’t go much 
on religion now,” he growled, 
“but primitive methods is dif- 
ferent from religion. It’s dis- 
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cipline, that’s ’ow I look at it, 
and I ain’t met any one here- 
abouts who cares to argue 
about it.” 

** Oh, I see,” said I, laughing, 
“you still believe in the rights 
of primitive man.” 

He winked his eye. “I’m 
a leadin’ ’and in these parts, 
and not so old that I can’t lay 
on the old rattan when I’m 
put to it. Don’t you believe 
it, Mr—er—er—young gentle- 
man.” 

It was useless prompting him 
with my name and rank, and 
I no longer tried to do so. 

** Well,” I said at last, “I 
must be packing along. I’ve 
got an engagement at the Hall. 
Perhaps if you are going in 
that direction you can put me 
upon my way.” 

The old man was quite ready. 
He affected a square-rigged 
bowler, as became a pillar of 
the church, and unhooking from 
its peg an ugly-looking black- 
twisted rattan, we trudged off 
together up the path that led 
to the main road. 

A few small shops near the 
little tin church proclaimed 
themselves as an attempt at 
a village. My residence for 
the night lay about a mile 
down the road. 

“T’ve got to start early,” he 
announced presently, ‘‘in order 
to go the rounds.” 

“What do you call ‘the 
rounds ’? ” I asked. 

“‘ Well, I just go round and 
clear lower deck before Divine 
service in order to see that 
nobody is skulking behind mess 
lockers.” 


I began to see. This busi- 
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ness promised to be entertain- 
ing. A few minutes more or 
less would not make very much 
difference to my programme. 

The process was simple. 

I found that we marched up 
to each door and demanded if 
the principal occupants had 
gone to church. If not, the 
reason why. 

From my point of view the 
proceeding seemed to be arbi- 
trary in the extreme, but the 
west country is not my part 
of England, and there I sup- 
pose one behaves as a Roman, 
or rather as a west countryman. 
It was evident that the locality 
held my companion in great 
respect ; there was not the 
smallest sign of mutiny. 

As we progressed, I began 
to realise that the whole village 
stood in awe of the old auto- 
crat. Here and there little 
isolated groups, appearing 
round the corners, dodged 
quickly out of sight. They 
were being driven remorselessly 
into a body that congregated 
round the church door. 

In spite of all his boasting 
to the contrary, the old boat- 
swain had got religion, and got 
it pretty bad. In a way I 
was relieved to find it so. I 
remembered his devotion to 
that little wife of his; it must 
have been a terrible wrench 
at the parting. 

‘“‘T see you've found the way 
to heaven for a sailor,” I ven- 
tured tactfully. 

He would not admit it. 

“‘ Heaven,” he said passion- 
ately; ‘‘d’ye call it heaven 
driving a lot of cursed swine 


to their duty of a Sunday 
morning ? ”’ 

He faced me, mopping his 
brow with a large coloured 
handkerchief. 

“ Why, I call it just Hell.” 

I confess I was puzzled. 

‘“*Tt’s mainly for the sake of 
‘is mother I do it. She was 
dead set on ‘is ’aving a big 
audience, and unless I keep 
the ball rolling, why, half of 
them ’ud be slacking under the 
excuse of bein’ idlers or sweepers 
or attendin’ the doctor.” 

So this was the secret. That 
infernal son of his. 

“T’m not denyin’,”’ he went 
on, indicating the little tin 
church which we were now 
rapidly approaching, “that I 
find a power of rest in there, 
what with young Albert playin’ 
the organ, and ‘is sister and 
all around me. Me and the 
missus, that is to say.” 

I led him on. Under the 
influence of music, it seemed 
the crusted shell of prejudice 
had softened somewhat. What 
if this impossible musician with 
his American organ should set 
the gates of Paradise ajar for 
his father unwittingly ? 

The village was by now de- 
serted. A few malcontents 
whom we came upon at the 
back of the church scrambled 
hurriedly for the entrance as 
my companion’s rattan came 
into the position of ‘ clear for 
action.” The next moment 
we were alone. I had meant 
to say “‘ Good-bye,” but some 
instinct told me that this was 
the sort of moment in which 
great things are done. 
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The old man had spoken of 
his wife as if he believed in her 
presence. 

“Do you remember,” I be- 
gan, “ that I used to read books 
on spiritualism ? ”’ 

He grinned knowingly. In 
fact, I believe at that moment 
he placed me among the vari- 
ous other midshipmen, recog- 
nised the number of my mess 
for the first time. 

“Didn’t I catch you at it 
once ?”’ he cried, laughing. 

The fish, it seemed to me, 
had bitten. 

“Well,” I went on, ‘‘ I don’t 
profess to any particular kind 
of religion. I like to go bald- 
headed for the truth. I have 
studied the matter carefully 
ever since, and I should just 
like to tell you this——”’ 

He broke in at this point. 
“Ye mean to tell me that I 
didn’t persuade ye to give it 
up, then, eh ? ” 

“No,” said I; ‘on the 
contrary, I made it a life 
study.” 

He seemed to be counting 
the knotty portions of his 
formidable rattan. Was con- 
science pricking him for a 
beating that he now realised 
was not deserved ? 

“Ay, young gentleman, ‘t 
seems to me ye must have got 
a tough hide.” 

I blundered on. It was diffi- 
cult to steer him into quite 
the course I wished to set, and 
I noticed he was crowding me 
toward the little door. I began 
to think he was expecting me 
to go in with him. I really 
could not go that far; in fact, 
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I had already overstayed my 
time. 

“What you want,” he said 
darkly, ‘is a little bit of primi- 
tive methods. I larned ye 
once, young gentleman, and 
I never larned ye hard enough 
by all the blarsted saints that 
ever—darn my eyes ‘ere—come 
in ere.” 

I glanced helplessly up the 
deserted road. There in the 
distance stood the haven where 
I would be, and here at my 
elbow the small and narrow 
door. 

He was straightening out 
his rattan. Surely, surely he 
could not—I mean I, a post 
captain, a member of this and 
that society, and an influential 
—good Lord ! 

There was only one alter- 
native, and in the agony of the 
moment I took it hurriedly. 
Followed closely by “sea 
daddy,’ I took a seat reluct- 
antly among the just. 

I need not enlarge upon 
the following hour and more. 
I had been roped in for Divine 
service, and it was clear that 
I must be prepared to receive 
the full dose. 

The old boatswain was in 
his element. At last observing 
that he had settled down to 
snore comfortably, I took out 
my handkerchief and buried 
my face in it, then rose from 
my seat and tiptoed silently 
out. No doubt a sympathetic 
part of the audience thought 
that I was suffering physically, 
but fortunately no one offered 
me further assistance than an 
easy passage. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AND LIFE IN THE 
MALAYAN RUBBER. 


BY A. B. H. 


Ovr first home in Malaya 
is a bungalow which has be- 
longed to a succession of bache- 
lors, each one more casual than 
the last in his housekeeping. 
You cross a plank bridge which 
Spans the transport canal, and 
enter our padang through a 
space in the bamboo hedge. 
We have an oblong clearing in 
the rubber, which forms three 
black walls around us. 

The bungalow squats square- 
ly in the middle on five-foot 
pillars, with a well-spread un- 
tidy attap roof pulled down 
like a cape over its shoulders. 
There is a jack-roof, a second 
roof perched on the ridge-pole 
like a coolie’s hat, for extra 
coolness. 

We face south. I stand here 
on the verandah and look 
through three tall angsenna 
trees over the large padang 
on the other side of the canal. 
There is always a breeze blow- 
ing up from the sea. We are 
lucky in this. If the prevailing 
wind blew from any other 
direction, it would never reach 
us through the rubber. 

The fifteen-foot verandah is 
the most important part of the 
house. At one end is the 
mosquito-room, where we sit 
at night. The other end serves 
us as a lounge and dining- 
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room. There is no glass in 
our windows, and there is a 
Space between walls and ceiling 
to allow of free circulation of 
air. You see, the temperature 
scarcely varies all the year 
round. 

We have a wooden ceiling, 
but beyond this luxury our 
bungalow is very primitive. 
My bedroom has no rear wall, 
only the weather - boarding, 
which overlaps and allows curi- 
ous creatures to wander in 
from the jungle. 

Five cement steps lead down 
to the bathroom, a_ white- 
washed cell built under the 
eaves. The floor is of cement, 
and it slopes down to one 
corner so that the water can 
drain out. There are no baths 
or running water. A _ large 
earthenware jar, like the ones 
that Ali Baba’s forty thieves 
hid in, holds my week’s supply 
of wash water. I stand upon 
a piece of duckboard, soap 
myself all over, and then dash 
water over myself, using a zinc 
ladle. The water runs over the 
floor and out of the drain. 
This is supposed to serve the 
double purpose of washing me 
and the floor at the same time. 

During my first ; week of 
housekeeping I felt desperately 
that we had everything in our 
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bungalow except the essentials 
—no running water, no sinks, 
no proper ice-box. 

The kitchen is a shed with 
a brick altar in the middle. 
Upon this altar one lights a 
pile of coconut shells. There is 
no chimney. The smoke wan- 
ders out through the chinks 
in the attaps, leaving a layer 
of soot on the walls as it blows 
about. You put an iron grill 
over the flames when you cook. 
The wonder is not that the 
cooking is so poor, but that 
any meal at all can be pre- 
pared with such primitive ar- 
rangements. 

You immaculate housewives, 
gloat over the white tiles of 
your kitchens, the clean gas or 
electric ranges, the shelves of 
shining utensils, and the silvery 
pots and pans ! 

My pots and pans never 
shine. How can they, when 
they are coated thick with 
soot each time they are used ? 
These coconut shells give a 
greasy black smoke, which I 
defy you to scour off. 

After preparing a meal the 
cook squats over the gutter 
with a bucket of canal water 
and some coconut fibre, and 
cleans the insides of his pans ; 
but he does not attempt the 
outsides. I was shocked at 
first, but now I agree with 
him. 

We have a plantation of 
fruit-trees behind the house. 
There are bananas, jackfruit, 
Mangoes, guavas, pineapples, 
coconuts, and pomeloes. The 
bananas are good, but the other 
fruits are poor in quality. How- 
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ever, they help out with the 
supplies. 

The question of food is very 
vexing in our neighbourhood, 
as we have to go seven miles 
over atrocious roads and cross 
a ferry to the nearest market, 
and very little is to be ob- 
tained even then. Once a 
week we get meat and ice from 
Penang, but they both run 
out before the week is over. 
Vegetables are scarce. We have 
egg-plant, called bringals, and 
ladies’ fingers, both grown for 
their own consumption by the 
Tamil labourers. We also have 
onions and inferior potatoes, 
and, of course, rice. These 
things, used constantly, get a 
little tiresome. By paying an 
outrageous price we get a cab- 
bage occasionally on our trips 
past the market in the nearest 
town, and sometimes we re- 
joice over turnips. 

Fish should be both plentiful 
and cheap, but it is neither, 
as the fishers at the mouth of 
the river send all their catch 
to Penang by launch whenever 
possible. It is only when com- 
munications fail that we get 
supplies from them. Eggs also 
run out very often, and when 
they come from the coast they 
taste of the refuse fish upon 
which the chickens have been 
fed. 

We do not keep large sup- 
plies, as food is not easily 
stored in this bungalow. The 
storeroom is very tiny ; almost 
filled with a square table, whose 
legs stand in water. Upon this 
table is a sort of pigeon-house 
enclosed by mosquito - proof 
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wire. The legs of this safe also 
stand in water, but in spite of 
this double precaution ants 
Swarm everywhere. 

One week we found that they 
were walking over the surface 
of the water. The only ex- 
planation I can give is that 
the angsenna trees in front of 
the house were in full bloom 
at that time, the ground be- 
neath them was thick with 
yellow flowers, and the air full 
of pollen, which must have 
been blown about by the wind. 
This pollen may have formed 
a thin scum on the water- 
bowls, over which the ants 
could walk. Anyhow, I had 
to put a strong disinfectant in 
the water before I could stop 
them. 

Insects penetrate even into 
the glass jars in which I keep 
my sugar and flour. They are 
everywhere. One of the reasons 
given in a medical journal for 
the prevalence of nervous dis- 
orders amongst Europeans in 
these parts was the unceasing 
torment by small insects. This 
is very true. The little crea- 
tures that one would delight 
to observe under a microscope 
in a laboratory are not quite 
so charming when they live 
with you in armies. 

There is something dreadful 
about opening a package of 
flour and finding it crawling 
with cockroaches. These lusty 
creatures have to be sifted out, 
as there is no other flour to be 
had. Every time you put 
sugar into your tea you see 
drowning ants struggling on 
top, and you never get used to 
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them really, although you may 
fish them out with an expert 
spoon. 

The charge of idleness cannot 
be justly brought against house- 
keepers in the country parts of 
Malaya. What may be true 
of towns like Singapore and 
Penang, where excellent ser- 
vants can be obtained, I don’t 
know. Here my days are filled 
with the unceasing round of 
trifles, which must be con- 
scientiously supervised if we 
are to remain healthy. 

Our drinking water is sent 
down to us once a week by 
launch. It is kept in a large 
tub, and when wanted it is put 
through a drip stone filter, then 
boiled, and filtered again. The 
bedding has to be aired in the 
sun every day to keep it sweet, 
and once a week or so all 
clothing and linen must be 
sunned. R. changes completely 
three times a day, and his 
things are washed out at once 
by the tukan, as otherwise the 
cloth would rot with sweat. 
Silk things brought out from 
home go to pieces very quickly, 
and one’s cotton things, from 
the frequent washing and the 
strong light, fade rapidly, 80 
that one is forced to sew, no 
matter how unskilful one may 
be. In six months here I have, 
by my unaided exertions, solved 
the most intricate of puzzles, 
the paper pattern ! 

All books must be examined 
and wiped frequently, as ants 
and fish-moths devour them 
from cover to cover. We paste 
brown paper over the backs of 
our pictures for the same rea- 
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son, and I change the naptha- 
lene balls frequently in all our 
cupboards. 

The question of managing 
servants who do not know your 
language or the first rudiments 
of housework is a problem. 
One can pick up enough Malay 
in a few weeks to give simple 
orders, but these Tamils do 
not always know Malay, and 
their own language is very 
difficult. There are splendid 
Chinese servants to be obtained 
in the towns and seaports, 
but they do not like to live 
as far out in the jungle as this, 
so we have to put up with what 
we can get. 

When I came here first, our 
household was staffed by Bal- 
ready, Ramsamy, and Sinapin. 
The first is the tukan-ayer or 
coolie water-carrier, the second 
the boy, and the third the gar- 
dener. To these we added 
Armugam, the cook. 

Balready’s duties were to 
carry water, to do rough house- 
work, and to wash out the 
Tuan’s (Master’s) khaki clothes 
before they were sent to the 
wash. Because Balready was 
so slow and stupid, we called 
him, between ourselves, Ethel- 
red the Unready, and then 
Ethel. So he remained until 
one day Armugam, exasperated 
with his dulness, boxed his 
ears, and sent him howling 
away to the Lines. Now he is 
filling baskets for the chokera 
gang. The truth is, that Bal- 
ready is a savage, and dislikes 
Civilisation. Clothes unnerve 
him, and he pines on a polished 
floor. 
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Now we have Morthen, a 
very fine worker, in his place. 
He is a tall powerful Pariah, 
who used to be a general ser- 
vant in a Malay household. 
He does Balready’s work in 
the house, and carries water 
and wood. Sinapin cuts the 
grass and hedge, kills snakes, 
gathers flowers in the morning, 
and looks after the fruit. 

It took the boy three months 
to learn anything of household 
routine. Now it takes me all 
my time to see that he doesn’t 
forget. The Tamils have bad 
memories, and at last I wrote 
out a weekly time-table which 
was translated into Tamil, and 
posted it where it could be 
seen and referred to. I worked 
on that strictly for months, 
standing over the men to show 
them what I wanted. People 
said that the servants would 
leave, as Tamils are so lazy 
that they hate steady work. 
But, on the contrary, they are 
most devoted. I insist upon 
having all the household ar- 
rangements completed before 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Then we have lunch, and the 
servants all go to take their 
siesta. Beyond the serving of 
meals and odd jobs, there is 
no heavy work in the afternoon. 

Chinese servants quickly get 
into habits, and once you train 
them they go on doing things 
best if they can stick to the 
same plan. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of guests inspires a Chinese. 
It’s different with these ser- 
vants. A Tamil is more like 
a child. He grows tired of 
routine. Once the novelty of 
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a method is over, he finds it 
difficult to repeat it. He hasn’t 
much energy, and he likes to 
sit down between jobs to sleep. 
Also, he has infinite capacity 
for chatter. 

Our boy is a Tamil, and the 
other servants are Pariahs, so 
there is sometimes friction. 
Words fly. The boy flaunts 
his caste in the faces of the 
others. The boy wears a red- 
striped turban, a singlet, and 
a sarong. He has a pair of 
trousers for best, but he doesn’t 
often putthemon. The General 
Manager’s boy told him that 
he’d beat him if he found him 
swanking in trousers ! 

The besetting sin of these 
people is their habit of borrow- 
ing. When given their pay 
they spend it all at once, and 
come back the next day to 
get advances. We have dis- 
couraged this, and now it is 
only occasionally that the ser- 
vants come to ask for money, 
and then we only give them 
as much as they can easily pay 
back at the end of the month. 

When I came here first the 
dishes were washed on the floor 
of the side verandah. Ants 
swarmed over the plates, which 
were allowed to dry in the sun. 
Everything was stacked on the 
floor. The squatting posture 
is the natural one for these 
people. The brushes, polish, 
vases, &c., were all put under 
the table instead of upon it. 

The bungalow is furnished 
mainly with cane and wicker, 
and to my horror it was swarm- 
ing with insects of an unpleas- 
ant kind. The only real cure 
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for this trouble is cremation, 
but as this was too expensive, 
we bought kerosene and insti- 
tuted a weekly disinfecting of 
all furniture. This, combined 
with a deadly spray, keeps the 
creatures down somewhat. At 
any rate, they have been cleaned 
out of the mosquito-room. As 
I write this, I glance furtively 
around, and brush the ants 
from my page. But ants are 
clean creatures. 

But the white ants are my 
despair. They infest this bunga- 
low. They have hollowed out 
many of the beams. They 
build great muddy tracks down 
the sides of the verandah pil- 
lars and the white walls of the 
rooms. Their habit is to make 
covered ways of mud, like the 
fingers of a hand, which gradu- 
ally stretch from ceiling to 
floor. No amount of scrubbing 
will quite remove the traces. 
First I scrape the tracks from 
the walls, being careful to get 
all the white ants which swarm 
inside like maggots. Then I 
scrub the traces with soap, and 
finally rub them with gasolene. 
But the next day the track 
begins again. I look up now, 
and see a long trickle of mud 
like thick brown molasses 
stretching down the nearest 
pillar, the work of two days for 
these persevering creatures. 

Yesterday R. pushed a chair 
back against the wall, and the 
leg went through the skirting 
board as if it had been brown 
paper. The whole board was 
rotten, and the surface was 
only held together by white 
paint. 
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The ordinary ants are of 
every size and colour, from 
the large black army ant to 
the tiny red stinging one. One 
of those dreadful nights in 
March, during my five weeks’ 
spell of dysentery, I woke up 
feeling as though I were on 
fire. My shoulder and side 
were covered with tiny red 
ants. It was a humiliating 
position, as if one were a lump 
of carrion being carried off. 
No wonder that dead things 
disappear so rapidly in this 
country. 

All kinds of creatures visit 
me, stalking in through the 
chinks in my weather-boards, 
especially in the evening. Great 
spiders frequently appear, huge 
beasts that you couldn’t cover 
with a cup. They jump like 
lightning, and their sting is 
very severe. It’s horrid to 
see them come in when one is 
having a bath. One feels so 
naked and defenceless. 

One evening we were sitting 
at dinner on the verandah 
when an enormous red centi- 
pede with yellow legs crawled 
over the edge of the table. 
The waving of its legs made 
me feel nauseated. We jumped 
up. I screamed, and the ser- 
vants came running in. The 
boy grabbed a book, which he 
pressed on its head, while I 
cut it in two with a knife. 
Then we finished our meal 
inside. 

In going down the steps of 
my bathroom not long ago I 
Saw the legs of one of these 
creatures moving in a crack. 
I called to R., who killed it 
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with a thick shoe. These centi- 
pedes are very hard. At first 
I used to see things like this 
in my dreams. That same 
night I turned on my electric 
torch suddenly, and found a 
tremendous spider on the wall 
close to my bed. R. tumbled 
out of bed when I called, and 
stumbled into my room, but 
he was so sleepy when he hit 
at it that he missed it, and it 
leapt away into the shadows. 
For the rest of the night when- 
ever I closed my eyes I saw legs 
moving . . . centipedes’ and 
spiders’. 

There are small centipedes, 
too, soft enough to scrunch 
underfoot, and there is the 
threadlike one which glows with 
a phosphorescent poison. 

There are beetles of all sizes, 
colours, and shapes, from the 
huge black coconut beetle that 
is so hard that you can stand 
on him without breaking his 
armour, to the long green Pray- 
ing Mantis, who sits on the 
verandah railing and makes 
faces at you. At present there 
are plagues of mosquitoes. A 
bath is a torture. The vile 
creatures settle in clouds on 
your shoulders while you are 
pouring water on the rest of 
you. My evening bath is a 
scramble. My towel cannot flap 
fast enough, and by the time 
I crawl into bed under the net 
I am bitten all over. 

Perhaps the sandflies are 
worse. They are small enough 
to squeeze through the netting, 
and they bite without buzzing. 
You can no more ignore their 
sting than you could help 
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jumping if pricked unexpectedly 
with the end of a red-hot needle. 

The only welcome creatures 
are the tiny lizards, which 
Swarm everywhere, making a 
sort of frieze at night around 
the walls and ceiling. These 
are like miniature crocodiles, 
ranging from one inch to five 
inches in length, and they are 
eternally devouring flies and 
other small game. Their fav- 
ourite place is in the shades of 
lights, where all kinds of small 
insects flutter. What the house 
would be without them I shud- 
der to think. They are un- 
canny, of course, following you 
about with their beady eyes, 
and they are constantly falling 
from the ceiling. Also their 
droppings accumulate on the 
tops of mosquito curtains and 
on shelves. But for all their 
faults I like them. 


Whenever the boy has done 
wrong, or has overstayed his 
leave, he comes with a small 
offering in his hand—a flower, 
a banana, or some small thing 
with which to turn away my 
wrath. He always makes me 
feel as though I should be 
apologetic. 

One morning when he had 
been away for some hours, and 
there was much work to be 
done, he came up with a small 
yellow kitten in his hand. 
What could Ido? The bunga- 
low swarmed with rats, and 
besides, the kitten immediately 
crept into my arms and purred. 
Now it is the core of the house, 
and a brilliant ratter. We 
called it Poochie at first, as 


that is the word which the 
natives use to mean any small 
creeping thing. 

Poochie is immaculately yel- 
low. Like all Malay kittens, 
it has extraordinarily high hind- 
quarters and a twisted cork- 
screw tail. It washes itself 
daintily after each meal, and 
is otherwise perfect. You know, 
you cat lovers, how a kitten 
smells sweetly of clover, grass, 
heather, and flowers? R., who 
had never taken to a cat before, 
was so struck with the scent 
of Poochie that he said we had 
better hire it out for vast sums 
to woollen factories, where it 
could flavour Harris tweeds. 
Henceforth Poochie is Mr Harris. 

I like to have Mr Harris in 
the room with me, as it means 
that I am instantly aware if 
any creeping or crawling thing 
is about. After six weeks of 
the bungalow without seeing 
any very noxious creature, I 
sent up a song of glee, and 
said, “Nothing nasty here.” 
The following day Poochie 
brought me in a poisonous 
salamander. That week we 
killed five snakes and two 
centipedes. 

I have often wondered 
whether I would rather find a 
snake or a centipede in my 
bathroom. Now I know. 

Last night as I was about to 
step down for my bath I heard 
@ curious sound in the spare 
bathroom next door, like a 
great cat spitting. I listened, 
and heard it again, and then 
slipped on my kimono and went 
up to R.’s room, where he was 
reading the paper under his 
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net. He took my torch, and 
we went along. The spitting 
sounded quite loud as we neared 
the door of the bathroom. R. 
shone the torch down the steps. 

“It’s Poochie,”’ he said, and 
the circle of light showed the 
yellow kitten sitting on the 
ground close to the jar of water. 
Then the noise began again. 
“Tt’s another cat surely,” he 
added. 

* Another cat?” 

“No. By Jove, it’s a snake ! 
Go back and get a stick.” 

A black cobra was backed 
up in a corner, hissing furiously 
at the kitten. The sound of 
that hiss was dreadful. It filled 
the room, like the noise of 
water being sprayed on to 
white-hot metal. 

I rushed around in the dark 
trying to find a stick. R. had 
to keep the torchlight on the 
snake, and he wanted to go 
down to pick up the kitten, 
which he thought was in danger. 
I was frantically determined 
not to let him go down and 
risk being bitten, and all I 
could find as a weapon was an 
umbrella, which was too soft 
to make any impression. My 
gardening trowel hung from a 
peg in the hall, but it was too 
short to use with safety; alto- 
gether there was more excite- 
ment in that ten minutes than 
I want again for a long time. 
R. threw something at the 
kitten, who sat there calmly, 
putting out a paw occasionally 
when the snake wriggled. I’ve 
seen Chinese domestic cats chas- 
ing snakes before, but you can’t 
imagine anything more ridicu- 
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lous than our tiny kitten cor- 
nering a cobra. 

While we were trying to drive 
off Poochie, the snake glided 
around the edge of the jar, and 
before we knew what it was 
doing, it was sliding out of the 
drain hole. KR. got a couple of 
whacks at it with the trowel, 
but could not stop it. He 
wanted to go out and follow 
it, but as he had only socks on 
his feet, I screamed to him to 
come back. Except for our 
torchlight it was pitch black. 
The servants had gone home 
long before, and it was useless 
to try to get the creature 
single-handed. I went to the 
Spare room window and shone 
the light out. There was the 
kitten walking delicately 
through the dew- drenched 
grass, and sniffing around the 
edge of an empty packing- 
case. R. blocked the drain, 
and we went to bed. 

So now I know whether I’d 
rather find a snake or a centi- 
pede in my bathroom. I never 
go into it without looking care- 
fully around me, and upon 
getting into bed I always ex- 
amine the pillows and blanket. 

On reading this over it seems 
to me that I have dwelt on all 
the trials of housekeeping in 
the rubber. You must excuse 
this, as I am a beginner here. 
When one starts in suddenly, 
the difficulties seem to loom 
up and obscure everything else. 
However, I don’t want you to 
think that these things can 
make life unhappy. There are 
many compensations. Some 
things, like insects in the food, 
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can never be entirely ignored, 
but there’s a certain joy in 
evolving dishes from seemingly 


In July the countryside of 
Malaya stinks of durien, the 
tropical fruit of curious shape 
and revolting smell. Every 
village has its pedlar surrounded 
by a group of squatting natives 
eating durien. Bagan Serai, 
our nearest town, reeks of it. 
Every Chinaman we pass has 
his bicycle loaded up with it. 
Every bulging sack carried by 
passing Tamils leaves the trail 
of stench behind. 

When we got home last 
night the cook triumphantly 
produced a durien®from the 
storeroom. Rk. told,\them to 
put it in the icebox, but I re- 
belled. Not with the butter 
and milk! Besides, it was as 
large as a football, and there 
was little enough room. So it 
was hung up outside. The 
idea was that R. should eat it 
for breakfast. 

When I went out to arrange 
the flowers this morning at 
seven the boy was squatting 
on the steps peeling the durien. 
The atmosphere around him 
almost made my stomach turn. 
I told him to be quick, and to 
throw away the skin, which is 
supposed to hold the smell. 
The prickly skin is filled with 
chunks of fruit like cut-off 
pieces of banana. When R. 
came in from the office to 
breakfast, there was a plateful 
of creamy lumps waiting for 


impossible foodstuffs, and in 
maintaining a household rou- 
tine in spite of difficulties. 


him, and the house was unfit 
for human habitation. The 
durien smells of garlic, onions, 
and gas, in a diabolic mixture. 

I accused R. of sheer bravado 
in the matter of eating the 
horrible stuff, and made him 
promise to go behind the kit- 
chen to devour it. He stood 
and looked at it for a moment, 
then, whether it was really 
bravado, or whether he decided 
that the game was not worth 
the candle, or whether the sheer 
smell of it shook his resolution, 
I don’t know, but at any rate 
he suddenly said that he didn’t 
want it. We presented it to 
the servants, to their vast de- 
light. 

Unfortunately, the boy went 
out and ate his share at once. 
Result—I could hardly bear 
to have him wait on us at 
breakfast. 

To shake off the effects of 
the durien, and hoping that 
the house would air during my 
absence, I accompanied RK. 
through the rubber from 9.30 
to 11. It would have been 
impossible for me in the sun, 
but the black shade of the 
rubber made exercise quite en- 
joyable. In spite of the heavy 
growth, there was a breeze. 

We kept for the most part 
to the tracks made by the 
tappers, as there are such fre- 
quent ditches. The narrowest 
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of these we jumped, but when 
we came to canals we had to 
hunt for bridges or stop-offs. 
Most bridges are formed of a 
single plank, but sometimes we 
had to cross on the trunk of a 
tree, helped precariously by a 
handrail made of a sapling 
laid across on forks from bank 
to bank. 

The rubber groves are melan- 
choly. The foliage is dark, and 
the trees are planted at such 
close intervals and so regularly 
that‘one seldom finds a glade. 
The% ground beneath is clean 
weeded, and drab with dead 
leaves. As far aS you can see 
are the black arches of rubber, 
and the white day beyond is 
blinding in contrast. There are 
thousands of acres of rubber- 
trees, each trunk with its little 
cup hanging, and each grove is 
as black as the last. There is 
a depressing tidiness about 
them. 

The outside edges of the 
groves are picturesque, espe- 
cially when the trees are shed- 
ding their leaves. They turn 
brown and russet then, and 
make one stir with the idea of 
autumn —the autumn which 
never follows our eternal sum- 
mer. Beyond our bamboo 
hedge the rubber branches 
droop and close in our bunga- 
low. At present the leaves are 
edged with paler green, and 
they fold down upon one an- 
other like the wing feathers of 
birds. 

K°It was an interesting walk. 
There are ant-hills as tall as 
myself in some parts. I knocked 
in the crumbling side of one, 
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and the yellowish creatures 
came swarming out. The finely 
granulated soil of these heaps 
makes an excellent surface for 
hard tennis courts and roads. 
It is largely used for such 
purposes. 

We saw squirrels in the rubber, 
after the seeds which are now 
ripening, and near the coconut 
fields by the water we saw 
monkeys in swarms. 

The coconut groves are full 
of sunshine, and the fantastic 
heads of the palms are con- 
stantly in motion. Spread out 
like untidy windmills, the 
fronds catch every breeze. 
They grate and rustle, until 
you might think yourself listen- 
ing to the sea. The winds 
flow through them like cur- 
rents. Coconuts drop occasion- 
ally, crashing through the 
branches, and thudding to the 
ground from great heights. The 
fronds fall too as they grow 
old, and the coolies gather 
them into piles so that there 
may be no obstruction to the 
gathering of nuts. 


Yesterday evening we walked 
up from the jetty along the 
unfrequented river bund, and 
came across a watchman fling- 
ing stones from a sling at 


monkeys. There seemed to be 
a whole village of them in the 
jungle fringe, and we watched 
them for some time as they 
made incredible leaps through 
the air. They spread out all 
four limbs, and seemed to fly 
from tree to tree, catching at 
twigs to guide themselves, and 
to break their fall when land- 
2A2 
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ing. We saw mothers with 
babies clinging to their stom- 
achs, and though it must have 
been difficult for them to direct 
their leaps, they managed very 
well. All these monkeys were 
waiting for an opportunity to 
cross the bund to the coconut 
fields that stretch beside the 
river. The watchman who 
walks up and down has a front- 
age of several miles to guard, 
so that the monkeys have a 
good chance to steal nuts, 
though they usually betray 
themselves by chattering and 
jumping about. 

They were very angry at our 
dog Q, who ran along ahead 
of us. The bund, or embank- 
ment which keeps the river out 
of the fields, follows the stream 
in all its twists, and the jungle 
fringe grows on the outside in 
the mud of the river bank, so 
that while walking we had the 
coconut fields on our left, and 
the jungle immediately on our 
right. As the bund is raised 
considerably, at times we could 
look over the wild growth to 
the river. 

We went in single file—- 
first Q, trotting on feverishly 
on the look-out for excitement, 
then myself, and then R., with 
a stick in case of snakes. 

Whenever Q saw a Solitary 
monkey, he made for _ it 
and barked furiously, even 
rushing down into the slime. 
The monkey would cough 
and swing with rage. But 
if there were many monkeys 
together, Q would run on, 
as he seemed to recognise the 
danger. If he had been alone 


the monkeys would have chased 
him, and woe to Q if they 
caught him! Sometimes these 
grey creatures will set upon a 
solitary man, but they seldom 
attack unless they are in over- 
whelming numbers. The old 
males are very fierce. 

We were walking briskly 
along, startled at times by the 
darting mudfish, or admiring 
the long dagger-like seeds of 
some of the trees, which fall 
point down and plant them- 
selves in the slime, when Q 
did an extraordinary thing. 

He stopped suddenly, 
crouched, and then leaned for- 
ward over his front paws, as 
if to see better. Then he half 
turned to come back. His 
black tail drooped. What had 
he seen? He went forward 
again gingerly, sniffed, started, 
and then turning, climbed down 
to the left, off the path, and 
trotted along the inner slope 
of the bund for about twenty 
yards. Then he climbed up 
on the bund again, and looked 
back over the space he had 
missed. Again he sniffed, 
crouched, and looked uneasy, 
and then went on. 

““There’s something in the 
jungle that he did not like,” 
said R. 

* Do you think it’s a snake ? ” 

“Can’t tell. Let me go first. 
Q would never have behaved 
like that unless there were some 
danger.” 

We went along slowly, keep- 
ing a sharp watch on the mud 
to the right, expecting a python 
at the very least. Suddenly 
there was a commotion, and a 
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baby crocodile, not two feet 
long, left the bund, and made 
a dash for the river through 
the jungle fringe. We were 
both startled. It was a sharp- 
pointed creature, of a mud- 
brown colour. We watched 
it until it was hidden by roots, 
and then I began to be afraid 
that the mother was not far 
off. There was little room on 
the bund, and a broad irriga- 
tion canal lay on our left, be- 
tween us and the coconut fields. 
A large crocodile might give 
us a lively time. 

We decided not to take any 
risks, but to follow Q’s example, 
and walk on the inner slope for 
the dangerous distance. Then 
we remounted and looked back. 
We could see nothing, but 
anything could have been lurk- 
ing in that tangle of trees and 
mud. Crocodiles are fond of 
snapping up dogs and monkeys, 
and both are commonly used 
for bait. 

It is only a few hundred yards 
across the river from this place 
to the virgin jungle of the delta, 
where tigers stalk, and in times 
of want these beasts have been 
known to swim the river and 
fall upon stray cattle, or even 
men. 

The beasts which lurk about 
these jungle estuaries are par- 
ticularly adventurous. One 
hears of tragedies from time to 
time, and yet the natives per- 
sist in bathing in the rivers. 
We have an old woman in the 
coolie lines who has only one 
leg. The other was bitten off 
by a crocodile, which dragged 
her down into the water. By 
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some miracle she was saved, 
and she hobbles about on 
crutches, and has done so for 
the past twenty years. Others 
have not been so fortunate. 

There are many varieties of 
snakes brought in by the Euro- 
pean assistants. Last week a 
young python was caught in 
the new clearing. It was ten 
feet long, and _ beautifully 
marked. In felling the jungle 
one constantly finds snakes, 
and the gangs of coolies kill 
them with enthusiasm 

There are whip-snakes, which 
twist their tails around trees 
and strike at your eyes when 
you pass; and there is the 
hamadryad, the dreaded king- 
cobra, the only snake in these 
parts which attacks unprovoked. 
His poison is deadly. A trans- 
port bull was pulling a punt 
up the canal a short time ago, 
and in sidling around a bridge 
it walked through a ground 
vine. It must have been bitten 
by the lurking cobra imme- 
diately, for in a few minutes, 
when the men had finished de- 
taching and attaching the chains 
from the load, the bull was 
dead. If that can happen to 
an animal of tremendous weight, 
what chance has a man ? 

These hamadryads are fortu- 
nately rare, but they crop up 
at intervals. Upon sighting 
you they come straight at you 
with great speed. If you’re a 
swift runner you can outrun 
them. For my part, I think 
I should be paralysed with 
fear, as one is in a night- 
mare. 

A former manager of this 
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estate was walking through the 
coconuts one day not so long 
ago when he heard a coolie 
give a scream. He looked 
around, and there was a hama- 
dryad rushing after a tapper. 
It was useless to try to do any- 
thing. The snake was upon 
the man in a second, and it 
was all over. 

Mac was telling me how he 
was chased by one of these 
creatures in his own garden. 
He was sitting in his verandah 
(his bungalow has two storeys) 
when he heard a strange noise 
in the hedge, like a monkey 
screaming. He went down into 
the garden, and there was a 
hamadryad in the act of strik- 
ing at a monkey. As soon as 
the cobra saw Mage, it left the 
monkey and came straight at 
him like an arrow. 

Mac turned and bolted up- 
stairs three at a time, and 
locked himself in his bedroom. 
Then he got a plank and a 
pole. With the help of his 
servant he pushed the plank 
over the partition, and threw 
it on the snake. They man- 
aged to pin it down by the 
tail. Then they poked at it 
with the pole, and when it 
reared to strike, they broke its 
neck with a sharp blow. Mac 
said that it was fifteen feet 
long, and that the hood was 
as large as his two outspread 
hands. 

Speaking of queer animals 
reminds me of our boarder the 
moosang. Almost all the bunga- 
lows here have moosangs living 
in their roofs. They are crea- 
tures like large wild cats, of a 


fawny brown, with two parallel 
stripes from the head down the 
back. They roam about at 
night looking for fruit and 
small animals, and they are 
useful in keeping down rats. 

One afternoon when I was 
sitting very quietly in the 
mosquito-room, I heard a scat- 
tering in the roof, and from the 
eaves came a column of rats, 
jumping and sliding from the 
rafters into the open. The 
moosang was getting busy. 

When I came here first the 
moosang woke me up every 
morning at about three, when it 
came home tosleep. It sounded 
like a herd of elephants tramp- 
ling over the board ceiling. 
But I am used to it now. 

Last week one of the men 
came over with a live moosang 
spitting from a wire in which 
the head and tail had been 
twisted. It was a present for 
me. However, I could not 
bear to think of killing it for 
the skin, so we sent it back. 
Yesterday enter the moosang, 
stuffed! Its eyes were blue 
glass. <A stick extended down 
the back of its spine from the 
head to the middle of its tail, 
leaving the tip to droop. The 
boy trembled with pride at 
this object. It appeared that 
he had thought we might like 
it as an ornament! To-day 
comes the man who stuffed the 
animal, with a request for a 
dollar. We sent the moosang 
to an assistant who is in- 
terested in natural history. 


The early morning here is 
lovely when it is chilly and 
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fresh with dew. All the bril- 
liant flowers stand up in their 
colours of red, orange, and blue, 
and the garden is a picture. 
Before breakfast we went for 
a walk up the coconut straight, 
and back through the rubber. 
The tappers were busy. We 
watched one man. He loosened 
the end of the dried rubber 
strip with his knife, pulled the 
strip off the old cut like a 
piece of grey elastic, and then 
shaved off a thin sliver of bark. 
The latex began to stream from 
the incision into the cup below 
the tin lead. Then putting the 
old rubber into his pouch, the 
tapper moved on to the next 
tree. These men are very 
deft. 

The European assistants and 
the native labourers turn out 
before dawn to work, and the 
former go to the distant parts 
of the estate on bicycles. 

The bicycle is the most im- 
portant means of communica- 
tion in this locality, where we 
are so far from the splendid 
Government roads. You meet 
cyclists tottering along, invari- 
ably with passengers on the 
carrier, whose awkward legs 
stick out into the path of the 
oncoming motorist. The ma- 
chines carry incredible loads. 
Once we saw two men on 
bicycles with a load of heavy 
planks stretched between them. 
There are Chinese pedlars with 
crates of chickens and ducks, 
and Malays with bulging sacks 
of fruit behind them. The 
tyres must be very strong. 

The Government roads in 
this country are perhaps the 


finest in the world, and it is 
a joy to motor on them. We 
are separated from them by 
seven miles of estate, and a 
river over which we cross if 
we wish to go anywhere. 

The jungle river at the estate 
ferry is wonderful. A dense 
growth of Nipa palms crowds 
the shore, and behind it is the 
bakau, or firewood preserve, 
full of monkeys. There is a 
water-gate which gives on to 
a sort of bay in the jungle 
growth. This in turn leads to 
the swift river. In this inlet 
the ferry waits—a clumsy 
wooden platform rowed by 
three men with long oars. 

The men set two planks from 
the bank to the ferry, and we 
run our car up them. Then 
we push off, stooping as the 
creepers trail over us, or lean- 
ing out to catch sight of orchids 
growing from the trees where 
large monkeys swing and chat- 
ter. Soon we are out in the 
stream, and the current catches 
us. Up and down the river 
the banks bend out of sight in 
heavy foliage, and if the tide 
is full you see floating islands 
of trees and palms swimming 
up and down. Ultimately they 
reach the sea, but till they do 
they are a nuisance, as they 
menace boats and bridges in 
their erratic wanderings. 

The Taiping Hills can be 
seen from here, blue in the dis- 
tance, and there is usually a 
deep peace over everything. 
The sunsets at the ferry are 
past dreams. The green of the 
sky, the violet clouds, and the 
blazing west, where heaven and 
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water are divided by the long 
black line of jungle, are things 
I am powerless to describe. 

We were going over to the 
mainland last week, and had 
to wait for the water to rise 
before we could pass. The 
sun had set, and there was a 
tiny shaving of new moon 
which gave no light, but the 
stars were brilliant in sky and 
river. Above us the black 
branches were full of yellow 
sparks. Each jungle tree was 
alight with fireflies, and the 
glow of them pulsed, as if they 
were all charged with electric 
current. Fairy Christmas 
trees! ... 

Last night when I crossed the 
ferry the sunset was particu- 
larly beautiful on the river, 
and having reached our side, 
where the rubber begins imme- 
diately, I turned the car lights 
on, so heavy were the shadows. 
It was nearly seven o’clock, 
and the tropical night was 
rushing down. 

To my consternation I found, 
after a moment or so, that 
there was something the matter 
with the battery. The lights 
went out. There was nothing 
for it but to go on as quickly 
as possible without them. 
Seven black miles lay before 
me. 

A native servant accom- 
panied me, but he knew noth- 
ing of driving. The estate road 
is of earth, with a sharp slope 
to one side, so that one has 
constantly to steer the car 
back. Wide transport canals 
run on both sides, and at un- 
expected intervals are bridges 


making such angles with the 
road that driving by day is 
difficult, and by night without 
lights a torture. 

As it grew darker I slackened 
the pace, trying to follow the 
lighter colour of the ruts. So 
we crawled for nearly four 
miles. Then a sudden clatter 
and commotion told me that 
I had nearly run over some 
natives who were walking home 
in the dark. Their dark skins 
are almost impossible to see at 
dusk, and at night they might 
as well be invisible. I pulled 
up at once. It was the Bengali 
baker going home with his 
wives, who were carrying his 
baking-tins. 

It was with an effort that I 
plucked up courage to start 
the engine once more. This 
time I made the boy go ahead 
a few steps, for we were off the 
road. He reported that we 
were headed for the canal on 
the right, so I climbed up again 
to the centre of the road. It 
was not far now to the bunga- 
low of an assistant who lived 
isolated in the middle of the 
estate. 

The house stood away from 
the road in a grove of coconuts, 
where it was not so dark as in 
the rubber. We could see the 
yellow streak of his lantern 
through the trees. I pushed 
the glass wind-shield up, and 
stood leaning forward over the 
wheel straining my eyes to 
see the ruts, telling the boy to 
watch for the white bridge over 
the canal to the bungalow. 
From time to time I asked him 
if it were in sight, and the 
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answer was always, “A little 
farther, mem.” 

At last we reached the bridge, 
felt it rattle under us, and then 
I drove up to the bungalow, 
where an oil lantern was swing- 
ing in the porch. It was a 
long drive around the garden, 
and I could only tell by the 
scrunching when the car was 
on the gravel. We pulled up. 
The assistant was out. 

However, we managed to 
borrow a bicycle lamp and an 
electric torch. The boy held 
these, and we went off, over 
the bridge and down the road, 
when, about a hundred yards 
on, the torch gave out. The 
lamp was an oil one that gave 
the merest glimmer of a light. 
I tried to drive with the boy 
stretched at full length on the 
running-board, holding the lamp 
down to the ground. But it 
was impossible. 

Then I made him walk along 
in front, but the black night 
engulfed him. So finally I 
stopped, and shut off the en- 
gine. It was useless. There 
was no moon. It would not 
be long, I knew, before a search 
party was sent out for me. 
In the meantime I must 
wait. 

I put on my coat, as the 
evening chill was making me 
Shiver, and sat on my feet to 
keep them from the mosquitoes. 
Tree frogs were calling, and 
owls. There were rustlings of 
jungle creatures all about— 
Snapping twigs, falling rubber 
Seeds and coconuts, and the 
thousand stealthy movements 
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of the jungle night creeping 
around the car. It seemed a 
long time, though it could not 
have been above half an hour, 
when suddenly a coconut tree 
far away outlined its silhouette 
against a flash of light. 

It was the assistant return- 
ing home in his car. We watch 
his progress for a couple of 
miles, first a faint twinkle, then 
a flash, twisting and turning 
along the road. I sounded my 
horn frantically. The track 
was very narrow, and I was 
afraid that I had not drawn 
up so that he could pass. 
However, he stopped when he 
saw me. 

After a brief consultation, he 
decided that since he could not 
turn there, he would continue 
on to his house, turn, and come 
back. He scraped past, and I 
saw his lights grow fainter, 
and then stronger as he passed 
again. He went in front of 
me, and I followed his rear 
light. Where the road was 
bad he went dead slow and gave 
me time, and where there was 
a bad corner or a bridge he 
sounded his horn, which I 
answered. So we went along 
the three miles home. 

R. was waiting on the steps, 
on the verge of coming to look 
for me. Never had I been 
more thankful to see him. I 
was so tired that my clothes 
fidgeted on me. Even dinner 
did not attract me, belated as 
it was. 

Now we carry a strong torch 
under the seat of the car in 
case of accidents. 





THE PHANTOM BRIDE. 


BY THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


ALTHOUGH by no means mor- 
bidly inclined, I confess to a 
lifelong habit of occasionally 
stepping aside from the thunder 
and bustle of the streets, and 
seeking an hour or two of seclu- 
sion and quiet thought among 
the resting-places of the dead. 
I repeat it is no love of the 
morbid that impels me to do 
this—I am as fond of the sun- 
shine, the open air, and the 
pleasures of the world as most 
men,—neither is it the hope of 
finding some rarity in statuary 
or the chance discovery of a 
great name. Now and then 
there comes over me a desire 
to put the innumerable inci- 
dents of everyday life into some 
sort of order, and so restore 
a sense of values that our head- 
long world does so much to 
destroy. Some men find this 
possible in the study, others in 
the country, and yet others in 
communal worship and hushed 
congregations; to me it is 
possible only in the  burial- 
grounds of the dead. It is here, 
and here alone, in the earth’s 
one oasis of absolute peace, 
that I find myself able to prac- 
tise the wise precept that would 
have us gauge all things from 
the point of view of eternity. 
And yet from long familiarity 
these burial-places have _be- 
come interesting to me for 
their own sake. To have seen 
one, it is true, is to have seen 


them all, for in European coun- 
tries at any rate there is seldom 
any variation—everywhere the 
Same crosses, the same figures 
of angels, the tablets, the 
Obelisks, and broken columns ; 
even the oldest of Jewish grave- 
yards, with their uniform tomb- 
stones, bear a striking resem- 
blance to the most modern of 
our crematoria. Ornament, epi- 
taph, and inscription, they also 
never seem to vary; it would 
seem as though death, the 
great leveller of men and 
women, had here laid a para- 
lysing hand on human inven- 
tion too. Only once have I 
seen a tombstone that was out- 
standing ; its design still pulsed 
with the strength of its creator, 
and the inscription was like a 
voice in a dead silence. 

I had lived in H for 
several years, and visited the 
great cemetery many a time 
before I became aware of the 
tombstone of which I speak. 
It was in the upper, and I 
presume the older, part, and 
if you passed through the 
stately entrance and bore away 
along the path leading to the 
right, you would find it hidden 
away behind some pretentious 
vaults and overhung by an old 
ash-tree. Having approached 
from another direction, I was 
still some fifty yards away 
when I first caught sight of it, 
and at that distance I took it 
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to be a slender and, of course, 
broken column. But as I drew 
near, it seemed to undergo a 
strange transformation, and as 
though imbued with life, it 
gradually resolved itself into 
the trunk of a young tree. The 
whole was done in white marble, 
and the roots were embedded 
in a not too large base stone 
or pedestal of the same material. 
The sapling rose gracefully to 
a height of five or six feet, 
where a giant hand had seem- 
ingly wrenched off the upper 
part, and left hanging only 
shreds of bark and a solitary 
bough in leaf. I had barely 
time to dwell on the grand yet 
not utterly hopeless concep- 
tion of a life cut short, when 
another and more striking pecu- 
liarity of the stone attracted 
my attention. Sunk in the 


bark was a smooth spiral several 
inches wide, extending from 
the roots to the solitary bough, 
and bearing what appeared to 


be a legend in wonderful 
tracery. Starting from below, 
I saw the figure of a young 
woman in her early twenties, 
clad in a loose robe, her hair 
falling in waves on her shoul- 
ders. She stood at a _ half- 
open door, which, with its 
pointed arch and heavy studs 
and bars, suggested a church 
or a castle. There was a vista 
of woodland and rolling mea- 
dows, and a few stars in the 
sky showing it was night. As 
the spiral curved round the 
tree, design was replaced by 
ornament, only to appear again 
half-way up the stem. To my 
Surprise, it was still the same 
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night scene of woodland and 
meadow and the half - open 
church or castle door; the 
position and figure of the 
woman were also the same, but 
her features were now furrowed 
with age, and her hair hung 
straight on her shoulders. I 
looked at the third and the 
last design. For the setting 
I had no eyes, for I saw at 
a glance it was unchanged ; 
but the girl! She stood once 
more in the flower of her days, 
and her hair was quick again 
with those glorious waves. The 
rest was conjecture, for the 
hand that had broken the 
marble had left the legend 
unfinished and the story untold. 

It may have been the door 
that suggested the Middle Ages, 
but I ransacked my memory 
in vain for a medieval tale 
that was here portrayed. I 
examined the stone more closely, 
and at the foot of the pedestal, 
almost hidden by the rank 
growing grass, I found this 
faded inscription, ‘‘ Margaret, 
1831-1895: Age 23,” and un- 
derneath in Italian, ‘‘ La Sposa 
Fantasma,” which meant in 
English, ‘“‘ The Phantom Bride.” 
I could discern nothing further, 
neither family nor place-name ; 
it was as though the survivor 
had willed that the statuary 
alone should tell the story, but 
yielding at the last moment to 
our more than human weak- 
ness for the written word, had 
added an inscription that half- 
revealed and yet half-veiled 
the meaning. The old world 
theme of a bride who had 
grown old and become young 
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again would have interested 
me little; the dates, however, 
pointed to an actual occurrence 
of a bare half-century ago, and 
in the nearness of the event 
and the deliberate misreckon- 
ing, “1831-1895: Age 23,” I 
half - sensed some underlying 
fact that would give new beauty 
and perhaps added truth to 
the ancient legend. 

I tore myself away from that 
tomb, only to return to it again 
and again. I invented a dozen 
explanations for it, but after 
a week of useless speculation 
I found myself no nearer the 
truth ; finally, I consulted the 
cemetery records. I confined 
my search to the two years 
1895, the year of Margaret’s 
death, and 1854, which, from 
the design and the inscription, 
I judged to be the tragic year 
of her life. An entry, dated 
12th December 1895, recorded 
the burial of one Margaret 
L——; her address was given 
as the Abbey, H——, but as 
I could find no house of that 
name in the neighbourhood, 
the information proved of little 
value. My one discovery of 
the year 1854 that had even 
the remotest bearing on my 
search was the burial record 
of a young Italian gentleman 
who was mysteriously killed 
on the heath in November of 
that year, and whose body, 
-according to a note attached 
to the record, was subsequently 
exhumed for reburial in Italy. 
His name was Guido Farinelli, 
and he, too, was twenty-three 
years of age. The connection, 
it is true, was slender enough, 


yet the Italian of the inscrip- 
tion pointed to something more 
than mere coincidence, and the 
year 1854 to a disaster that 
was common to both. My 
only hope of an explanation 
lay in a chance meeting with 
one of the survivors who had 
erected the tomb; but as 
season followed season and I 
met no one there, I began to 
fear that the story of the un- 
happy Margaret was lost be- 
yond recall. Alone my interest 
in the stone remained un- 
diminished. Around it I saw 
the pitiful images that undis- 
cerning minds and loving hands 
still cared for, yet here was a 
masterpiece left utterly to the 
mercy of the fog and rain. 
Irresistibly I was moved to 
take it under my protection, 
and with the return of the fine 
weather I began to do some 
tentative weeding around the 
grave, and to consider how 
best I could cleanse the marble 
of the grime of many years. 
It was already midsummer be- 
fore I set about the task, and 
as stain after stain fell away, 
and I brought the stone nearer 
to the state in which it had 
left its sculptor’s hands, I 
began to feel that I was gradu- 
ally removing the veil of the 
past thirty years, and far from 
receding, waS once more ap- 
proaching its haunting secret. 
I found it necessary to repeat 
the cleansing process twice be- 
fore I brought the stone to 
a satisfactory condition. I 
cleaned the pedestal, too, and 
the kerb round the grave; 
and lingering over the task, 
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I returned evening after even- 
ing to clip the grass or pluck 
up the weeds that seemed, at 
this time of the year, to spring 
up overnight. Regretfully I 
came to the conclusion that 
there was little more to be 
done, yet a mere speck on 
the stone would serve me as 
an excuse to come again. I 
half believed that my constant 
care and watch over the tomb 
would by its very intensity 
draw the owner, living or dying, 
to the spot; I was haunted 
by the idea that eyes as in- 
terested as My Own were in- 
cessantly gazing on what I 
was doing. As I bent over 
my last task and firmly 


cemented the loose joint in 
the kerb, I looked round re- 
peatedly, apprehensively, only 
to hear the rustling of the ash 


leaves and see the sun sinking 
over the westward hills. I 
had finished. Sadly and for 
the last time I gathered to- 
gether my tools and turned to 
go. The stone had preserved 
its secret; and as I went, I 
looked back on the design to 
which I had striven in vain to 
give a beginning or an end. 
Even as I looked, a figure 
emerged from the line of the 
ash-trees, and for a moment 
my heart stood still; but it 
was only an old cemetery at- 
tendant coming after me with 
a letter in his hand. There 
was no address on the envelope, 
and neither name nor address 
on the enclosure, which was 
brief, and read as follows: 
“You who have done so much 
for the dead will surely not 
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deny this little to the dying. 
Will you call on me immedi- - 
ately ?”’ I turned to the old 
attendant. ‘‘ Where am I to 
go?” He led the way with- 
out a word, and I followed 
him in silence. 

He stopped before a house 
in the very terrace in which 
I live, and even as I walked 
up the steps, the door was 
flung open. <A footman re- 
lieved me of my hand-bag, and 
I was shown upstairs to a room 
on the second floor. That I 
was impatiently awaited I 
judged by the nurse who stood 
on the landing; she held the 
door open as I entered, then 
closed it quietly behind me. 

The man who had sent for 
me must have been about 
eighty years of age, and lay 
slightly propped up with pillows 
in a large four-poster. His 
hair was white, and worn long 
in the manner of the artists ; 
his brow and cheeks were of 
the hue of polished marble. 
The record of the man’s life, 
however, was written in his 
eyes, that smouldered with pain 
or sorrow, and an expression 
which I can only describe as 
a great tenderness. He reached 
out feebly with his left hand— 
his right lay significantly still 
at his side,—and as I placed 
my own in his, he pressed it as 
though in gratitude for some 
unforgettable service. I took 
the chair already drawn up at 
his bedside; it must have 
been placed there so that the 
light should fall on my features, 
for he gazed at me long and 
earnestly, yet with a kindliness 
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and sensibility that relieved 
me of all embarrassment. As 
his eyes rested on mine, I knew 
he held the key to my thoughts. 
Explanation was here unneces- 
sary; I received and offered 
none. At last he broke the 
silence. 

“My name is Giovanni Fari- 
nelli; I am the brother of the 
Guido Farinelli who was killed 
on the heath on a night in 
November 1854.” His voice 
sounded deep and sonorous, 
despite the fact that he spoke 
slowly and guardedly, as though 
husbanding his strength or fear- 
ing a hemorrhage. ‘I shall 
never forget the night when 
the news of his death reached 
us, when my father read the 
message and grew old in an 
instant, and my mother gave 
a low moan and kept our house 
in darkness till the day of her 
death.’’ He paused, while his 
gaze sought the distance and 
the scene of that early tragedy. 
In the far corner of the room 
I saw a large mirror, and re- 
flected in its depths a partial 
view of the cemetery, including 
the old ash-tree and the tomb 
of Margaret. After a while 
he resumed the narrative, begun 
without prologue on his part, 
and continued without inter- 
ruption on mine. 

** My father was a prosperous 
manufacturer of Florence, and 
dealt in marble statuary of the 
kind you commonly see in 
burial-grounds. The business 
had been in the family for 
generations, but whereas my 
great - grandfather only em- 
ployed a few master craftsmen 





and turned out work of endur- 
ing merit, my grandfather and 
my father had been compelled 
by the circumstances of the 
times to increase their out- 
put a hundredfold, and what 
we lost in workmanship we 
gained out of all proportion 
in wealth. All Italy was our 
market, the south of France, 
and the Tyrol; and at the 
time of which I speak, we were 
gradually building up through 
our agents an extensive con- 
nection in England. It was 
here that my father, much 
against our mother’s will, sent 
Guido in the spring of the year 
1854, attaching him to our 
office in the ¢ity of London, 
and charging him to acquire a 
knowledge of English and Eng- 
lish business methods. As a 
compensation for his exile, my 
father made Guido a handsome 
allowance, and gave him full 
freedom to live his own life, 
trusting only to the boy’s in- 
tegrity and the occasional super- 
vision of our agent. The latter 
found Guido a comfortable lodg- 
ing on the opposite side of the 
heath, and every Saturday 
morning there arrived a pack- 
age from England containing 
a letter in English to my 
father, with a detailed account 
of Guido’s week’s work at the 
office; a letter in Italian to 
our mother, which she read 
daily till the following one 
arrived; and a little note in 
a mixture of both languages to 
myself, who was sixteen years 
his junior, a sister that came 
between having died in child- 
hood. We counted the months 
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as they passed, May, June, 
July, and August, and one fine 
day our grief for his absence 
was changed into the wonderful 
expectation of his home-com- 
ing. Truly it was still far 
distant. Guido’s progress had 
been so rapid at the office 
that my father had already 
promised him a month’s leave 
at Christmas; but even in 
September our mother and I 
began our preparations for his 
welcome. We all three loved 
Guido—my father proudly, as 
every father loves his eldest 
son and heir; but my father 
loved the family name and 
family fortunes too, and saw 
in Guido the means of increas- 
ing them and carrying them 
on. I loved him because he 
was broad-shouldered and so 


manly in bearing, and because, 
when he came home, he would 


take me on his horse and carry 
me across country, with my 
hair streaming on the wind 
and my eyes dilated—no, not 
with fear, for Guido would hold 
me secure in his strong arms. 
Our mother loved him, but of 
such love there is no under- 
standing. She gave him her 
dreams by day and her prayers 
by night, and for his welfare 
She would have sacrificed her- 
self, my father, and the family 
fortunes too. Would that the 
choice had been allowed her! 
The blow fell late on a Friday 
evening, too late for my father 
to set out that night for Eng- 
land. The following morning 
I saw the servants crowd round 
him, and their many hands 
offer him the package that none 
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had the heart to bring him 
alone. I followed him un- 
noticed into the dining-room ; 
I saw him read his own letter 
through from beginning to end, 
and I heard him whisper these 
words in benediction, “ Well 
done, my good, my faithful 
son!” My own little note 
and our mother’s letter he 
locked away, and for that I 
thank God still; it saved her 
reason and enabled her to die. 

‘** England, that had been so 
full of misfortune to the son, 
proved no kinder to the father. 
The sight of the dead Guido 
with a gaping hole in his breast 
and his heart torn away, as 
though an iron bar had been 
hurled with horrible force right 
through his body, proved too 
much for my father; he had 
a Seizure, and our agent brought 
him home again, a broken man. 
The inquest revealed little ex- 
cept that Guido was found 
dead somewhere on the heath, 
and that the only witness to 
the crime or accident was a 
young woman of twenty-three, 
whom it had completely de- 
prived of reason. Being in- 
capable of evidence and her 
family all-powerful, the young 
lady’s name was rigorously and, 
as we in our bitterness thought, 
unnecessarily suppressed. Had 
my father been on the spot, 
he might have established his 
natural right to know. As it 
was, the coroner accepted his 
medical officer’s report, and 
there the matter rested. 

‘*My father lingered on for 
a long time, a paralytic, and 
died in my fourteenth year. 
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He never charged me to solve 
the mystery of Guido’s death ; 
he merely assumed that when 
the time came I would spare 
no effort to do so. The factory 
he put in the hands of trustees 
until my twenty-first year, and 
in the meantime I was sent 
away to school, and afterwards 
to the Academy of Arts in 
Rome. 

“It would be useless to pre- 
tend that my whole life was 
ruined by the tragic event 
which almost annihilated our 
family in my childhood. My 
father’s death was a regret 
rather than a sorrow, and un- 
doubtedly a release to himself 
and those who attended to 
him; his workmen said he 
was a just man. Until I left 


school the memory of our 
mother and Guido, it is true, 


would sweep over me at inter- 
vals like a great tempest of 
grief ; but in the years I spent 
at Rome these visitations were 
few and far between; I was 
young and wealthy, and with 
all the irresponsibility of the 
student, I lived for pleasure 
and good fellowship. Through- 
out my otherwise sombre life, 
those three years of abandon 
have kept me still, despite 
occasional outbursts of bitter- 
ness, a lover of men. Had I 
never returned to Florence, 
had I sold the factory and lived 
on amid new scenes, those 
early events would never have 
coloured, let alone dominated 
my life as they have done for 
the past sixty years. But my 
father’s influence was strong 
upon me, and when I came of 
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age I went back and took over 
the management of our busi- 
ness. The trustees had been 
wisely chosen, for I found it 
in sound condition, yet lacking, 
naturally enough, the vitality 
that only the active super- 
vision of an owner could give 
it. Money, they say, begets 
money. For several years I 
borrowed some of the energy 
of my predecessors, and fortu- 
nate in my craftsmen and my 
agents abroad, I trebled our 
returns, and extended our yards 
and workshops on a scale that 
even my father had never con- 
templated. All the while I 
lived alone with the servants 
in our villa on the Arno. Every 
morning at nine I rode to the 
factory, and punctually at five 
I rode back again. I enter- 
tained a little, and sometimes 
I visited the homes of my 
friends; of other distractions 
and pleasures there was an 
abundance in the city. But 
gradually I took to spending 
the evenings in the studio I 
had set up at the back of the 
house, and reverting perhaps 
to the type of my great-grand- 
father, the master craftsman, 
I spent hour after hour alone 
with mallet and chisel, atoning, 
I hope in some small way, for 
the atrocities with which we 
were daily flooding the world. 
I worked for three years on a 
tomb for our father and mother, 
and when it was complete and 
erected, I overheard an aged 
workman say it was the equal 
of anything my great-grand- 
father had ever done, and 
straightway I began another 
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for Guido. But as I chipped 
away at those tombs, my ham- 
mering must have roused echoes 
and memories long since dor- 
mant. Small wonder that, in 
the absence of the ties urged 
on me by my friends, our 
mother and Guido, and my 
father, too, re-entered my life, 
and possessed it to the exclu- 
sion of all others! I was con- 
stantly reminded of my father 
at the factory ; everywhere I 
saw the work of his strong sure 
hand. At home it was the 
spirit of our dead mother that 
always encountered me, not 
with caress and endearment, 
for our mother was never de- 
monstrative, but with that 


gentle selfless look in her eyes 
that seems to me still the 
embodiment of the Infinite’s 
mercy and compassion. Until 
I was twenty-three, Guido was 


still my elder brother, but 
afterwards I began to look on 
him as the younger, and my 
child’s pride in him gave way 
to tenderness, and my awe to 
pity for his early death; in- 
evitably my future shaped itself 
into the wellnigh hopeless task 
of unravelling its mystery. It 
had been my father’s unspoken 
wish ; it would have been our 
mother’s too had she survived ; 
and lastly, it was my own, 
for as I grew older I seemed 
to love him with the double 
affection of an elder and a 
younger brother. 

“It was in the year 1874 
that I first came over to Eng- 
land. I left the factory in a 
flourishing condition and a cap- 
able manager in charge, who, 
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being first cousin to my father, 
had the interests of our family 
at heart. It had been my 
original intention to take over 
the management of our London 
office, but I decided at the last 
moment to enter as an ordinary 
clerk and leave the reins in 
the hands of the agent who had 
served my father before me. 
The old fellow was visibly 
affected when I first called on 
him, for, like all those who 
had known us both, he, too, 
saw in mine the familiar features 
of Guido. For two years I 
drudged at the office, and in 
that time I acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to 
commence an exhaustive search 
among the newspaper files of 
1854. Altogether the task took 
me nearly three years to com- 
plete, for I left nothing unread, 
and a great deal of my time 
was necessarily taken up in 
business trips to Florence and 
the general supervision of our 
office work in Rome, Paris, 
and London. My disappoint- 
ment with the barren result 
was nothing compared with 
that which I constantly ex- 
perienced over my English. 
Repeatedly in the hotel, in the 
street, and in the office, even 
at times’ when I felt myself 
most fluent, some peculiarity 
of expression or accent would 
betray me as a foreigner; in 
the momentary bewilderment 
in the eyes of the person I 
addressed I sensed the invisible 
barrier that still separated me 
from the very people with 
whom, for the purpose of my 
search, it was essential that I 
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should identify myself. I 
spared neither time nor money 
in overcoming this obstacle ; 
I associated with city mer- 
chants, politicians, and mem- 
bers of the various professions. 
Finally, I stayed in England 
for three years on end, writing, 
reading, hearing, and speaking 
nothing but English. It was 
only when I passed muster as 
an Englishman that I con- 
sidered the time ripe to com- 
mence a personal investigation 
in the neighbourhood of the 
heath. 

“Eight years after I first 
came to England, I established 
myself here with a housekeeper 
and gardener. <A year previ- 
ously I had endeavoured to 
get into touch with the coroner 
who conducted the inquest, 
and armed with influential 
references from the city, I was 
allowed to search the parish 
records of H——. I discovered 
that the coroner was a Mr 
John Benson, a former solicitor 
of the district, who retired to 
a village in Hertfordshire, and 
died there in the year 1868. 
On pursuing my inquiries at 
the place of his death, it trans- 
pired that his widow still sur- 
vived, and that she was living 
with her son, who practised as 
a country solicitor in the 
vicinity. I called on them 
early on a September evening, 
and after I had introduced 
myself and submitted my 
credentials, they received me 
politely enough. But when 
I entered into detail and ex- 
plained the purpose of my 
visit, the atmosphere changed, 
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and I sensed that coldness 
with which people ward off 
an intrusion on their privacy ; 
indeed, the old lady’s manner 
became almost severe. Her 
husband, she assured me, had 
never confided in her to the 
extent of his official secrets. 
She had, she admitted, ques- 
tioned him once as to the young 
lady’s identity, but on his re- 
fusal to answer she had re- 
frained from further inquiry. 
It was at this stage that I 
had most cause to congratulate 
myself on the pains I had taken 
with the language. Had I 
betrayed the slightest hesita- 
tion or peculiarity of speech, 
the interview, I have not the 
least doubt, would have ended 
there and then. Confident, 
however, in my ability to put 
the matter in a more reason- 
able light, I pointed out to 
the widow that I was not 
animated in my search by a 
spirit of curiosity, but by a 
natural desire to establish the 
cause of my brother’s death, 
who was dear to me even after 
the lapse of twenty-seven years, 
and had been sufficiently dear 
to my parents to occasion the 
broken heart of the one and 
the lingering death of the other. 
The old lady’s severity van- 
ished, and she looked doubt- 
fully at her son; and as this 
was @ sign that her judgment 
was at fault, the son resumed 
the conversation. He himself 
had only a hearsay knowledge 
of the case, but his father had 
preserved notes of all his official 
investigations and bequeathed 
them to his care. He would 
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examine the record in which I 
was interested, and provided 
it contained no injunction to 
secrecy, there could be no pos- 
sible objection to my perusal 
of it. At the moment he was 
busy, but I might expect to 
hear from him within some 
three months. 

“It was in the eleventh week 
that I received the long-awaited 
registered packet bearing a 
Hertfordshire postmark. It 
contained the dead coroner’s 
notes on the case, together 
with an intimation from the 
son that nothing had been with- 
held. I saw at a glance that 
the girl’s name had not been 
entered in the record; the 
coroner, at any rate, had car- 
ried the secret to the grave. 
But when I came to read the 
report, I found an entry which 
more than compensated me for 
the bitterness of my first dis- 
appointment: it was included 
in the medical officer’s evidence, 
and was almost in the nature 
of a passage-at-arms between 
him and the coroner. The 
medical officer was testifying 
to the girl’s complete mental 
paralysis, when the coroner 
questioned him on the possi- 
bility of a recovery. A return 
to sanity, according to the 
doctor, was not to be hoped 
for; a second shock as violent 
as the first might momentarily 
restore her to reason, but it 
would be far more likely to 
cause her death. A _ belated 
recollection of the tragedy, how- 
ever, was not only possible 
but extremely probable; and 
pressed by the coroner, the 
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doctor admitted that he would 
expect the first signs of it in 
about thirty or forty years. 
Further urged by the coroner 
to state the grounds on which 
he based his calculation, and 
probably annoyed by the 
latter’s affectation of cynicism, 
the doctor curtly replied that 
his views on the structure of 
the mind had been published, 
and were too well known to 
the medical faculty to require 
amplification in a coroner’s 
court. A last question of the 
coroner whether he, the doctor, 
was not known to hold peculiar 
views on the subject only 
elicited the snub that all views 
were peculiar to those who 
were incapable of understand- 
ing them. It was significant 
of the mentality of the times 
that the coroner never con- 
descended to draw the attention 
of a higher authority to the 
doctor’s forecast, nor the daily 
press to report it. The pro- 
phecy had been left to me to 
verify. In my anxiety to learn 
the young lady’s identity, I 
had for the moment lost sight 
of a more formidable obstacle 
to the discovery of the truth— 
her insanity. For a quarter of 
a century the secret of Guido’s 
death had slumbered in her 
petrified mind ; but if the man 
of science was right, it was 
slowly yet surely coming back 
to life. 

“The medical officer died 
in the year 1860, and he, too, 
apparently took the secret with 
him. I would have given half 
my fortune only to have met 
this man, for what I learnt of 
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him convinced me that he 
would have been too large- 
minded to allow an inflated 
sense of honour to stand in 
the way of my quest; more- 
over, his scientific interest in 
the case and my own greater 
interest in his vindication would 
have been an all-powerful bond 
of sympathy between us. Sur- 
vivors of his there were none, 
for the doctor, like myself, 
lived, and died, unmarried. In 
the hope of finding there some 
mention of the case, and shar- 
ing the coroner’s curiosity to 
know how the doctor had 
alrived at such a forecast, I 
ransacked the various pub- 
lishers’ catalogues for his works, 
but, strangely enough, I found 
no mention of them. As a 
last resort, I sought the assist- 
ance of a famous medical au- 
thority. The specialist was 
not only familiar with the 
works of Vaughan—for such 
was the medical officer’s name, 
—he had also met him on 
several occasions in the course 
of his professional duties. For 
Vaughan the specialist had 
nothing but admiration and 
pity—admiration for his funda- 
mental contributions to the 
study of the mental sciences, 
and pity for the many trials 
and difficulties of a man who 
lived, thought, and worked at 
least half a century before his 
time. The doctor’s works had 
been printed privately, and 
were very rare, hence my failure 
to secure them; but for a 
Stipulated fee the physician 
undertook to consult the 
volumes in the library of his 
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college, and prepare a simple 
non-technical statement of the 
doctor’s scientific conclusions, 
together with a full report on 
everything that had even the 
remotest bearing on my own 
particular search. In the gen- 
eral conversation that followed, 
the specialist recalled the vari- 
ous details of the case. He 
was a young house surgeon at 
the time, and apart from the 
main mystery of the death, 
admitted having been sorely 
puzzled by the action of the 
authorities in handing over the 
investigation to the coroner 
and medical officer of the east- 
ern parish. I immediately 
seized on the point, but the 
explanation was _ startlingly 
simple. According to the evi- 
dence, the body was found on 
the heath, in which case the 
inquest should have been held 
by the officials of the western 
parish. The presence of Ben- 
son and Vaughan pointed to 
the only possible conclusion ; 
the death must have occurred 
near one of the houses on the 
east side of the heath, and the 
fact tacitly suppressed so as 
to ensure the anonymity of the 
girl. At one stroke the keen- 
minded physician had narrowed 
down my search to an undreamt- 
of extent ; he had also planted 
in my heart the horrible fear of 
foul play. 

“A month later I received 
his report. There was nothing 
in the doctor’s scientific works 
that had any bearing on the 
girl’s identity. The specialist 
was of the opinion, however, 
that a certain case cited in the 
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thesis was the one in which I 


was interested; but as the 
facts could not be separated 
from the scientific context, he 
enclosed the information in the 
summary of the medical offi- 
cer’s conclusions. Vaughan 
maintained that the period of 
human life coinciding with the 
mind’s development is always 
retraced during the mind’s in- 
evitable decay—the extreme 
instance being the tendency of 
the aged to live more and more 
in the past. Coming to the 
case in question, Vaughan 
dealt with a youthful mind 
suddenly arrested or paralysed 
by shock. A partial recovery 
of the mind, sufficient for a 
feeble process of recording, was 
to be expected, but as the con- 
tinuity of its growth had been 
destroyed, there could be no 
return of memory. Of the life 
preceding the catastrophe, the 
patient would only become con- 
scious when, after a certain 
number of years, the culminat- 
ing point was reached and the 
process of decay had been 
operative over an equal period. 
Assuming an average maturity 
point of forty-five for a patient 
of twenty-three, this would 
probably occur in or about her 
sixty-seventh year. Vaughan 
was careful to add that this 
calculation was based on the 
assumption that the rate of 
the mind’s decay was the same 
as that of its growth; but as 
anything like certainty would 
involve experiments extending 
Over generations, the method 
Should be regarded as an ap- 
proach to and not a conclusive 
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statement of the truth. Such, 
in brief, were the medical offi- 
cer’s views. Were the girl still 
living, and I able to discover 
her, I might yet learn not only 
the secret of Guido’s death, 
but also the story of his ill- 
fated love. 

“I had long been familiar 
with the heath, for ever since 
my atlrival in England scarcely 
a week had passed, unless I 
was abroad on business, with- 
out my finding my way to 
some part or other of it. But 
whereas I had formerly no 
idea where to commence in 
the vast circle of houses that 
surrounded it, I had now the 
advantage of a comparatively 
small district to search and the 
double good-fortune to be resi- 
dent in it. At the outset I 
took to haunting the eastern 
fringe of the heath, intending to 
gather what information I could 
about the various residences 
there. My persistent inquiries 
must have caused consider- 
able anxiety to the people of 
the neighbourhood, for as the 
result of a complaint, I received 
a visit from the police. I was 
able to offer a somewhat im- 
posing array of references, and 
together with my Anglicised 
tongue, this proved for the 
moment a sufficient protection. 
To avoid further interruption, 
I deemed it best to establish 
my respectability without de- 
lay. I increased my household 
staff to imposing proportions, 
and flaunted the luxury of a 
well-appointed stable ; I sought 
and was admitted to the society 
of my neighbours; I enter- 
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tained on a liberal scale, seated 
city men and’artists at my table, 
and gave myself out as the 
business man I was and the 
sculptor I desired to be, and 
in response I received an abun- 
dant hospitality. In the course 
of a few years I cultivated the 
acquaintance—nay, almost the 
friendship of some half a dozen 
families, two of which I learnt 
were lifelong residents of the 
district. In my intercourse 
with these, I had more than 
half-expected that my name 
would arouse some recollection 
of the perhaps half-forgotten 
tragedy of thirty years before, 
but in this I was disappointed. 
For several years I visited 
them regularly and received 
them in return, but however 
circumspectly and persistently 
I guided the conversation in 
its direction, I never in all 
that time could bring them to 
discuss the subject that was 
always uppermost in my own 
mind and could not but be 
occasionally present in theirs. 
Even when I broached the 
matter openly I fared little 
better. Those who recalled 
the affair confined themselves 
to a polite expression of sym- 
pathy; as to the young 
woman’s identity, rumour ap- 
parently had been busy with 
almost all the names in the 
district. Indeed, so many 
families had left at the time, 
that it was impossible to tell 
which had gone away on ac- 
count of the unpleasant noto- 
riety given to the neighbour- 
hood, and which on account 
of a direct participation in the 


tragedy. There was, however, 
a general impression that the 
crime or accident had occurred 
somewhere in the dingle on the 
lower fringe of the heath. More 
my neighbours either could not 
or would not tell. All seemed 
anxious to avoid the topic, but 
whether in the desire to guard 
some secret which they con- 
sidered themselves bound in 
honour not to impart, or in a 
conventional dislike to be asso- 
ciated even remotely with an 
occurrence that savoured so 
much of violence and mystery, 
I could not judge. Hither mo- 
tive would have been sufficient 
to alienate me from then, 
and gradually our intercourse 
dwindled into a distant but 
polite formality. 

“IT was now in my fortieth 
year, and with more than half 
my life gone I began to feel 
that my search was becoming 
a race against time. It is true 
I had narrowed it down to the 
half a dozen houses in the 
dingle, but for all I knew each 
house might have had a suc- 
cession of tenants, and as for 
the girl, she might not be in 
England. Yet I had no inten- 
tion of searching elsewhere. 
Whether she was immured in 
an English nursing home or in 
a French or Italian convent, of 
one thing I felt sure—the clue 
to her disappearance was to be 
found in the neighbourhood. 
Her family had apparently van- 
ished, but in the district there 
was surely some one who had 
seen service in the household. 
Looking back, I saw that I 
would have been more profit- 
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ably employed inquiring among 
the people than cultivating 
individual members of my own 
aloof class. The rich are more 
or less isolated in their offices 
and their homes, but among 
the poor there is that free 
intercourse which makes them 
pre-eminently the newsmongers 
and tale-bearers of the world. 
Here, in all probability, the 
girl’s secret would still be pre- 
served, handed down at the 
fireside from father to son, or 
whispered over the tankard by 
one friend to another. 
“Somewhat late in the day 
I began to cultivate my own 
servants, partly in the hope 
of gleaning some of the gossip 
of the neighbourhood, but 
mainly with the intention of 
making them the agents of 
my search. Returning from 
one of my periodical visits to 
Florence, and finding the 
weather perfect—it was in May, 
—I drove on several mornings 
in succession round the heath, 
and getting up on the box 
beside the coachman, I occa- 
sionally took the reins and 
talked to him. He on his part 
would point to this or that 
object as we passed, and re- 
late something of interest con- 
nected with each: the inn 
which some celebrated highway- 
man had frequented, the sites 
of the old toll-gates, the tumulus 
where a British queen had 
been defeated with prodigious 
Slaughter by the Romans. He 
had answered my advertise- 
ment from some country place 
in Essex, yet he seemed to 
know every inch of the locality. 
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I expressed my surprise. ‘I 
was born and bred here,’ he 
explained. ‘My father was a 
coachman in the district for 
thirty years.’ I gave him the 
reins—my hands trembled, I 
could hardly hold them,—and 
just as we began to descend the 
hill, I told him to take the side 
turning towards the dingle. 
‘What a coincidence!’ he 
ejaculated. ‘What do you 
mean?’ I asked. ‘It was in 
this very lane,’ he resumed, 
‘that Dr Vaughan——’ ‘Dr 
Vaughan!’ I gripped his arm 
in my excitement. He pulled 
up and stared at me in surprise. 
‘You knew him, sir!’ ‘I 
know of him,’ I replied. ‘It 
was on this very spot,’ he re- 
peated, ‘that Dr Vaughan told 
my father to pull up on the 
night the young Italian gentle- 
man was killed on the heath ; 
at any rate,’ he added in a low 
voice, ‘they said it was the 
heath.’ ‘ But your father knew 
better?’ I put the question 
with a steady voice, though 
my heart was swelling as though 
it would burst. ‘ From his seat 
on the box,’ he continued, ‘ my 
father saw the doctor disappear 
round the bend of the lane, for 
he had taken one of the car- 
riage lamps to light the way. 
He saw him pass through the 
dingle, and make for the door 
leading into the grounds of the 
Abbey, the old house yonder 
where the corner beams are 
showing through the roof.’ He 
pointed with his whip, but I 
was long since only too familiar 
with the place. ‘There the 
light stopped. After half an 
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hour it moved again, but it 
moved so slowly at first my 
father could not tell whether 
it was coming or going. It 
seemed ages before that light 
crawled back and reappeared 
at the bend of the lane, where 
it was waved as a signal. My 
father drove on immediately, 
and was within ten yards of 
the light when the horses began 
to rear and plunge. My father 
had wrists of steel, but it would 
have gone badly with him had 
not the doctor and an in- 
spector of the police rushed 
forward and held the horses’ 
heads. It was not the three 
men who stood talking in whis- 
pers that frightened the horses, 
but the fourth, who lay 
stretched out in his cloak on 
the ground. As they all four 
bent down to lift him into the 
carriage, the wind blew off the 
handkerchief covering his face, 
and my father looked into the 
young fellow’s great dark eyes 
—they had found him too late, 
—and on his jet black hair 
that hung like a broken wing 
over his forehead.’ I buried 
my face in my hands, while 
the coachman, guessing my 
secret, descended from the box 
and stood silent at the horses’ 
heads. As we drove home I 
questioned him further, but the 
girl’s name and the place where 
they had confined her were 
unknown to him. ‘Nor did 
my father know,’ he added, 
‘for he could never have kept 
it secret from my mother, and 
she would have told me.’ His 
parents were dead; his father 
had died only two years previ- 
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ously, and had often fancied 
there was some resemblance 
between my name and that of 
the young foreigner. Almost 
impatiently I asked him why 
he had not mentioned it to 
me; but even as I put the 
question I regretted it. ‘My 
father,’ he replied, ‘ was never 
sure of the name; and even if 
he had been > He did not 
finish the sentence. Preoccu- 
pied with my own affairs, I 
had hardly addressed half a 
dozen words of conversation to 
any of my servants in aS many 
years. The road dipped at 
this point into the dingle, and 
once more we viewed the Abbey 
between the trees. As we drew 
up and looked back, the coach- 
man spoke again. ‘ My father 
overheard them say she must 
have stared at him for hours, 
aS he leaned dead against the 
half-open door.’ 

**T had wasted a dozen years 
on my roundabout search, yet 
in a few days only, my coach- 
man had led me to the scene 
of my brother’s death and 
given me the clue to the girl’s 
name; I had but to look up 
the parish record of the Abbey. 
But now that I was on the 
brink of its discovery, I saw 
that the name alone was of 
little value; it was the girl’s 
retreat that was of vital im- 
portance to me, and that I 
knew no record would disclose. 
Here again my coachman was 
my one hope, and in the end 
he did not fail me. 

“Tt was he who first told 
me that my own gardener was 
friendly with the gardener of 
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the Abbey. The latter had 
been employed there for nearly 
thirty years, previous to which 
the Abbey had long been 
vacant. The house itself was 
in a good state of repair when 
its tenants moved in, although 
the gardens and lawns, after 
several years of neglect, were 
little better than a thicket of 
weeds and brambles. The 
original owner must have been 
a person of considerable dis- 
tinction, for on his somewhat 
infrequent visits to the place, 
he was always treated with 
the utmost deference by his 
tenants. He had been a good 
landlord, and till the time of 
his death had always kept the 
house and outbuildings, to- 
gether with the boundary wall 
round its small estate, in ex- 
cellent repair. Instinctively I 
felt he was none other than the 
parent or guardian of the girl 
whom I sought, for the gar- 
dener’s description of him tallied 
with his great influence over 
the coroner and the police. I 
would certainly have thought 
that a person of his seeming 
importance would have left 
the supervision of his property 
to an agent, unless such super- 
vision were merely incidental 
to more important or more 
intimate business in the neigh- 
bourhood. All this led to the 
possibility that the girl was 
confined somewhere in the 
vicinity, in one of its numerous 
nursing homes or one of the 
two convents, The Sisters of 
the Poor and Our Lady of 
Lourdes, the latter adjoining 
the Abbey, and together with 
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the Abbey now long since de- 
molished. Were the girl still 
living, she was in all prob- 
ability the present owner, the 
income maintaining her in her 
asylum, her distraction or com- 
parative poverty accounting for 
her neglect of the house, which 
was rapidly becoming unin- 
habitable. I had not long to 
wait before my suspicions were 
confirmed. Finding his pro- 
tests unavailing, the tenant 
gave notice to leave, and pres- 
ently I saw the Abbey adver- 
tised to be let or sold. As all 
inquiries were to be addressed 
in person to the Mother Superior 
of Our Lady, I lost no time in 
presenting myself to her. She 
was acting, so she informed me, 
for the owner, a lady in a weak 
state of health, who lived in 
her convent. The Mother would 
have preferred a sale, but as 
this meant a complete severing 
of all further communication 
with the girl (for I was con- 
vinced it was she with whom 
I had thus indirectly to deal), 
I countered with an offer to 
restore the house to a proper 
condition, and the acceptance 
of a long lease on the same 
terms as the outgoing tenant. 
To this the Mother immedi- 
ately consented, and I duly 
received an agreement drawn 
up on behalf of one Margaret 
L——; her signature was pre- 
sumably attached to it by a 
lawyer, but the cross under- 
neath was her own. 

“In a month’s time the 
Abbey became vacant, and I 
immediately handed it over 
to the decorators. The out- 
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going tenant had no further 
need of a staff, and although I 
had no intention of leaving my 
own house, I re-engaged the 
gardener, the housekeeper, and 
her maid, and furnished a suffi- 
cient number of rooms to make 
the place habitable. I gave out 
that it was to be used as a week- 
end resort by my city staff, 
but that, of course, was merely 
a cloak for my main intention ; 
I had prevented the Abbey 
from falling into another’s 
hands, and brought myself 
within earshot of the convent. 
It was late in the autumn of 
the year 1887 when I com- 
pleted these arrangements. The 
giant elms between the con- 
vent and the Abbey were al- 
ready shedding their leaves 
when I first looked out and saw 
the Sisters of Our Lady taking 
their morning and evening 
walks in the neighbouring 
grounds. At first I feared that 
Margaret would wear the 
Sister’s garb and so make it 
difficult for me to distinguish 
her ; but one morning—I knew 
her as soon as she appeared— 
I saw her in ordinary dress 
and a companion with her, an 
aged woman at least twenty 
years her senior. Margaret 
was tall and slender, and so 
far as I could judge her hair 
was grey. She walked slowly, 
almost irresolutely, stopping 
now and then to clasp and 
unclasp her hands, as though 
in distress or in a vain attempt 
at recollection ; her companion 
walked beside her and soothed 
her with an occasional caress. 
Meanwhile the Sisters passed 


and repassed, laughing and 
chatting, and ignoring the two 
drifting figures, the one pathetic 
in her lost youth, and the other 
in her great age. I saw her 
again two or three times before 
the winter set in, and then for 
several months I saw her no 
more. In the ordinary way I 
would have taken alarm and 
feared the worst, her death or 
disappearance, but there fell 
in the interval two quarter- 
days, and each time in acknow- 
ledgment of my cheque I re- 
ceived a pathetic receipt—her 
name written for her, and 
underneath her cross. She came 
once more with the returning 
spring. Thirty-five years had 
now passed since Guido’s death 
obliterated her reason and her 
youth ; but if the forecast of 
the medical officer were true, 
their time was almost come 
again. The spring came late 
that year; it followed in the 
wake of a prolonged east wind. 
But when it came, it brought 
with it the warmth of summer, 
and almost in its first week 
Margaret reappeared with her 
nurse, for such I deemed the 
aged woman to be. As before, 
they drifted rather than walked 
along the paths ; but when the 
air grew warmer, they sat on 
a bench under the tall elms 
and dreamt the hours away, 
the stillness unbroken save for 
an occasional fretful half-stifled 
moan that betrayed Margaret’s 
distress, and the crooning of the 
old nurse as she coaxed her 
again into silence. I fitted up 
an easel, and under pretence of 
sketching, I sat out at the 
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same time every morning ; they 
appeared as a rule just before 
ten, and rose to go at twelve 
at the sound of the refectory 
bell. 

“Tt was in the early days of 
June that I first heard her 
speak. Drowsy with the 
warmth and the long waiting, 
I was only half-conscious of the 
sunshine and the overhanging 
leaves; in the distance, the 
notes of a thrush re-echoed 
through the dingle as though 
they were beaten on a silver 
anvil. A sudden break in the 
song roused me, and in the 
momentary silence I distinctly 
heard the words uttered in a 
low voice, ‘Where are we, 
Mary?’ It sounded like the 
voice of a sleeper, but I knew 
it was Margaret’s, even before 
I heard the startled ejaculation 
of the nurse, ‘She’s coming 
back to life!’ The thrush 
broke out again in rapture, and 
for a moment it seemed like 
a hymn of thanksgiving. I 
rose and drew nearer to the 
wall, and I heard the old 
woman answer that they were 
in the convent gardens which 
Margaret had seen a hundred 
times from her little room in 
the tower ; there it was among 
the trees, if only she would 
turn her head and look back. 
But to all this there was no 
response, only the same half- 
stifled half-querulous moan, and 
mingled with it the sighs of 
the old nurse as she cried softly 
in her disappointment. With 
the fall of the leaves I lost 
them once again, and as there 
was nothing to detain me in 
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England, I withdrew to Flor- 
ence for the winter. On my 
return I saw a great change 
in Margaret; instead of the 
placidness of a mind that was 
paralysed, I now beheld the 
restlessness peculiar to one dis- 
tracted, and as her nurse made 
no attempt to soothe her, I 
concluded that Margaret’s dis- 
tress was past the remedy of 
coaxing. They rarely sat to- 
gether now on the bench under 
the elms, although the old 
nurse rested sometimes out of 
sheer weariness. Margaret, in 
the meantime, strayed here 
and there, and ever and again, 
as though impelled by some 
irresistible impulse, she set out 
in the direction of the Abbey, 
only to be stopped by the 
boundary wall, where she stood 
irresolute, her fingers searching 
the masonry like one that was 
blind or sorely puzzled. At 
such times the aged woman 
would hurry towards her, fear- 
ful lest she should clamber over, 
and crying softly as the poor 
girl, in the petulant fretful 
way of a child, kept on repeat- 
ing, ‘Take me home.’ After 
the darkness of thirty-six years, 
her mind was dawning again 
among the scenes of her youth. 
The prophecy of the man of 
science was being slowly ful- 
filled. 

“IT soon saw that the nurse 
was being rapidly driven to the 
grave by the all-consuming 
restlessness of her charge ; and 
in casting about for a way to 
assist her, I was fortunate 
enough to secure the co-opera- 
tion, albeit involuntary, of the 
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Mother Superior. Looking out 
of my window one morning, I 
saw the aged woman seated 
alone on the bench under the 
elms, her patient having wan- 
dered into the shrubbery on 
the far side. I hurried out, 
intending to attract her atten- 
tion; but in mounting some 
stones that had become dis- 
lodged from the boundary wall, 
I came, to my surprise, almost 
face to face with the Mother 
Superior and a master builder 
of the district. I immediately 
guessed their errand, and for- 
tunately they assumed it was 
mine also. The Mother, a 
shrewd? business woman, sug- 
gested that I should bear half 
the cost of the restoration, to 
which I agreed, provided some 
ten or twelve feet of the wall, 
which was sloping dangerously, 
were pulled?down and rebuilt. 
After some hesitation she ac- 
cepted thef offer, and a week 
later the work was commenced. 
At the end of the first day the 
wall was levelled to the ground, 
and early the following morning 
I stood at the window and 
awaited the result. It was as 
I. had anticipated. Margaret 
immediately sped towards the 
gap in the wall, and before 
the other could grasp her pur- 
pose or call to the workmen 
to stop her, she had crossed 
into my garden and was mak- 
ing directly for the house. I 
saw her approach within a few 
yards of the door, her old nurse 
following, and endeavouring 
with coaxing and what mild 
force she was capable of to 
lead her away again. It was 


a heart-rending scene, the 
struggle between the two 
women, the one dominated by 
some long-slumbering yearning 
for home, the other torn be- 
tween pity and the fear of 
trespassing. I could bear the 
sight no longer. I stood in 
full view of the nurse, and 
raised my hand as a sign to 
her to desist. Had I suddenly 
risen from the grave, the shock 
to the poor creature could not 
have been greater. She started 
convulsively at the sight of me, 
and stood stock-still while I 
opened the window and invited 
her to enter, Margaret in the 
meantime having hurried in 
through the open door. As 
soon as the aged woman was 
seated, I summoned the house- 
keeper, and briefly explaining 
the situation, I gave instruc- 
tions that the distracted girl 
was not to be interfered with. 
I ordered some refreshment for 
the nurse, and after she had 
recovered sufficiently from her 
agitation, we began to talk. 
She knew me from my resem- 
blance to Guido, and she feared 
that if I showed myself to 
Margaret, the shock of recogni- 
tion would kill her outright— 
if, she added with a sigh, it 
was possible for anything to 
break the spell which the ter- 
rible tragedy had laid upon her. 
She had nursed Margaret as a 
child, and again throughout 
the long period of her illness, 
for so the faithful creature 
termed it. They saw Guido 
for the first time at the Chapel 
of St Mary; it was there he 
once lent her his psalter, in 
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which she discovered an en- 
closure for her young mistress. 
But neither her liking for the 
handsome young foreigner nor 
his apparent earnestness would 
have induced her to assist him, 
had not Margaret herself begun 
to fret in the most alarming 
manner, whereupon the nurse 
naturally enough gave way. 
The girl’s father, a former 
Under-Secretary of State, had 
lived in great seclusion at the 
Abbey since the death of his 
wife, and lavished all his care 
and affection on his only child. 
Once a week he would journey 
to town, setting out at three in 
the afternoon and returning 
again at eight; and as the 
gardener and housekeeper could 
also be trusted with Margaret’s 
secret, Guido would arrive in 
the meantime from the city, 
and sit or walk in the gardens 
with his blue-eyed golden- 
haired mistress. The summer 
gave way to autumn and 
autumn to winter, and still 
the nurse had not the heart 
to interrupt their meetings. In 
December Guido would return 
to Italy and secure our parents’ 
consent to his marriage; it 
would then be time enough to 
approach her father. On his 
journeys to and from town, the 
Under-Secretary usually hired 
&@ conveyance, and from the 
room in the tower the nurse 
would watch the carriage com- 
ing down the hill, and call to 
Guido and Margaret in the 
garden as soon as it reached the 
bend; there the Under-Secre- 
tary would dismiss the convey- 
ance, and walk home through 
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the dingle, a matter of three or 
four minutes. 

“The night of November 28, 
1854, was starlit and frosty. 
The Under-Secretary had gone 
to town as usual, and at half- 
past five, half an hour before 
Guido arrived from the city, 
Margaret and her nurse were 
chatting with the housekeeper, 
making plans and preparations, 
like our mother and me in 
Florence, for the approaching 
Christmastide. Now and then 
Margaret would look up and 
listen, and thinking it was her 
lover, she stole out several times, 
only to return disappointed. 
At last—it was on the stroke 
of six—they all three distinctly 
heard the garden bell. Bidding 
them warn her of her father’s 
return, Margaret flew out— 
and that was the last they saw 
of the fair-haired girl before 
the tragedy changed her almost 
beyond recognition. Absorbed 
in some piece of sewing, the 
time passed unnoticed by the 
housekeeper and the nurse, till 
the sudden chiming of the hour 
—it was already eight—roused 
them to a sense of their own 
and the young people’s danger. 
The nurse flew upstairs, and 
saw the carriage lights coming 
to a standstill at the bend. 
Opening the window, she called 
to Margaret and Guido; but 
receiving no answer, she hurried 
down again and out into the 
garden. She saw Margaret ap- 
parently in the act of shutting . 
the door, and leaning slightly 
forward as though in whispered 
good-bye. Satisfied that her 
warning had been heard, the 
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nurse went in again and re- 
joined the housekeeper at her 
work. 

“The sequel I give in the 
nurse’s own words. ‘ Five min- 
utes,’ she continued, ‘ went by, 
ten minutes, a quarter of an 
hour, and still there was no 
sign of Margaret or her father. 
After half an hour we became 
uneasy, when suddenly a vio- 
lent pull at the hall bell brought 
us with one accord to our feet. 
The gardener reached the hall 
before us; he flung open the 
door, and on the doorstep, 
sunk on one knee, his face the 
colour of ashes, we saw our 
master, and in his arms the 
apparently lifeless body of our 
girl In a moment I had 
carried her in and laid her on 
the hearthrug, chafing her hands 
and feet, and vainly brushing 
away the frost from her hair 
(for hours I could not believe 
it had grown grey), while the 
gardener and housekeeper raised 
our master, who shuddered as 
though in a convulsion, and 
forced some cordial between his 
clenched teeth. About nine 
he recovered sufficiently to kneel 
at Margaret’s side. That she 
was living we knew ; but gradu- 
ally the truth thrust itself 
upon us that it would have 
been more merciful had we 
let her die ; her eyes were open, 
yet fixed on nothing, as though 
terror had bent her sight in- 
ward. The master passed his 
hand across his forehead, and 
together we raised him to his 
feet. With a forbidding look 
at the gardener, who made as 
though to accompany him, he 


staggered out of the room like 
a drunken man, and presently 
we heard him stumbling through 
the hall and down the drive. 
We motioned to the gardener 
to follow, which he did stealthi- 
ly, only to return a few minutes 
later, white to the lips, and his 
voice sunk to a frightful whis- 
per. Guido was standing at 
the door, death glaring through 
his dark eyes, and a gaping 
wound in his breast. Grief we 
could feel no more; we felt 
only horror for the deed, and 
in the agonised look that passed 
from one to the other, we all 
three proclaimed as loudly as 
though we had shouted it that 
Guido had been murdered in 
the moment of their parting. 
The gardener looked away; a 
hard glint came into the house- 
keeper’s eyes; I, too, hung 
my head; and till his return, 
we adjudged our master (God 
forgive us!) the murderer. It 
was the housekeeper who broke 
down first; Guido had always 
been her favourite, for his way 
with the staff was no different 
from his way with Margaret. 
I had never thought the house- 
keeper a brave woman before, 
but that night, while the gar- 
dener and I tried to break the 
trance into which our girl had 
sunk, she went out into the 
darkness and waited at the 
dead boy’s side. 

“** At last they came again, 
our master, the doctor, and 
the housekeeper, for an in- 
spector of the police had now 
taken charge of the body. The 
doctor looked just once into 
Margaret’s eyes, then he rose 
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and said quietly, ‘‘ We can do 
more for the dead.” ‘“‘ When 
did he die, doctor?” It was 
the housekeeper that spoke, 
and we all started at the sound 
of her voice. ‘He has been 
dead for several hours,’ replied 
the doctor, and then we knew 
the truth: even as he rung at 
the garden door, Guido must 
have sounded his own death- 
knell. There is little more to 
tell. They questioned us closely, 
but apart from the young 
people’s love story, we knew as 
little as they. After several 
days Margaret awoke from her 
trance, and we removed her 
secretly to the convent, our 
master taking the gardener and 
housekeeper with him to the 
coast. For several years the 
old house was vacant, and then, 
when people had almost for- 
gotten, the master let it again. 
His pension ceased at his death, 
and Margaret and I are de- 
pendent on the rental.’ It was 
the refectory bell that brought 
our conversation to an end. 
At the sound the old nurse 
started up hurriedly, and I 
rang for the housekeeper. We 
found Margaret in her old room 
in the tower; the door was 
open, and we saw her sleeping 
in a chair near the window, her 
head resting on her hand, and 
her face half-turned towards 
us. Her hair was gathered up 
in a single plaited coil, and 
circled her head like a laurel 
wreath, frost-grey yet inlaid 
here and there with threads of 
gold. Her mouth was still as 
Sweet and firm as a child’s, and 
were it not for her grey hair, 
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and the brow puckered as 
though with the effort of recol- 
lection, I would have taken her 
for the young girl that won the 
heart of the romantic Guido. 
I signed to the nurse not to 
disturb her, and leaving both 
to the care of the housekeeper, 
I descended again. Apart from 
my desire to discover Margaret’s 
secret, an overwhelming pity 
for the unfortunate couple 
urged me to keep them under 
the shelter of my roof. For 
the moment, I could not devise 
a suitable excuse for suggesting 
it; but the difficulty was ulti- 
mately solved by Margaret her- 
self. After waking she shared 
the lunch that my housekeeper 
had prepared for her and her 
nurse, but when the nurse rose 
to go, Margaret refused to 
follow, and remained deaf to 
all persuasion. The nurse came 
down to me in great distress, 
but I reassured her, and con- 
fided in her my intentions re- 
garding them both. The look 
in the aged woman’s eyes told 
its own story, and straightway 
I despatched a message to the 
convent. It was answered in 
person by the Mother Superior 
and one of the elder Sisters. 
At first they were for using 
force, but as the poor girl put 
up such a determined resist- 
ance, they came down to con- 
sult me further. I explained 
that I had already heard the 
distracted woman’s story from 
her nurse, and that I under- 
stood the Abbey was their old 
home. I had taken the house, 
not as a residence, for I already 
possessed one, but as a retreat 
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for my staff or any one who 
had a claim on my charity. 
I knew, however, of none more 
deserving than these poor out- 
casts, the one by a cruel fate, 
and the other of her own free- 
will and lifelong sacrifice. But 
no words of mine were half as 
convincing as my offer, not 
only to abide by the terms of 
the lease, but also to provide 
in every way for the comfort 
of my pensioners. And on 
these terms the Mother ac- 
quiesced and blessed me for 
my piety. 

“From the first day at her 
old home, Margaret’s restless- 
ness vanished again, and 
throughout the summer she 
walked in the gardens in her 
former aimless way, or wan- 
dered through the house, seeing 
and speaking to no one. In 
the convent, a pathetic yearn- 
ing for home had stimulated her 
mind into action; the stimu- 
lant removed, it seemed as 
though the paralysis had per- 
manently reasserted itself. The 
specialist, however, whom I had 
consulted in the early days, 
and whom I now called in to 
attend her, anticipated a com- 
plete fulfilment of the medical 
officer’s forecast, although he 
was of the opinion that the 
process might yet extend over 
a considerable number of years. 
Before I ever saw her, I had 
always regarded the finding 
of Margaret and her predicted 
awakening as mere incidents in 
the discovery of her secret ; 
but now that I had found her 
and befriended her, it was the 
thought of the afflicted girl 


herself and the hope of her 
recovery that always came 
uppermost to my mind. To 
Margaret and those around her 
the fate of Guido had brought 
disaster and suffering as great 
as our own; hearts as loving 
as ours had mourned for him 
here, and in some strange way 
the thought dispelled the bitter- 
ness and suspicion of a lifetime, 
and came near to atoning for 
his death. I visited the Abbey 
frequently, although I timed 
my visits for the afternoons 
when Margaret was resting; 
consequently I saw her seldom. 
On the rare occasions when I 
saw her in her sleep, her sweet 
girlish mouth and the threads 
of gold in her hair reminded 
me of her lost youth, that slum- 
bered perhaps in all its fresh- 
ness still throughout the long 
winter of her trance. The 
thought haunted me in my 
sleep; and in my dreams I 
saw her hair like a grey mist 
in the distance, sometimes 
shrouding a woman grown pre- 
maturely old, at other times 
veiling the blue eyes and golden 
hair of a phantom bride. 
“Some half a dozen years 
passed by uneventfully. It 


_ was in the spring of the seventh, 


on my return from my usual 
winter sojourn in Italy, that I 
first heard from the nurse of 
the renewed restlessness that 
ultimately led to Margaret’s 
recovery. Towards the end 
of the winter she had rested 
little and slept still less, and 
as the spring advanced and 
merged into summer, it was 
evident by her distress, that 
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increased at times almost to 
anguish, that some powerful 
impulse was at work within 
her, remorselessly wakeful and 
driving her on day and night 
as though in a struggle for 
remembrance. One Sunday 
morning during the passing of 
summer, Margaret and her 
nurse were sitting together in 
the garden, where forty years 
before she had sat with the 
long-forgotten Guido. Hitherto 
indifferent to all outward 
sounds, Margaret sat quietly 
for several minutes, listening 
apparently to the bells of the 
chapel at the bottom of the 
dingle. It may have been the 
familiar peal that bridged the 
intervening years, or the erosion, 
long foretold by Vaughan, at 
last revealing the buried scenes 
of nearly half a century before ; 
the nurse saw her lips move, 
and heard her whispering, 
‘Guido, Guido,’ in time with 
the throbbing of the bells. 
She repeated this at intervals 
till they stopped, not with any 
appearance of understanding, 
but much as a child repeats a 
strange word or a name with 
a pleasing sound. That night 
She was missing, and after a 
prolonged search they found 
her waiting at the garden door. 

“Night after night for many 
months they found her there 
from sunset till hunger and 
cold drove her indoors again. 
To coax her away was impos- 
Sible, her distress too great to 
insist on force. She stood there 
by the hour, at first whispering 
her own and Guido’s name, and 
later, as her mind and speech 
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grew stronger, repeating frag- 
ments of old conversations and 
piecing together her forgotten 
story. I shall never reproach 
myself for having listened, for 
when the time came when I could 
have questioned her, I refrained 
from doing so, choosing rather 
to forgo her secret than de- 
prive her a second time of her 
reason. The stars alone were 
witness to our strange assigna- 
tion, for the road leading 
through the dingle ended at 
the door, and after nightfall 
none ever came that way. The 
night on which I first heard 
her speak was clear and frosty, 
and drowsy with the cold and 
the long waiting, I must have 
dozed—for how long I do not 
know. But I awoke suddenly, 
almost with an answer on my 
lips, for in my half-slumber I 
thought I had heard some one 
call me by my child’s name, 
‘Giovannino!’ I listened in- 
tently, but the stillness was 
unbroken save for the coming 
and going of the wind and the 
ghostly pattering of the dead 
leaves as they sped along the 
ground. A feeling of utter 
loneliness overcame me, for 
the only voices that had ever 
called me ‘Giovannino’ were 
long since silent. ‘ Giovan- 
nino!’ I heard it again, eerie 
as the voice of a child talking 
in its sleep, ‘ Tell me about the 
little Giovannino.’ It was Mar- 
garet, the youthful Margaret 
talking again to Guido! She 
spoke of our home in Florence, 
of our mother, and myself trot- 
ting at her side; of my father, 
too, sitting at the fireside, our 
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Great Danes asleep at his feet. 
Ay, while she pictured it all, 
as Guido had once pictured it 
to her, I leaned against the 
door, and long since cast out, 
I wept again for the lost Para- 
dise of my childhood. 

“She was for ever talking 
to Guido. Sometimes she would 
roguishly imitate him in his 
speech, only to caress him 
immediately afterwards in a 
gust of remorse, and coax him 
to repeat her name, ‘ Mar- 
garetta, Margaretta, Marga- 
retta.’ She would never tire 
of hearing her name so spoken. 

“Her story was told, but as 
long as she continued her com- 
munion with the dead Guido, 
I would share it with her. 
She alone cherished the mem- 
ories that I cherished, and my 
pity for the gentle grey-haired 
Margaret was mingled with an 
affection that bordered almost 
on tenderness. I waited for 
her where Guido had once 
waited, and, like Guido, I saw 
her, too, in all the glory of her 
reawakened summer. It was 
her nurse who first saw that 
sad inward stare fade out of her 
eyes. Throughout the day her 
behaviour had been as usual, 


calm in the forenoon and rest-. 


less with the approach of even- 
ing. The night was clear, 
although a strong wind swept 
across the heath, and rolled 
with the thunder of the sea 
against the trees. Now and 
then Margaret would raise her 
head and listen, startling the 
aged woman seated beside her 
with the ghostly repetition of 
forty years before. On that 


night, too, as on many another 
before it, I stood waiting at 
the garden door. Near at 
hand, attached to the wall, 
was an iron rod that worked a 
bell suspended on the other 
side. Both rod and bell were 
rusty with age, and when I 
tried it in the summer, it was 
choked with creeper, and gave 
out no sound. It may have 
been the unusually violent gust 
that shook the old bell, from 
which the wind had already 
torn away the leaves. It may 
have been I that jerked the 
rod as I stood there, buried in 
thought, my fingers idly pluck- 
ing the creeper clinging to it. 
All at once, almost smothered 
in the great gust that went 
resounding up the dingle, I 
heard the merest echo of a 
a clang. Margaret heard it 
too ; she must have been listen- 
ing for it, otherwise it would 
never have reached her. Into 
her eyes there fluttered, at long 
last, a look; but as it rested 
on her nurse, it contained no 
recognition. The next moment 
she had risen to her feet and 
rushed out into the darkness. 
“TIT heard her coming, and 
held by a will other than my 
own, I stood still and waited 
for her. Even as her hands 
tore back the bolts, a falling 
star hung low over the gardens, 
and in the darkness that fol- 
lowed I heard a long-drawn- 
out shudder, a shudder of horror 
and recollection, and then 
silence. I pushed the door 
open, and inspired beyond my 
own understanding, I called 
her Margaretta. Death, who 
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had already laid hands upon 
her, gave her back at the name. 

“TI carried her in. The 
physician came and went again, 
and throughout the night and 
the following day till late in 
the afternoon we sat at her 
bedside and watched her sleep 
her life away. I must have 
dozed, for I awoke with a start 
to find the sun sinking in the 
west, and Margaret’s eyes rest- 
ing intently on me. ‘ Guido.’ 
It was half in question, but I 
took her in my arms and called 
her Margaretta again and again, 
and her doubt vanished. She 
asked for them all, for her father, 
our mother, and the little 
Giovannino. Then she asked 
for Mary. But the aged woman 
was faithful to the last, and 
with a terrible effort went out 


in search of her. ‘I have been 
il?’ I nodded. ‘For long?’ 
‘Very long.’ Again her eyes 


rested intently on me. ‘ That 
is why your face is so sad, and 
your hair tinged with grey. 
I dreamt——’ For a moment 
I thought the deathly shudder 
would seize her again, but I 
held her cheek against my own, 
and the touch reassured her. 
The sunshine streamed in 
through the window, and filled 
the room with running gold ; 
then she spoke again. ‘ Your 
hair is tinged with grey, Guido. 
What colour is mine?’ I 
answered her as I had often 
heard her answer for him, 
‘The colour of Heaven’s gates, 
that open only at sunset.’ 
Her arms stole round me now. 
‘Unbind it,’ she whispered, 
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‘and let me lie on it.’ I spread 
it out like a cloak beneath her, 
and as she lay back, she half- 
turned her head and looked, 
first at the setting sun, then 
downward, half-proudly, half- 
shyly at her hair. 

“IT heard the nurse return- 
ing, and the physician with her, 
and I rose to meet them. As 
we all three stood at the door, 
we knew she was dead, for 
death alone could have wrought 
such a change in her. Her brow 
was clear and unfurrowed, and 
at last we saw her as long ago 
she flew out and died with 
Guido. A low exclamation 
broke from the physician. ‘I’ve 
seen the old grow young on their 
deathbeds,’ he whispered, ‘ but 
I never saw this before—her 
hair !’ 

*“* He moved towards the win- 
dow, as though to shut out the 
light, but the aged nurse inter- 
vened.”’ 


I never saw the Signor Fari- 
nelli again, for with the telling 
of his story the bond was 
severed that had long held him 
to a world peopled only with 
memories. He rests in Italy, 
old and white-haired, but young 
in the sealed remembrance of 
those with whom he lies. I 
haunt his masterpiece still, and 
on summer evenings, in the 
hour after sunset, I see him 
once more, his ghostly figure 
propped up among the pillows, 
his gaze resting on the white 
sepulchre that recedes farther 
and farther amid the deepen- 
ing shadows. 
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A NIGHTMARE IN THE CLOUDS. 


BY FLYING PATROL. 


All the incidents mentioned here are true, though obviously names have 


been modified. 


“ComE out of it, you lazy 
blighter,” shouted often enough 
and loud enough by an ex- 
asperatingly wide-awake young- 
ster, at last made Jack Scott, 
a young subaltern away from 
his regiment, turn over in his 
blankets on the floor of the 
Brooklands hangar and look 
sleepily out on to the still 
misty aerodrome. 4 A.M. was 
not his best time. 

‘“* What’s the trouble now ? ” 
he growled. 

The answer came swiftly and 
unexpectedly in the form of a 
splash of hot castor oil and a 
whirr of dust in his face as the 
“enormous ” French engine of 
1913—a 50-H.P. Gnome—splut- 
tered in the old box-kite which 
was the subaltern’s latest love 
and the pride of his life. The 
instructor, M. Georges, having 
smoked the cigarette of peace 
without detecting any wind 
movement, had declared that 
the weather was fit for flying, 
and his compatriot,the engineer, 
was endeavouring to say as 
much about the engine, while 
mere Englishmen were silently 
watching and learning and wait- 
ing their time. 

The subaltern, suddenly wide- 
awake, pulled on a filthy old 
Burberry and a pair of shoes 
and his goggles, and gave a 


sigh of relief. He had waited 
for so many days for both 
weather and engine to be kind 
enough to let him have a shot 
at his ticket, that it seemed too 
good to be true. The days of 
dual-control and practice flights 
were over, and the official 
observers were on the ground, 
keenly alert. He knew the 
machine was sound, as he had 
patched it himself with piano 
wire and string and glue for 
several hours the previous day. 
The preliminary report of the 
mechanic, ‘‘ Peut-etre ¢a 
marche,” sounded good enough. 
Anyway it was better than 
usual, so up he climbed on to the 
frail seat like a bicycle’s, and 
put his feet on the rudder bar, 
a piece of thin steel tube about 
the same diameter as a foun- 
tain pen. One hand hung on 
to a strut, and one grasped 
the joy stick that was sup- 
posed to control the elevators 
front and back, and the ailerons. 
Behind his back was the small 
tank on which a passenger 
could be carried precariously 
perched on a small, hard, oily 
cushion, with the 7-cylinder 
rotary catherine wheel spinning 
round in the small of his back. 
There was no body or fuselage 
and nothing to prevent him 
falling out, or, as the sub- 
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altern preferred to say, falling 
off. In fact, only the previous 
Friday, when he was wrestling 
with the usual vicious “‘ bump ” 
that lived in the air (does it 
still exist in these more en- 
lightened days?), over the 
Sewage Farm, he saw some 
fifty yards ahead of him and 
slightly above, a similar box- 
kite aeroplane with a brave 
sergeant of Royal Engineers as 
pilot in difficulties. The engine 
was missing badly, and the 
bump was winning—perhaps a 
wire or a bit of the stick and 
string broke—when the ser- 
geant’s left hand was seen to 
slip from the oily strut, and 
after a short struggle the poor 
fellow fell the few hundred 
feet to instant destruction. The 
aeroplane, uncontrolled, fell this 
way and that, missing the sub- 
altern’s machine by inches, and 
itself collapsed in the air and 
crashed to pieces. 

The subaltern had his work 
cut out to save himself from a 
similar fate—he was not accus- 
tomed to such aerial whirlpools 
as the falling machine made,— 
but in the end, to the relief of 
the onlookers and to his own 
Surprise, he landed safely. 

Remembering this — one 
learns, if at all, by lessons 
sharp cut and severe—on the 
day of his ticket taking, the 
subaltern wiped his strut and 
joy stick clean, or rather dry, 
with a grubby handkerchief, 
and yelled the familiar “‘ Con- 
tact! Petrol on” to the me- 
chanic, and the machine slowly 
hopped along. For five min- 
utes it did nothing else. An- 
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other dud day ! However, after 
changing the eternal damaged 
inlet valve and a sparking 
plug, the subaltern at last got 
her up, and the test began. 
Figures of 8 with the frightening 
left-hand turn were accom- 
plished, and then the height 
test—a whole 1000 feet. The 
engine was behaving well for 
a change. The sun was up. 
“Let’s go on.” It was in- 
toxicating. After twenty min- 
utes—his longest flight so far 
—1300 feet was reached. The 
hangar looked small and fright- 
eningly far down between his 
knees. After anxious thought 
and with much the same feeling 
as taking the first fence on a 
cold saddle, the subaltern 
turned off the petrol, and the 
engine stopped in mid-air, no 
unusual thing; but it had 
never happened so high before. 
After a straight volplane to 
get the feel and to watch his 
front elevator and the piece 
of pink silk ribbon he had tied 
on a strut to gauge the speed 
and side-slipping tendencies, the 
subaltern made a couple of 
complete spiral turns, and then 
landed in the circle in the 
middle of the ground, having 
achieved, so he was told, some- 
thing of a record in this. 

When asked by a friend at 
breakfast why he flew at all, 
he gave the usual answer that 
there was nothing like it in 
the world, and that one could 
only die once, adding thought- 
fully that perhaps it would be 
a good way of helping one’s 
country later on. 
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Months passed. The design 
of aircraft, the rise and fall 
of pilots, and the general in- 
crease of human knowledge of 
flying increased geometrically 
week by week. The subaltern 
soon became an instructor and 
an old hand, almost a veteran. 
He owed his life, like all 
survivors, to the growth of 
instinctive skill, but above all 
to the study of natural laws 
and the refusal to be anything 
but polite and cautious to the 
familiar. The war came, and 
he went out, still a subaltern. 
Hospital disgorged him a cap- 
tain with a tunic more attrac- 
tive to the ladies. Experiences 
on many experimental machines 
by day and night, in clouds 
and above them, contrasted 
strangely with Brooklands of 
old. Those happy days seemed 
almost prehistoric in the rapid 
strides of war-time flying. Soon 
the major’s crown left two 
clean marks on his old khaki 
jacket, where three stars a side 
had gone into the family 
records. 


The day had been strenuous 
even for the spring of 1918, 
and the Major, back from a 
long flight, was sitting sleepily 
in the old hut that served as 
his squadron office, with Grif- 
fiths his Adjutant. The hut 
had started active service life 
as a crate for an old B.E.2a 
aeroplane that the Major had 
flown and loved—a type which 
no other pilot in his squadron 
had even seen, so fashions and 
war inventions change. The 
hut was warm, and the Adju- 
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tant was trying to make his 
C.O. take an interest in the 
numberless returns which make 
modern war charming and 


homelike. 

The telephone rang its dis- 
mal bell. ‘For you, sir; 
Brigade on the line.” “Tell 


them to run away and play, 
and say I ate all the P.11 wire 
and drank the dope, and always 
feed my aeroplane on A.F. 
108’s. at 6 o’clock.”’ ‘It’s the 
General, sir, speaking himself.” 
“Hullo, sir.” ‘‘ Yes, we had 
a pretty good day. Tired, sir? 
Not a bit. A special job? 
Yes, I can come in a few 
minutes. I'll collect an observer 
and a pilot—you want me to 
pilot myself—right, sir. I'll 
hand over the squadron to 
Stuart : he’s senior Flight Com- 
mander now that Handley’s 
knocked out. Good-bye, sir.” 
—‘ Well, Griffiths, that’s that. 
You'll have to fix up these 
returns somehow—I’m off. I’ve 
got to fetch a very hush-hush 
machine from Glasgow way, 
and the General wants me to 
pilot it myself. Send some 
one for Ferguson; he’s our 
best map-reading observer, a 
regular compass fiend, and a 
bit of a mechanic. He'll be 
useful in case we get into 
trouble. Tl go and get a 
dish of tea and pack up some 
kit. Perhaps we may get lost 
in London for a night! Ill 
see Stuart. Don’t wreck the 
squadron between you! I ex- 
pect we'll be back soon.” © 
After a brief interview with 
the General—one did not talk 
long with ‘“ Bang,” but one 
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acted quickly—the Major and 
his observer arrived in London, 
unfortunately in time to catch 
a sleeper to the North, thereby 
missing a hoped-for jolly even- 
ing. The train journey was a 
welcome change. Their luggage 
was light, and contained little 
but some secret instruments 
and maps of the,,way back. 
On their arrival at the private 
aerodrome of a famous firm 
near Glasgow they were met 
by one Fleming, the chief 
local A.I.D. officer, who had 
been told to expect them. He 
turned out to be an old Brook- 
lands floor-mate of Jack’s, with 
a brain as clear as ever, but 
with only one arm and one leg 
in action. ‘Too lopsided to 
fly,’ as he put it. Ferguson 
disappeared to consult the local 
geography expert, while Jack 
and Fleming went into the 
shed to see the wonderful new 
machine which was to be finally 
tested in actual warfare before 
mass production was started. 


The trials of a sister at Martle- 


sham Heath had revealed the 
success of her designer’s efforts 
towards the production of an 
improved type of night bomber 
that would carry fear and 
other things to the eastward 
while remaining safe and in- 
visible herself. The Major 
thought the latter part a par- 
ticularly good idea as he ex- 
amined her beautiful lines, her 
blackened wings and struts 
and the newest engines from 
Derby, with the various con- 
trols and adjustments pointed 
out to him by Fleming. ‘“‘She’s 
been tested to-day by my 
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pilot, who’s very pleased with 
her. Engines O.K., rigging 
O.K., tanks full, and, by the 
way, there’s the latest thing 
in compasses which we’ve fitted 
for you, as I remember how 
particular you used to be about 
them.” — “Thanks awfully, 
Fleming; I suppose it’s been ad- 
justed and the machine swung ?”’ 
“* Yes, rather ; here’s the Devia- 
tion Card. The errors are very 
small, so much so that I had 
it all checked over, and it’s 
quite correct.” “Splendid! 
What’s ‘ Meteor’s’ forecast of 
the strength and direction of 
the wind and the weather ? ” 
“Til get it in a few minutes. 
Come into the mess and have 
a spot of lunch, and you can 
push off afterwards.” 

During lunch the weather 
report arrived, and directly 
afterwards the Major, Ferguson, 
and the local pilots all worked 
out the course and distance 
for the flight, and, oddly enough 
for service mathematics, the 
answers were the same within 
a degree. The canny Ferguson, 
while the Major was signing 
the papers and paying for their 
lunch, had had the machine got 
out, and, having checked the 
compass to the southward once 
more, had stowed the luggage 
and the gadgets in their ap- 
pointed places. 

The day was dull and nasty, 
with clouds low and getting 
lower over the aerodrome, and 
the report of better weather 
south tempted an immediate 
start, though no one would 
have flown for pleasure on such 
a day. 
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After the usual preliminaries 
and farewells, the great machine 
lurched heavily into the air, 
obviously unresponsive to 
Jack’s first attempts on this 
new type, but, like a thorough- 
bred horse or a racing yacht, 
she soon recognised her master. 
Getting her into trim he started 
a few simple turns over the 
aerodrome, and then some more 
complicated evolutions. After 
ten minutes, mutual confidence 
was established. Ferguson 
grinned his experienced ap- 
proval to his pilot, who, waving 
his hand to the watchers below 
and seeing their green Véry 
light in reply, pushed the stubby 
nose of the aeroplane into the 
clouds at 600 feet. It was 
cold and clammy, and nothing 
could be seen except a swirling 
mass of thick foggy cloud en- 
circling the wing tips. The 
cloud was mostly a whitish- 
grey, tinged in patches with 
nasty -smelling yellow gloom, 
which proclaimed the existence 
below and to windward of the 
manufactories which had been 
the birthplace of the machine, 
and of the other engines of 
destruction that a maddened 
mankind had seen fit to pro- 
duce. The aeronoid needle 
showed 1000, 1500, 2000 feet 
in rapid succession. The occu- 
pants could see nothing, hear 
nothing, feel nothing, and smell 
nothing but damp fog, getting 
steadily colder. Still the 
machine rushed through it at 
some seventy miles per hour 
on the carefully worked out 
course, climbing steadily. Jack 
and his observer sat very still. 


‘Swerve from its 


There was nothing else to do. 
Both soon gave up the eye- 
tirmg job of looking through 
the invisible. They vaguely 
hoped, as the needle showed 
3—4—5—6000 feet, that there 
was a top to the cloudbank 
somewhere. Also they hoped 
that no one else was flying 
thereabouts, and that the 
engine would continue its even 
roar till further orders. But 
these things were beyond their 
control—all joss—and it was 
no good fussing. As often on 
such occasions, Ferguson sang 
dismal songs of the North, 
though the words were blown 
from his mouth before they 
were fully formed, and Jack 
idly wondered why the world 
had gone mad, when the war 
would end, and whether he 
would then pay when he wanted 
to fly, instead of being paid to 
fly when he didn’t want to. 

To all appearances both men 
were dozing, if not asleep. 
Actually their almost subcon- 
scious selves noted every move- 
ment of every needle of the 
many gauges and dials, and 
instinctive light touches on 
the controls corrected the ten- 
dencies of the machine to 
appointed 
course. 

At about 8000 feet, a mile 
and a half up, the cloud 
lightened, and soon after the 
travellers emerged into clean 
dry air. There was, however, 
no trace of the sun they had 
expected and hoped for. Some 
thousands of feet above them 
was another obviously thick 
bank of solid cloud. Going up 
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towards it the pilot soon realised 
that it was not worth while 
attempting to reach it, and 
determined to fly in the clear 
air sandwiched between the 
two cloud layers, hoping for 
a gap later.on to get a glimpse 
of the earth or the sun. He 
preferred the jam to either of 
the slices of bread. 

It was very dull and very 
lonely flying like this. There 
was no motion visible and no 
shadows. The layers of clouds 
were as flat as pancakes, and 
more monotonous. The airmen 
flew for some time following the 
compass, and at the end of 
each ten minutes, or fifteen 
miles, call it which you like, 
appeared to be above the same 
acre of cloud, a thousand feet 
or more below them. The 
tedium can only be compared 
to a foggy night on an oily sea, 
with the mainsail slatting from 
side to side in the calm swell ; 
but this has at least the com- 
pensations that one can be run 
down to provide excitement, 
and that one can talk to one’s 
shipmates to provide interest. 

Unable to stand it longer, 
Jack momentarily shut down 
the engine, shouted, “‘ Position, 
please, Ferguson!” The latter 
replied with a map reference, 
which agreed with his senior’s 
ideas of their whereabouts. 
“Tm going down to verify.” 
With the engine partially 
throttled (but not going quite 
Slow) to keep her warm and 
cheerful, the aeroplane, with 
her nose held down, began a 
long fast slant towards the 
lower cloudbank, 
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on steadily through the fog, 
while the. aeronoid needle of 
the altimeter indicated steady 
drops of several hundred feet 
each minute. At 3000 feet 
Jack took a pull, and reduced 
the speed to some sixty miles 
an hour. At 2500 the air 
seemed to get a trifle clearer. 
A few seconds later with a 
swirl the air opened up suffi- 
ciently for both occupants to 
see something which filled them 
with such horror that they 
never will forget it. And yet 
others have often seen it with- 
out turning a hair. The object 
was an ordinary sheep, but, 
unlike ordinary sheep, which 
occupants of aeroplanes often 
look down on, this terrifying 
sheep looked down on to the 
aeroplane from a small over- 
hanging crag of rock a few 
feet or inches above and in 


‘front of the right upper wing 


tip. The Major instinctively 
depressed his starboard wing, 
which just missed the sheep 
and its infernal anchorage, and 
they disappeared from view 
and from this tale into the 
cloud where they most certainly 
did not belong. 

The throttle opened wide 
more quickly than ever before, 
the engine—thoughtfully kept 
warm—gallantly responded, and 
the machine itself with the 
elevators hard up gave the 
biggest jump of its life, before 
or since, instinctively realising 
as a live thing that the only 
hope of safety lay in climb, 
climb, climb. For where this 
sheep was, might not there be 
others in this bewitched cloud ? 
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The pilot, having seen the 
blanched face of his observer 
looking back at the apparition, 
and sharing his feelings to the 
full, never ceased climbing till 
the jam of the sandwich was 
reached, and the same old 
dreary flat view of the cloud 
top gave both a feeling of at 
least temporary safety. A hasty 
searching of maps, calculations 
in note-books, an examination 
of the compass, altimeter, re- 
volution indicator, air-speed in- 
dicator, and all the gadgets 
which might or might not 
affect the navigation, left both 
occupants completely ‘puzzled. 
An exchange of hastily scribbled 
notes and shouts revealed three 
facts. First, it was a sheep, 
and a very close call. A com- 
plete crash into the side of a 
high rocky hill was narrowly 
avoided by steering up what 
was probably a corrie. Second, 
no hill existed on the map 
within miles and miles of where 
they thought they were, and 
that they were completely lost. 
Thirdly, all instruments ap- 
peared to be working normally. 
Jack had noticed the compass 
apparently functioning well dur- 
ing a turn made for the purpose 
on reaching clear air above the 
lower clouds, though the sun, 
being still hidden by the upper 
layer, prevented a real test. 
The calculations seemed good, 
and moreover had, with the 
instruments, been checked by 
others before leaving the ground. 
The weather, and presumably 
the wind, had not apparently 
changed. 

Completely puzzled, it was 
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decided that the only thing to 
do was to go on the same course 
for want of a better for some 
ten or twenty miles, and try 
again to get a better ground 
observation. Again, creeping 
cautiously at the end of the 
allotted time downward through 
the foggy bank they were 
beginning to dislike, the two 
anxiously looked ahead, both 
up and down, and finally when 
the altimeter read 1800 feet 
the air thinned, and they saw 
some hundred feet ahead a hill 
looming up. During the sudden 
climbing turn that followed, 
both saw rough heather and 
peat hags. A few minutes 
later, dropping once more, this 
was confirmed, and the obvious 
conclusion that it was madness 
to attempt a landing or to 
fly low over the ground was 
translated into another climb 
through the clouds, with a 
feeling of relief that the hill 
had been missed more by good 
luck than anything else. The 
moor was obviously a moor, 
but a good many existed in 
Scotland and Northern Eng- 
land; and beyond the fact 
that it was not the grass pas- 
tures which ought to have been 
there at that hour according 
to the rules, the information 
gained at such risk had only 
a negative value. The other 
conclusion reached was aptly 
expressed in a note from Fer- 
guson. ‘‘ What a beastly place ! 
Let’s fly somewhere else.” 
“ Right,” replied Jack, “ but 
where to and in which direc- 
tion?” ‘‘ London for choice,” 
came back the answer, “ but 
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I’m not proud. Anywhere you 
like, and any course.” 

Once more “ upstairs in the 
‘jam,’ ”’ the Major, having to 
choose a course, thought south 
as good as any other, and casing 
the engine to save petrol, flew 
on steadily with a puzzled and 
worried look which was un- 
usual for him. 

After another half an hour, 
during which anxious glances 
failed to find any signs of a 
hole in the dull flat layers of 
clouds above and below them, 
the Major felt another attempt 
at finding out which continent 
they were over might be help- 
ful, so the old familiar drop to 
3000 feet through the accursed 
cold and wet cloud was ex- 
perienced, and then an even 
more gradual and cautious glide 
was tried. The needle showed 


‘the heights dropping to 2000 
- feet, 1500 feet, 1000 feet, 900 


feet, 800 feet, and still no 
sign of any break or change in 
the fog whirling past the wing 
tips. What if the clouds were 
right on the ground, and it 
was hit at the slowest speed 
at which the aeroplane could 
fly, and be controlled, a good 
sixty miles an hour? The 
Major hesitated. Ferguson 
noticed even the involuntary 
movement, but cheered his 
pilot by pointing downward, 
though nothing was visible. So 
down they went till the needle 
showed zero. Still nothing to 
see, but anyway nothing had 
hit them yet. Another 100 
feet drop showed a lighter 
patch on the starboard bow, 
and turning towards it they 
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suddenly came out of the fog, 
and there below them, clear 
and distinct as out of an 
upper window, was the sea 
with jolly little wavelets over 
a slight swell as far as eye 
could reach. Astonishment is a 
mild word to express their 
feelings. Remembering from 
geography lessons at school 
that England and Scotland 
were an island, the problem 
of how to get to land was easy, 
provided one knew which sea 
one was on or over. In any 
case, there wasn’t much differ- 
ence now, and when the petrol 
ran out there would be none ! 

Unfortunately they had for- 
gotten to label the sea as 
neatly as is done in atlases, 
and the irresponsive wavelets 
gave no help. 

The most likely seas, they 
thought, to be thus trespassed 
over were the North Sea and 
the Irish Sea, or possibly the 
Bristol Channel, though navi- 
gation experts would have said 
that a southerly course that 
left the land for the sea would 
suggest the English Channel. 
This seemed unlikely so soon 
after the visit to the hills, even 
with a sudden northerly gale, 
but on a bewitched day like 
this anything impossible be- 
came natural. So with Fergu- 
son’s nodded approval, but 
with very little confidence in 
the ultimate end, the Major, 
thinking that as a southerly 
course had brought them over 
the sea a northerly one would 
take them back to the land, 
set the course due north, though 
the compass was becoming sus- 
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pect, keeping up as high as 
possible without getting into 
the clouds, some 100 to 200 
feet above the sea, looking all 
round the horizon for the sight 
of a ship or land, and wonder- 
ing how long she’d float, and 
whether drowning or crashing 
was the least beastly in cold 
blood. 

Nothing happened for fifteen 
anxious minutes, so course was 
altered 90 degrees successively 
in big rectangles some miles 
long, searching thoroughly but 
more and more _ hopelessly. 
However, a faint something in 
the distance cheered them up, 
though on getting there they 
found—exactly nothing. But 
flying on the same course, for 
want of a better, a faint but 
distinct white line became vis- 
ible to the south-west. In a 
minute, to their great relief, 
the line became that of small 
breakers on a beach. Jack cal- 
culated that there was about 
half an hour’s petrol left to find 
a landing. The beach was not 
good enough to risk smashing 
the fine machine, and his spirits 
had risen, so he followed the 
coast, which lay east and west. 
What country was this? Quite 
unrecognised, was it England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or, horrible 
thought in war-time, Germany 
or Holland? All were possible 
and all unlikely. Neither Fer- 
guson nor his pilot had any 
real views. Flying just inshore 
of the beach, they soon met a 
railway, and followed it inland, 
and the next thing they did 
find in their hunt was a suc- 
cession of curious-looking huts 
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and earthworks, which made 
Ferguson scribble ‘‘ WooL- 
WIcH ? ? ’’, and show the paper 
to the Major, who nodded; 
and, turning the machine slowly 
over the large area covered by 
the buildings, looked carefully 
at it, and then wrote back, 
“No, but like it—know an- 
other?” “Essen??” Just 
then, looking over the edge of 
the fuselage, they both saw a 
commotion going on below 
them. This was speedily re- 
cognised by both as being an 
anti-aircraft gun getting into 
action. ‘ Archies’’ were old 
friends—or enemies—and there 
was no mistaking the fact that 
in a few seconds fire would be 
opened. Another upward jump 
into the clouds was automatic, 
the airmen being as grateful 
for the friendly shelter as the 
Archie-men were doubtless 
furious with the weather which 
spoilt their sport. Very jolly 
too ! 

The fear of petrol shortage 
soon fully occupied the Major’s 
mind, and so, Archie or no 
Archie, down they went again 
to have another look at the 
floor. After all, as he explained 
to Ferguson later on, what do 


-@ few Archies more or less 


matter ? 

This time, finding nowhere to 
lay their heads, or rather their 
wheels, they flew on along the 
railway past more ammunition 
huts, and finally over a friend- 
lier grass country. A level 
field, larger than the rest, 
soon loomed up, and flying 
round it they both saw it was 
partially occupied by children 
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and sheep. It was just on the 
edge of a fair-sized town. This 
was a pity if the inhabitants 
were hostile, and made the 
airmen hesitate. Should they 
risk a landing or push on? 
Petrol decided the question. 
The engine started spluttering. 
With a curse, half stifled by the 
wind blowing it back under his 
moustache stiff with the frozen 
fog, the Major switched on to 
the small emergency tank just 
in time. The great-hearted 
roar happily began again, and 
the machine took on the novel 
job of sheep-dog, driving the 
children and sheep into a corner 
of the field by flying only a 
few feet over the grass. Fergu- 
son, usually a most friendly 
and“jkind-hearted man, was 
really glad to be able to frighten 
a sheep that day. With the 
ground cleared of ‘“ obstruc- 
tions to navigation,’ and the 
safety of the tenants assured, 
Jack landed the machine in 
the falling twilight. As she 
came peacefully to rest, with 
the engine ticking over, Fergu- 
son suddenly pointed to a small 
mob running towards them. 
At 100 yards the mob appeared 
to be soldiers of sorts, rushing 
at the aeroplane, and busily 
fixing bayonets, loading their 
rifles, or hurriedly putting on 
equipment.. Apparently a 
working party surprised. A 
few seconds later a big fat 
man, like some quartermaster- 
Sergeants we have known, found 
the pace too hot for him, and, 
dropping on one knee, pointed 
a very wobbly rifle at the 
machine. Meanwhile Jack 
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Switched off the engine. This 
saved their lives, as the more 
enthusiastic of the soldiers 
would certainly have fired, as 
they thought the machine was 
going to try more sheep-dogging 
experiments on them. In the 
comparative silence which fol- 
lowed, “Halt! hands up!” 
was unmistakably heard, and 
as clearly meant. The first 
part of the order was easy. 
The latter, with limbs stiff and 
half-frozen, was not. So much 
so that the Q.M.S., who had 
crawled to within ten yards 
and was still pointing his rifle 
in circles about his enemies’ 
heads while his fingers were 
spasmodically caressing his trig- 
ger, threatened to shoot if the 
order was not instantly obeyed. 
Besides being blown, he was 
unaware that the aeroplane 
was unarmed, and remembered 
hidden machine-guns three 
years ago. 

Relief that their captors were 
presumably British caused a 
painful smile to appear on 
Jack’s face, and an outburst 
from Ferguson of a mixture of 
best Bargee and Doric which 
acted like magic. Half the 
levelled rifles were lowered, 
but an officer who had ap- 
peared was by no means con- 
vinced of the story he heard. 
“You're a bombing Hun, and 
you’ve had the cheek to paint 
our marks on your machine !”’ 
‘““Very well; take me to your 
C.O. Ill convince him. But 
first of all make your men 
point their rifles somewhere 
else. I’m sure some of them 
will go off ; they don’t look at 
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all safe. Also I insist that you 
have a guard on the machine ; 
it’s full of secrets. No one 
may come within twenty yards 
of it. If you don’t do this I'll 
have you cashiered.”’ The bluff 
worked, the rifles were lowered, 
and the two tired airmen were 
helped out of the machine and 
marched under a strong guard 
to the castle to be interviewed 
by the General. Their escort 
refused to give any informa- 
tion of their whereabouts, but 
their buttons and badges were 
those of a Territorial battalion 
of a famous Highland regiment. 
When the prisoners, individu- 
ally and together, protested 
their British nationality and 
stuck to their story, of which 
an inadequate account has been 
given above, the General, at 
the Major’s suggestion, tele- 
phoned to the Air Ministry and 
to the Glasgow aerodrome. 
Much to his surprise and to 
the relief of the captives, the 
identity of the aeroplane and 
its occupants was satisfactorily 
settled, and the prisoners be- 
came at once the General’s 
guests, and received great kind- 
ness and hospitality from him 
and the officers of the garrison, 
instead of the suspicious hos- 
tility to which they had become 
almost accustomed. 

“Well, you fellows seem 
pretty tired. What about a 
wash and a meal? My A.D.C. 
will look after you. Then come 
back and have a yarn. I’m 
only a ‘dug-out’ in charge of 
the garrison here at Stirling, 
and shall like to see your 
machine and hear all about 
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it.” After an excellent meal, 
which was helped by some 
genuine ‘‘ wine of the country,” 
the General told them that 
three hostile aircraft had been 
located by sound over the 
district, and one had been 
seen by the anti-aircraft de- 
fence of Gretna Green, appar- 
ently about to attempt a bomb- 
ing attack on the immense 
shell-fillng factory that had 
made the place even more 
famous than before, but had 
been driven off. Consequently 
they were expected. Two 
machines had been reported 
at different times off the west 
coast, having apparently come 
from the general direction of 
Ireland, and one had been 
seen for a moment flying low 
over a moor by an Officer on 
leave, who had promptly tele- 
phoned from the lodge half a 
mile away. Piecing things to- 
gether, Jack and Ferguson dis- 
covered that they were the 
originals of this Hun bombing 
force, and had apparently made 
a series of spiral turns some 
miles across. “You had a 
precious close shave, then, from 
chucking your nice new hush- 
hush toy in the Irish Sea,” 


said the General; “‘ why was 
that?’ ‘Yes, sir,” replied 
Jack; ‘it looks like it, but 


I haven’t the slightest idea 
how we got there or why we 
went on such a Cook’s tour!” 

At this moment the A.D.C. 
came in and said, ‘“‘ There’s a 
R.A.F. N.C.O. mechanic out- 
side who would like to speak 
to the Major.” On _ being 
marched in, the sergeant ex- 
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plained that he was on leave, 
and hearing the engine went 
out to see what the trouble 
was. He learned from the 
guard on the machine the 
Major’s supposed name, and 
that he was a prisoner. Having 
been at one time in his squadron 
he went up to identify him, 
but before doing so had a look 
over the machine to see every- 
thing was all right. He had 
always been a tidy and careful 
man. The Major nodded ap- 
proval. ‘ Well, sir,’’ the ser- 
geant mechanic said, ‘‘ I found 
nothing wrong except possibly 
this,” producing a very small 
pareel. ‘I noticed the com- 
pass was pointing east, and I 
knew the machine was heading 
south-west, so I looked care- 
fully, and found this parcel 
had fallen behind the com- 
pass. On taking it out the 
compass slowly swung to the 
south-west.” 

Hurriedly Ferguson opened 
the parcel, and found that it 
contained four tiny magnets 
coloured red and blue, each 
the size of a small darning- 
needle. 

They were the standard type 
used for correcting compass 
errors, and if placed in the 
wrong place would naturally 
cause them. 

How did they get there? 
The compass was correct when 
they left the aerodrome ; they 
were sure of that. The tele- 
phone to Glasgow solved the 
problem. It appeared that a 
cautious storeman, knowing 


that each compass was pro- 
vided with six of these correct- 
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ing magnets, and that only 
two were actually required at 
the moment, thought the other 
four “might be useful later,” 
and put them “in a safe place ” 
just before the machine left. 
It so happened by a fluke 
that in the actual place he 
put them, the effect was nil, 
but as the flight progressed 
the vibration gradually shook 
them down, so that they did 
affect the compass needle, and 
the compass error gradually 
increased. The result was that 
the actual course the aeroplane 
took over the earth, though 
straight by compass, was really 
a complicated series of spirals. 
The pilot, not being able to 
check the compass by sun or 
earth, knew nothing of this. 
Where ignorance is bliss .. .! 

Much relieved, the airmen 
thought of the morrow, and 
asked for petrol. This was 
not so easy, until an en- 
thusiastic helper discovered that 
the local fire-engine, alone of 
all other engines in the neigh- 
bourhood, fed off aviation fuel. 
Some twenty gallons were then 
commandeered, and the ser- 
geant put it into the tanks. 

After a satisfying dinner of 
sprats and dead mutton, and 
a comfortable but not quite 
dreamless night in beds with 
real sheets, Jack and Ferguson 
breakfasted with the General. 
“How did you sleep?” he 
asked. “Fine, sir, thank you ; 
but I wish they had arrested 
those sheep who swam about 
with loaded rifles wobbling to- 
wards us in that fog.” 

The morning was a fine one ; 
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the machine was reported O.K. 
by the kind-hearted sergeant, 
who was thoroughly enjoying 
his busman’s holiday, and the 
air of importance consequent 
thereon. Ferguson had tested 
the compass, and found it to be 
on its best behaviour. The Major 
was busy trying to cope with, 
or, better still, avoid the shower 
of telegrams from authority, 
who had evidently spotted their 
whereabouts, so bidding a hasty 
good-bye to their kind hosts, 
they started up the big engine 
and left for the south’ard, the 
last glance downward revealing 
their old enemy, the fat quarter- 
master-sergeant, running after 
his cap, which had been blown 
off his head by the propeller 
blast in a rush of dust and 
filth. ‘‘ Good job, too,” thought 
Ferguson, who still remembered 
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the itching trigger finger and 
wobbly rifle of the evening 
before. 

Undisturbed by further 
troubles and full of confidence 
in the new aeroplane, they 
alrived at their aerodrome al- 
most to the calculated minute, 
made their reports, and got on 
with the war. 

The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that till well after 
the Armistice, Jack had a 
share in the heated correspond- 
ence between the Fire Brigade, 
the War Office, the Air Min- 
istry and himself as to who 
should pay for the petrol. 
The war was over, and the 
need for the hush-hush machine 
with it, but the paper war on 
petrol still flourished, and per- 
haps exists to-day. Who 
knows ? 
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EMROD. 


BY J. E. 


EMROD lives on the southern 
coast of Dominica overlooking 
the Martinique Channel, and 
it is from this Channel that 
he derives the chief part of his 
living, for Emrod is a fisherman. 

Emrod stands five feet eight 
inches on his bare feet, and is 
dark brown in colour, wide in 
the shoulder, deep-chested, and 
very long in the arms; he is 
narrow in the hip, and his legs 
and the lower portion of his 
body are less well developed 
than the rest of him. He has 
a somewhat sad look in his 
face, but knows how to smile, 
is modest in manner, and of 
a retiring nature. I have never 
known him idle; if the sea is 
too rough he mends his baskets 
or works in his vegetable gar- 
den. He has a small house 
in the village, a wife who is 
a bit of a virago, I am told, 
and several offspring. He is a 
decent hard-working man, typi- 
cal of the better class of fisher- 
man on the southern and wind- 
ward coast of this island. 

His stock-in-trade consists of 
a few fish-pots, which he makes 
himself out of split bamboo, 
and which are sunk in likely 
places in the sea near the shore 
in from ten to twenty fathoms. 
One end of a rope made from 
stout woody vines knotted to- 
gether is fastened to the 
““ basket,’? and the other end 
is tied to a length of bamboo, 


which floats on the surface 
and marks the position. 

These fish-pots are oblong 
in shape, and range in size 
from small affairs to large 
contraptions eight feet long by 
four feet wide and two feet 
deep; trumpet-shaped inlets 
which take up three-quarters 
of the large sides slope curving 
inwards, and decrease in size 
to comparatively small mouths 
which face the small ends of 
the basket. 

Large fish are caught in 
these baskets. I have seen 
Emrod bring ashore an eight- 
foot shark which had followed 
its pilot into one of them, and 
why in such cases the great 
fish do not smash their way out 
of their frail prison is always 
a puzzle to me. It is possible 
they cannot use their great 
strength in the narrow cage 
with advantage; anyway, the 
fact remains that large fish do 
not seem to make any attempt 
to escape when caught in these 
cunningly devised traps. When- 
ever large dangerous fish are 
in the basket when it is hauled 
up to the surface, the small 
end towards the fish’s tail is 
removed, and the fish foul- 
hooked ; it is then set adrift, 
and “played” till it is ex- 
hausted, when it is drawn along- 
side the canoe and killed in the 
water. 

Strong sea-lines, some large 
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hooks, and a few lengths of 
stout wire, preferably copper, 
to prevent the line being bitten 
through by the many sharp- 
toothed fish which it is Emrod’s 
business in life to catch, com- 
plete his equipment. 

The canoe is about sixteen 
feet long, and has a beam of 
some three feet. The lower 
portion is hollowed out of a 
log of the gommier-tree, which 
has been first shaped with axe 
and adze. This part of the 
work is done in the forest at 
a considerable distance from the 
sea. The “dug-out” is then 
hauled through the bush, often 
overseeminglyimpossible places, 
to the coast, its journey being 
hastened or impeded (I cannot 
say which) by much singing of 
old familiar chanties, such as 
**Sally Brown ” or “‘ Blow the 
man down,” and a more than 
liberal supply of the local 
“Mountain Dew.” Arrived at 
the coast, the bow and stern 
of the “shell,” as it is called, 
are blocked up off the ground, 
and it is filled with stones and 
left in the sun and rain. This 
process causes the sides of the 
shell to spread outwards, and 
the whole bottom to become 
slightly curved fore and aft. 
When it has become sufficiently 
widened, bow and stern-pieces 
are fitted and nailed on top of 
the shell, and a hand-sawn 
board from the forest is bent 
round from stem to _ stern 
clinker fashion over the dug- 
out on each side. This forms 
the upper portion of the canoe, 
and a few ribs, roughly shaped 
from the bent branches of a 
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white cedar-tree, are fitted in 
to strengthen the structure. 
Wooden blocks drilled to re- 
ceive wooden pins are nailed 
at convenient places, and serve 
as rowlocks. A small sprit- 
sail, the mast of which is stepped 
as far forward as possible and 
not stayed (for it has often to 
come down in a hurry), two 
pairs of oars, a rudder five feet 
long, a couple of loosely fitting 
thwarts, and the canoe is ready 
to go to sea. 

These canoes are without any 
keel, and are, of course, very 
crank, but skilfully handled as 
they are by their owners, they 
prove excellent craft in a sea- 
way and good surf boats. They 
have, too, a distinct advantage 
over any “‘ built ” boat in being 
able to resist the terrific bang- 
ing they receive when landing 
from a sea which is generally 
rough on to a beach which is 
composed of nothing but loose 
rounded boulders varying in 
size from a football to a ten- 
gallon cask. Emrod’s canoe 
is painted green and white, and 
further decorated in red with 
rough pictures of men catching 
huge fish, and many crosses of 
various design, for Emrod is a 
devout Roman Catholic, and, 
of course, his boat has been 
duly blessed by the venerable 
French parish priest. 

Considering that they cost, 
complete with oars and sail, 
only about four pounds, these 
graceful little craft would be 
hard to beat for the work they 
have to do. 

Emrod pays us a visit every 
Saturday in order to go through 
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his account and receive pay- 
ment for the fish he has sup- 
plied us with during the week. 
When this important business 
has been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, I have been able to 
get him to talk, from time to 
time, of his many experiences 
and adventures. The difficulty 
is that Emrod cannot see that 
any interest can be aroused in 
the relation of accidents and 
incidents, some certainly more 
unpleasant than others, which 
every fisherman has to expect 
and deal with occasionally. 

At first sight the odds would 
appear to be well on the side 
of the giants of the sea in the 
Homeric contests which fre- 
quently occur ; but fortunately 
this is not the case, for the 
monsters do not realise the 
ease with which they could 
utterly destroy both fisherman 
and canoe instead of wasting 
their great strength by aim- 
lessly towing them about, thus 
rendering themselves dead-beat 
and at the mercy of Emrod’s 
skilfully wielded cutlass, which, 
with a sheath-knife worn on 
his belt, are his only weapons. 
The cutlass is a rather broad 
and fairly heavy blade, some 
eighteen inches long, with a 
wooden handle. 

Emrod always takes an assist- 
ant with him when he goes out 
to look after his fish-pots, or to 
fish over what he calls a bank 
which lies about midway be- 
tween Martinique and Domi- 
nica. When fishing over this 
bank he puts out about sixty 
fathoms of line. 

The fishing-boats from Mar- 
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tinique also frequent this bank, 
and it is well known that besides 
their lawful occasions the fisher- 
men from both islands indulge 
at times in a brisk business of 
barter and purchase of dutiable 
articles. Rum, brandy, to- 
bacco, &c., are brought back 
and easily smuggled in, and 
as the whole local population, 
with hardly an exception, has 
an eager finger in this succulent 
pie, it may be readily under- 
stood that our one and only 
village constable has not got 
the smallest chance of checking 
this popular pastime. 

Talking about sharks, Emrod 
says that close in-shore they 
are not to be feared in the least, 
and this I believe to be correct, 
for though “ shark-bait,’’ both 
black and white, bathe and 
swim about at various places 
round the coast, I have never 
heard of any one in this island 
being attacked. An old man 
who used to dive for coral for 
me at the northern end of the 
island told me that sharks 
would often come near him 
whilst at his work, but that 
they never troubled him. On 
the other hand, Emrod says 
that the tiger shark of the 
channel is quite a different 
customer, and must be accorded 
due respect, though he has 
seldom heard of one attacking 
a canoe unless it had been 
previously hooked or harpooned. 
An old Frenchman, Paul, from 
Martinique, states that at 
L’isle de Salut, Cayenne, all the 
sharks are man-eaters, and their 
taste for human flesh is due, 
he says, to the practice of 
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throwing the bodies of prisoners 
who have died in the penal settle- 
ment into the sea; that when 
@ prisoner dies, and the body 
has to be disposed of, the prison 
bell is tolled, and the sharks 
gather from all directions when 
the bell starts ringing (a regular 
dinner-bell in fact). Paul tells 
of a day at Cayenne. While 
he was fishing off some rocks 
an Indian was sitting near-by 
washing his feet; he was not 
observing him, but suddenly 
heard the man cry out, and on 
looking round the Indian had 
disappeared, only a_ blood- 
stained patch of water. remain- 
ing for a short time to tell of 
the poor fellow’s horrid end ! 
A gruesome tale, too, is told 
by Paul of the fate of a boat- 
load of refugees escaping from 
the eruption of Mount Pélée 
which destroyed St Pierre in 
Martinique. His family had 
all perished, and himself a 
refugee, he was in one of the 
overcrowded boats making for 
Dominica. Nothing untoward 
happened till they were some- 
what past mid-channel, when 
one of the boats, which was 
near the one Paul was in, was 
attacked by a number of large 
sharks, which seized and de- 
voured some of the unfortu- 
nates sitting perched on the 
gunwales. A _ terrible scene 
then ensued. Those on or 
near the sides, pressing them- 
selves away from the horror 
so close alongside, one or two 
of them slipped or were pushed, 
and falling on the gunwale 
were dragged screaming to their 
death. Blind mad panic super- 


vened. Knives were drawn, 
and the poor devils fought each 
other desperately for the com- 
parative safety of the centre 
of the boat, while the grim 
monsters of the sea fought 
each other in turn for the 
bodies thrust overboard. The 
details of what happened inside 
and outside of that ill-fated 
boat, laden with men, women 
and children, before it was 
finally swamped, are too hor- 
rible to relate, and I can but 
hope that Paul possesses a too 
vivid imagination. But be that 
as it may, I have heard from 
other sources that sharks did 
actually attack and account 
for some of those unfortunate 
refugees, and there is a horrid 
suspicion that Paul’s yarn is 
true. But to return to Emrod. 

Emrod has frequently to 
arrive at a quick decision and 
act on the spot. On one occa- 
sion far out in the channel his 
assistant threw his line clum- 
sily, and one of the hooks got 
caught in his trousers. Before 
he could get it free a large fish 
swallowed another of the baited 
hooks, which were, of course, 
in the water. The tug of the 
fish not only drove the great 
hook home into the man’s thigh, 
but dragged him out of the 
boat into the sea and under the 
water, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, minus his sheath-knife, 
which he had been using to cut 
up bait, and had laid beside 
him on a thwart. There was 
a choppy sea and a stiff breeze 
was blowing, and I wonder 
how many men would have 
paused to think of this im- 
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portant item before diving to 
the rescue. The writer believes 
that he might have crawled 
into the sea, probably forgetting 
to take a knife with him in 
the excitement of the moment, 
and the fact would not have 
occurred to him that the wind 
and sea would drift the canoe 
over the water faster than he 
could swim through it, bur- 
dened as he might possibly be 
by his badly hurt and perhaps 
half-drowned comrade. Fortu- 
nately for the mate he had 
Emrod with him, who did 
remember, and flung the mast 
and sail overboard, and secured 
them so as to serve in some sort 
as a sea anchor. This opera- 
tion only took a few seconds, 
and Emrod then dived after his 
mate, reached him, and severed 
the line which anchored him 
to the fish. He then brought 
the man to the surface, who by 
now was unconscious, either 
from the pain he suffered (for 
the fish had not been sparing 
in its tugging all this time) or 
from the unpleasantly long 
ducking he had received; and 
though Emrod himself was 
much exhausted, he managed 
to bring him, after a great 
struggle, to the canoe, which, 
thanks to his foresight, had 
not drifted far. After having 
got himself and his friend into 
the canoe, he went on to restore 
his half-drowned mate by some 
medns best known to himself, 
and took him straight into 
Roseau to the hospital—a dis- 
tance of some twenty miles, 
where the hook was cut out 
and the wound attended to. 
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Another time Emrod got into 
a very awkward situation in- 
deed, and successfully extri- 
cated himself. It happened 
as follows. After a good day’s 
fishing in the channel, and 
somewhat late in the after- 
noon, when the other fishing- 
boats were going home, he 
hooked a large shark, and after 
playing it had brought it along- 
side. The shark had received 
many chops from the cutlass, 
and was to all appearances 
finished, but perhaps some 
dying effort caught Emrod un- 
prepared. How it happened 
he does not know; but the 
next thing was that the canoe 
capsized, throwing Emrod and 
his mate and the day’s catch 
into the sea. They set to work 
at once, and righted their boat, 
emptying some of the water 
out by rocking her. While 
doing this they were surrounded 
by sharks, which busied them- 
selves devouring their mortally 
wounded cousin as well as the 
day’s catch of fish, and did 
not molest Emrod & Co. The 
Co. was soon able to get into 
the canoe, and started baling 
her out with his hat; Emrod 
shortly after followed him and 
assisted in the operation, using 
his shirt in some extraordinary 
way for this purpose. The 
work of baling was nearly 
accomplished when Emrod felt 
the wind on his face, and this 
caused him to think of his sail 
and oars. He stood up and 
could see them about thirty 
or forty yards away. He could 
see something else, too, and 
that was that the sharks were 
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still round the place where his 
gear was floating. Nothing in 
the boat could be used as an 
oar, so they tried to paddle 
her along with their hands ; 
but the wind was freshening, 
and the gap between themselves 
and their oars was widening. 
‘And so,” Emrod goes on to 
relate, ‘‘I takin de water an 
swim, an when I near de shark 
dem I does plash wid me han 
and me foot, an I does bawl 
out, but de sharks dem don’t 
go way; dey does come closer, 
an I get a oar an I lie on he, 
an I does swim for de boat, 
an de shark dem dey:does com 
closer an one beeg one he 
swimmin jes below me, an I 
can see he eye, he lookin at 
me wiv he eye all de time, 
an I does fraid, an I plash an 
holler. I does feel seek in me 
tomach an I does see meesery.”’ 
Accompanied by this grim es- 
cort the whole way, he at last 
reached the canoe in time to 
be grabbed and dragged into 
safety by his wellnigh frantic 
mate. Emrod explains that it 
would not have been possible 
for any of the other fishermen 
to have observed the accident. 
When it happened they were 
well on their way home. Their 
not returning that night would 
not cause their friends on shore 
any anxiety on their behalf. 
The wind and current would 
have taken them much too far 
out to sea during the night for 
there to be a chance of being 
seen the following day by any 
passing vessel, even were she 
a great deal more to leeward 
than usual; and as, therefore, 
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to allow himself to drift meant 
certain disaster, the danger of 
retrieving an oar had to be 
risked. I have no doubt that 
Emrod summed up the pros 
and cons of the position cor- 
rectly, and that his calculated 
courage saved both himself 
and his mate. I wonder, again, 
how many of us would have had 
the sense, or indeed the pluck, 
to face the facts of the situa- 
tion, and then to act as this 
modest fisherman did. Having 
got an oar they had no further 
difficulty in regaining all their 
gear, and I am sure Emrod’s 
wife gave him a proper “ dress- 
ing down” for coming home 
empty - handed, whereas “de 
oder men dem dey catch plenty 
plenty nice fish.” 

Nearly all large fish must be 
handled carefully. An eight- 
foot eel with a girth of three 
foot can bite like the deuce, 
and a six-foot Barracuda would 
think nothing of lopping off a 
leg or an arm with one snap 
of its long pointed teeth. And 
talking about the latter, I am 
reminded that the old darky 
who used to get coral told me 
that on one occasion he was 
attacked by one of the smaller 
specimens of this fish while 
working at the bottom of the 
sea (of course, he had never 
even heard of diving-suits, &c., 
and worked under the water 
‘“‘au naturel,” remaining be- 
low the surface for about two 
minutes at a time in from two 
to three fathoms). This brute 
went for him, and, as he relates, 
came round him biting at him 
like a “crass daag’’ (cross 
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dog). He defended himself 
successfully with the crowbar 
which he used for breaking off 
lumps of coral, and at length 
got in a blow which injured the 
fish sufficiently to enable him, 
his lungs wellnigh bursting, to 
reach his canoe. He also told 
me that if any dangerous fish 
were observed where he was 
about to dive, he would sink 
the bark and leaves of a certain 
tree growing in the forest, 
which poisoned the water and 
drove all fish away from its 
vicinity. 

The only fish that ever got 
home on Emrod with any 
degree of success was a com- 
paratively harmless dolphin, 
which he had pulled into the 
canoe. As he was about to 
deliver the coup - de - grace it 
jumped up and got hold of his 
chest with the grip of a vice, 
nearly tearing the breast and 
muscles away from his ribs 
before it was killed by his mate. 

But of all the true fighting 
fish, perhaps the sword-fish is 
the most redoubtable. They 
run to a length of eight to ten 
feet, and sticking out straight 
from the nose they have a 
formidable sharp-pointed sword 
or bayonet about fifteen to 
eighteen inches long. Fearing 
nothing in the sea or out of it, 
and attacking on sight, this 
splendidly armed fish, if hooked, 
wastes no time, coming to the 
Surface at once. It quickly 
locates the enemy. None of 
its strength is wasted in giving 
joy-rides to the occupants of 
the canoe, which it immediately 
charges with magnificent dash 
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and ferocity. The assistant 
mate is at his oars endeavouring 
to anticipate the direction of 
the rush, and keep either bow 
or stern facing this knight- 
errant of the ocean as he charges 
with great leaps, tearing over 
and along the surface of the 
sea, while Emrod, cutlass in 
hand, is ready to administer 
a shrewd chop as the fish tears 
past alongside. But the end 
is the same as for other fish, 
and at length, weakened by his 
constant rushes and leaps, and 
possibly wounded, too, by the 
cutlass, the gallant fish is finally 
brought alongside exhausted, 
and quickly dispatched. Once 
after hooking one of these fish, 
Emrod thought it had broken 
the line, and was standing up 
pulling in the slack when sud- 
denly the brute broke water 
close to him, and leaping 
straight at him went clean over 
the boat. The sword only 
barely missed his face, but some 
other portion of the fish struck 
him and knocked him head over 
heels into the bottom of the 
canoe. Another time a some- 
what smaller specimen which 
had not been hooked at all, or 
molested in any way, suddenly 
appeared and promptly charged 
the canoe, the sword penetrat- 
ing the inch or so of tough 
dug-out right up to the hilt, 
or I should say the snout. The 
fish could not free himself, and 
was at once killed with the 
cutlass. The snout outside 
was chopped off, and the sword 
left sticking through the side 
of the canoe. So firmly was 
it jammed in that it had to be 
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sawn off inside when they 
reached land. Emrod presented 
me with this trophy, and also 
with the sword which had so 
nearly freed him from all earthly 
troubles. 

When the sea is calm enough 
for our fishing fleet of canoes 
to go out, their return home 
in the afternoon is not without 
interest. On the shore there 
is quite a considerable gather- 
ing of villagers on the road 
under the coco-nuts and almond 
trees, which grow right down 
to the beach. They are waiting 
for the boats to come in, and 
are all gesticulating, laughing, 
and talking at the top of their 
voices, children playing about, 
dogs barking. A merry noisy 
crowd; their cheerful faces 
and bare legs and arms in every 
shade of brown to jet-black 
show up to advantage the white 
or brightly-coloured dresses of 
the women and girls. Among 
the crowd can be observed our 
“one and only,” very smart 
in his white cap, blue tunic, 
khaki riding-breeches, puttees, 
and well - polished regulation 
boots. He has a smile which 
won’t rub off, and well over 
six feet tall he is a fine figure 
of a man as he walks about 
holding himself very erect and 
conscious of the dignity of his 
position. 

In the background is the 
valley with its cultivations of 
limes, cacao, coco-nuts, &c., 
stretching upwards and away 
to the fine scenery of the in- 
terior with its high forest-clad 
mountains and ridges, and its 


many valleys and precipices. 
Looking towards the sea, sun- 
lit and wonderfully blue, and 
flecked with white horses, the 
boats can be seen. There are 
perhaps half a dozen of them, 
their sails up and speeding 
home, with the spray splashing 
from their bows. Behind them 
in the misty distance is Mar- 
tinique, with Pélée hiding his 
hot head in the clouds as if 
still ashamed of the tragedy 
he caused some five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

But here comes the first 
boat lowering mast and sail, 
and turning her bows to the 
sea just short of the breakers. 
The crew busy themselves mak- 
ing all secure for the dash 
through the surf. Now they 
are ready, and wait for the 
signal to back-paddle and come 
in, which will be given to them 
by their friend ashore, who 
stands on the beach carefully 
observing the waves. Suddenly 
he gives the signal, and the 
men labour at their oars steer- 
ing straight in and working 
beautifully together. A great 
wave lifting a menacing lip 
chases them, overtakes them, 
and lifting the canoe up and 
up and up to its crest, crashes 
into foam beneath her. Oars 
are flung in, and the men stand 
crouching, a hand on each gun- 
wale the better to resist the 
inevitable bump when they 
reach shore. Here they come, 
hurtling through the surf, bang, 
crash, wallop over the boulders 
far up on the beach. Out they 
jump, and holding their canoe, 
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strain with all their might 
against the back-wash of the 
wave. Plenty of help is at 
hand, and the canoe is run up 
to its place on the side of the 
road. Itis instantly surrounded 
and the business of selling the 
fish starts immediately, the 
purchasers pushing and jostling 
each other, grabbing their 
choice, and all talking and 
bargaining at the top pitch of 
their voices. The other boats 
arrive, and are similarly sur- 
rounded. The clamour and 
confusion is indescribable. The 
corporal walks through the 
crowd still remaining on the 
road up to a canoe. It belongs 
to “Titzami.” The packed 
throng give way to him, and 
he stands regarding the con- 
tents with the eye of a con- 
noisseur. Yes, the silvery Car- 
ronne will suit him, and the 
assistant who is selling the fish 
thrusts it into the hands of 
the corporal’s attendant small 
boy, and names the price, six- 
pence. The corporal protests 
vehemently at this exorbitant 
figure. An excited argument 
is started, both men talking 
at the same time. The assistant 
glances over his shoulder at 
his comrade Titzami, who is 
standing on the beach wringing 
the water out of his trousers, 
but at the same time carefully 
observing the happenings round 
his canoe, and quite alive to the 
fact that the corporal’s inquisi- 
tive eyes and mind must be 
diverted from an old shirt 
thrown carelessly on the bottom 
in the stern, Old Titzami 
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finishes his operation, winds 
his nether garments round his 
neck, and joins in the dispute 
in his shirt tails. The harassed 
and indignant policeman turns 
to him complaining bitterly of 
his assistant’s rapaciousness. 
Titzami listens to his com- 
plaint, and then reminds him 
that only last week he had 
haled him before the magis- 
trate, and got him fined a 
whole five ‘ bob,” and that 
‘he does not like de polis dem, 
and does not want to sell dem 
fish at all at all.”” The argu- 
ment becomes fast and furious. 
But no sooner is the back of 
the ‘‘ law ” turned to the canoe 
than Celestine, Titzami’s buxom 
lady wife, and two or three of 
her tribe appear from nowhere, 
as if by magic. A tap on a 
shoulder, a whispered word, 
and they are through the crowd 
like so many eels, and at the 
side of the canoe. Was that 
a flask that one of the tribe 
has popped into her basket ? 
Is it *baccy concealed in that 
old garment of her husband’s 
Celestine is stuffing into hers ? 
Impossible to say! In less 
than no time the tribe have 
slipped away from the crowd 
round the canoe, who under- 
stand the game far too well to 
make any pause in their noisy 
bargaining, and have mingled 
innocently with the crowd on 
the road. Celestine puts her 
basket on her head, and leaves 
thecanoe. Perhaps sheimagines 
that Corporal Doublex—who 
has just secured his fish at the 
proper market price, fourpence 
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—is regarding her with more 
interest than he is taking in 
the hubbub around che canoes, 
for she abruptly turns round, 
and at the top of her voice 
announces that she is “jes 
from Roseau. I been makin 
me market—I goin home,” and 
off she goes, swinging her hips 
and arms, the basket perfectly 
balanced on her head. She 
knows she has her grog and 
*baccy safe, and is bubbling 
over with wicked joy, for not 
only was “dat polis properly 
fooled,”’ but she was able to 
provide an appreciative audi- 
ence with an entertainment 
calculated to tickle them all 
the way down their backs. As 
she passes the church she crosses 
herself. Yes, “‘ Le bon Dieu ” 
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is very good to her, and she 
is very happy and she is 
grateful. 

The sun has set, and we must 
be getting home too, for it will 
soon be dark. On the road we 
meet Emrod, who has been 
attending to his two cows and 
his goats after his day’s fishing. 
We stop to ask him what luck 
he had on the sea. He replies, 
“TI not doin too bad,” and 
with a civil “‘ goo’-ni’ sar, goo’- 
ni’ maam, goo’-ni’ mees,” he 
goes on past us, his figure 
growing indistinct in the fast 
gathering dusk. And so we 
leave him—a quiet steady fel- 
low, content with his rough 
and strenuous lot in life, master 
of his craft and master of him- 
self. 
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MAN OF LETTERS. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


I wANT the reader to forget for 
a moment that James Boswell 
ever wrote the life of Johnson. 
Not that I would say a word in 
dispraise of that masterpiece of 
biography, perhaps the greatest 
biography that ever was written. 
But Boswell, in describing Dr 
Johnson, put his hero’s career 
in a false perspective. His por- 
trait could not but be a partial 
portrait. Johnson was already 
fifty-three years of age when 
Boswell met him for the first 
time in Tom Davies’ back 


parlour. In fourteen out of 
the remaining twenty-two years 
of Johnson’s life, Boswell spent 


some time in his company. 
My brother, who has a special 
knowledge of Boswell, says that 
perhaps the two friends met 
on some three hundred days 
altogether. And to their meet- 
ings, not to Johnson’s separate 
activities, Boswell devotes a 
great part of his biography. 
This I for one do not regret. 
I would merely suggest that 
Boswell shows us but one side 
of his friend and hero. He 
gives us the portrait of a diner- 
out, of a man who liked to 
put his legs under a table and 
to have his talk out, who de- 
lighted to dominate the con- 
versation, and to get the better, 
swiftly and finally, of any 
adversary bold enough to op- 
pose him. Such, indeed, in 
one aspect, was Samuel John- 
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son. He was, what Boswell 
sometimes seems to forget, 
much else besides. He was, 
for instance, a great writer, 
and it is in this character that I 
would like you to consider him. 

For Johnson, above and be- 
fore all things, was a man of 
letters. Literature was in his 
blood ; it was literature that 
gave him his livelihood, and 
devoted though he was through- 
out his long life to learning, 
he was not ashamed to regard 
literature as his trade. With 
his honest good sense, he said 
once that none but a blockhead 
ever wrote except for money. 
And truly it was his destiny to 
write, and for his bread. He 
followed his destiny with an 
obedient zeal. His experiments 
in schoolkeeping were but tem- 
porary, and speedily forgotten. 
No sooner did he set out from 
the country with David Garrick 
—a rare couple to essay the 
conquest of London — than 
Johnson sat himself down to 
achieve with his pen sovereignty 
and a competence. Presently 
he won them both. At the 
beginning he turned his hand 
willingly to any enterprise. 
Prose and verse came with 
an equal readiness from his 
pen. He first came upon the 
town with two satires, the 
vigour and movement of which 
won him an immediate success, 
and which have gained so firm 
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a hold upon the popular mind 
that every line of them sounds 
to-day like a familiar quota- 
tion. Not to be out of the 
fashion, he essayed a five-act 
drama, and when it met with 
a moderate success, he put the 
theatre out of his thoughts, and 
henceforth gave himself up to 
the humbler craft of prose. He 
contributed much solid informa- 
tion to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.’ He reported the speeches 
of William Pitt and other 
orators when he had a chance 
of hearing them, or composed 
at his leisure such speeches as 
he thought they ought to have 
made when he heard them not. 
Most often he credited them 
with a better sense of oratorical 
effect than they could boast, 
and in after years it doubtless 
amused his fancy to reflect 
that two at least of Lord 
Chesterfield’s speeches, printed 
among his Lordship’s works, 
and deemed worthy, one of 
Demosthenes, the other of 
Cicero, were of his composing. 
By writing whatever came 
in his way—prefaces, articles, 
speeches,—he gained a mastery 
over his material, which was 
the English language; and 
thus having served the best 
possible apprenticeship to his 
trade, became a writer whose 
manner could instantly be 


detected, and whose style, 
if it defied imitation, was 
ever an easy incentive to 
parody. 


So plainly characteristic is 
Samuel Johnson’s style, that 
before I discuss his works I 
should like to say something 
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of the manner in which they 


are written. He says himself 
that he framed his style upon 
Sir William Temple’s, and thus 
explains it. ‘Sir William 
Temple,’ says he, “was the 
first writer who gave cadence 
to English prose. Before his 
time they were careless of 
arrangement, and did not mind 
whether a sentence ended with 
an important word or an in- 
significant word, or with what 
part of speech it was -con- 
cluded.’’ Did ever man give 
an explanation of his style at 
wider variance from the truth ? 
Johnson owed nothing to 
Temple. There is no bond of 
union between the sonorous 
pomposity of the one and the 
timid simplicity of the other. 
Nor is it true that Temple was 
the first writer who gave 
cadence to English prose. Go 
back as far as you will into 
history, and you will find no 
great writer without an ear 
sensitive to the cadence of our 
speech. Is there no music in 
the exquisite prose of Shake- 
Speare, no rise and fall, no 
consciousness of the word which 
adequately closes the sentence ? 
Read the beautiful prose of 
‘As You Like It,’ or, better 
still, the sturdy eloquence in 
which Falstaff parades his char- 
acter and his humour, and ask 
yourselves whether it was really 
Sir William Temple who gave 
cadence to English prose. And 
then there are the sermons of 
Dr Donne and the eloquent 
treatises of Sir Thomas Browne, 
to whom Johnson lay under a 
heavy debt, masters both of 
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them, who addressed the ear 
in all that they wrote. Turn 
where you will in the pages of 
Sir Thomas Browne, for in- 
stance, and you may hear a 
music to which Sir William 
Temple was deaf. Here is a 
passage from ‘Urn Burial,’ 
which not even constant quota- 
tion can spoil. ‘‘To be name- 
less in worthy deeds exceeds 
an infamous history. The 
Canaanitish woman lives more 
happily without a name than 
Herodias with one. And who 
had not rather have been the 
good thief than Pilate? But 
the obliquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy, and deals 
with the memory of men with- 
out distinction to merit in 
perpetuity. Herostatus lives 
that burnt the temple of Diana ; 
he is almost lost that built it.” 
And with these forerunners, we 
are asked to wait for Temple to 
set an example to Dr Johnson ! 
Truly we must go farther back 
than this. For Johnson’s style 
was founded, if it were founded 
upon any other rock than the 
rock of his own sonority, upon 
the ancients. Hooker and 
Donne and Browne, and many 
another master of rhetoric— 
these were his guides. 

Though with the years John- 
8on’s style grew in ease and 
solidity, qualities rarely found 
together, it seems to have been 
born with him. As a prose- 
writer he was all of a piece. 
What he was at the beginning 
he remained unto the end. 
You cannot say that he changed 
his style at this period or that. 
Choose specimens of his writing 
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where you will, and you will 
find the same characteristics. 
In the first serious piece of 
prose that he wrote—his preface 
to a translation of ‘Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia,’—he had 
already arrived at the manner, 
which he never again put off. 
Who would not recognise in 
the passage which I will quote 
the authentic prose of Dr John- 
son? “The reader,’ thus he 
writes, “will here find no regions 
cursed with irremediable barren- 
ness or blest with spontaneous 
fecundity, no perpetual gloom 
or unceasing sunshine; nor 
are the nations here described 
either devoid of all sense of 
humanity or consummate in 
all private or social virtues.” 
There is the germ of the style 
which presently blossomed in 
the ‘ Rambler.’ What he aimed 
at in his writing from the first 
was poise and reverberation. 
The rhythm and balance of 
his prose, which make it easy 
to read aloud, are rendered 
clearer to our ear by his con- 
stant antithesis. His essays, 
his sentences even, resemble 
sculpture rather than painting. 
They seem to be hewn out of 
the solid stone, and as they lack 
imagery, so sometimes they lack 
colour. And Johnson removes 
himself still further from the 
prose of every day, because 
he would rather personify quali- 
ties than speak of those who 
possess them. Where another 
would sketch you the character 
of a peevish man, Johnson 
overwhelms you with a flood 
of abstract nouns. ‘“‘ Peevish- 
ness,”’ says he in the ‘ Rambler,’ 
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*‘ when it has been so far in- 
dulged as to outrun the motions 
of the will and discover itself 
without premeditation, is a 
species of depravity in the 
highest degree disgusting and 
offensive, because no rectitude 
of intention nor softness of 
address can ensure a moment’s 
exception from affront and in- 
dignity.” 

Thus Johnson’s style, more 
apt for abstract eloquence than 
for concrete narrative, depended 
for its effect largely upon the 
use of high-sounding Latin de- 
rivatives. It was upon this 
peculiarity that the parodists, 
foolish fellows most of them, 
eagerly fastened. And yet, by 
the same sort of paradox which 
persuaded him to acknowledge 
an influence from Temple, he 
protested stoutly against the 
habit of his life. He professes 
that he prefers the Teutonic ele- 
ments in the English language, 
and yet when he wished to use 
the Teutonic elements, his ear 
forbade him. Here is a typical 
sentence, or the beginning of 
one, taken from his plan of 
the Dictionary: “I expect 
that sometimes the desire of 
accuracy will urge me to super- 
fluities, or sometimes the fear 
of prolixity will betray me to 
omissions ; that in the extent 
of such variety I shall be often 
bewildered, and in the mazes 
of such intricacy be frequently 
entangled; that in one part 
refinement will be subtilised 
beyond exactness, and evidence 
dilated beyond perspicuity.”’ 
And the man who wrote this 
passage blames Sir Thomas 
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Browne for his use of exotic 
words ! 

Johnson, having forged for 
himself an admirable weapon 
of speech, turned it to its best 
use in many works, as large 
some of them as his own 
frame, as long as the words of 
his choice. It was his ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ which first brought 
him a universal fame. Never 
from the moment when he 
addressed his celebrated plan 
to Lord Chesterfield did he 
harbour any illusions about 
his task. He did not rate it 
highly. The making of dic- 
tionaries, he said, was the 
proper toil of artless industry. 
He defined a lexicographer in 
the work itself as a harmless 
drudge, and in his plan he 
owned that, in the general 
opinion, the work might be 
done without any higher quality 
than that of bearing burdens 
with dull patience, and beating 
the track of the alphabet with 
sluggish resolution. ‘‘ Whether 
this opinion,”’ he said, “‘ so long 
transmitted, and so widely pro- 
pagated, had its beginning from 
truth and nature, or from 
accident or prejudice, whether 
it be decreed by the authority 
of reason or the tyranny of 
ignorance, that of all the can- 
didates of literary praise, the 
unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest place, neither vanity 
nor interest incited me to in- 
quire.” If he did not inquire, 
he confessed aloud that his 
work was drudgery, and he a 
harmless drudge. Even though 
at times his ambition soared 
high, though at the outset he 
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resolved to leave neither works 
nor things unexamined, he ad- 
mits sorrowfully that these 
were the dreams of a poet 
doomed at last to wake a 
lexicographer. He took not 
much satisfaction in it when 
it was finished. ‘‘I have pro- 
tracted my work,” said he 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ till most of those 
I wished to please have sunk 
into the grave, and success 
and miscarriage are empty 
sounds. I therefore dismiss it 
with a frigid tranquillity, hav- 
ing little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise.”’ The 
despondency was natural to 
one who had performed an 
heroic task heroically, and pres- 
ently Johnson took pleasure in 
contemplating a work which 
all Europe received with en- 
thusiasm. 

Now dictionaries, it is true, 
are generally inhuman and soul- 
less lists of words, which may 
be useful as guides to know- 
ledge, and which reveal noth- 
ing of the mind and character 
of their makers. Some excep- 
tions there are to this general 
tule. Florio was no drudge 
when he composed his ‘ World 
of Words,’ a work which, in 
its fantastic definitions, in its 
many curiosities of speech, re- 
veals the perverse and eloquent 
pedant who is behind it. And 
none who has ever turned the 
pages of Randle Cotgrave’s 
‘Dictionary ’ will belittle the 
pleasure it has given him, or 
underrate the service which 
this particular ‘drudge ” did 
to literature when he taught 
Sir Thomas Urquhart how to 
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embellish his version of Rabe- 
lais. And it is with Florio 
and Cotgrave that Samuel John- 
son should take his place. It 
was his double purpose to 
make definitions, which he did 
with marvellous skill and 
vigour, and to guard the Eng- 
lish tongue from foreign en- 
croachment. He stood like a 
sentinel at the stronghold of 
his language. He, one man, 
did what forty Frenchmen had 
failed to do. And doing this, 
he couldn’t, and didn’t want 
to, keep himself out of it. 
He has impressed himself upon 
his work as clearly as Florio 
and Cotgrave impressed them- 
selves upon theirs. He made 
his lexicon an opportunity to 
vent his spleen upon those 
whom he despised or disliked 
with a satisfied malice. A few 
specimens of his definitions 
will explain his habit. “ Ex- 
cise,” says he, “is a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the com- 
mon judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to 
whom the excise is paid.”” Very 
properly he shows his political 
bias in his definition of Whig. 
“From Scotland,” says he, 
“the word was brought to 
England, where it is now one 
of our unhappy terms of dis- 
sension.”” The word “oats ” 
gives him a chance of expressing 
his half-humorous contempt of 
Scotland. It is a grain, says 
he, ‘‘ which in England is given 
to horses, but in Scotland 
supports the people.” The 
patron comes off still worse 
than the Scot in Johnson’s 
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‘ Dictionary ’andesteem. ‘‘ He 
is commonly a wretch,” we are 
told, “who supports with in- 
solence and is paid with flat- 
tery.” And he reserves his 
fiercest scorn for ‘‘ pension ”’: 
“an allowance made to any 
one without an equivalent. In 
England it is generally under- 
stood to mean pay given to a 
State hireling for treason to 
his country.’’ These definitions 
are the diversions of a lexico- 
grapher. In general, Johnson 
was sedulously precise. And 
none knew better than he the 
difficulty of definition. He 
admitted that the easiest word, 
whatever it may be, cannot 
be translated into one more 
easy. And he had to be 
content now and again to 
change easier words into harder. 
Thus he defined burial by 
“sepulture or interment,” 
drier by “ desiccative,’” fit by 
““paroxysm,” and made the 
best of it. He knew also that 
he was ill-informed in many 
technical matters, and he made 
no concealment of his failures. 
When a lady asked him what 
made him define “ pastern ” 
as ‘“‘the knee of a horse,” 
‘ignorance, madam,” said he, 
** pure ignorance.” 

But in matters of literature 
he was not ignorant, and he 
ransacked the works of the 
best writers to illustrate the 
proper use of English words. 
Thus he accomplished a task 
which had never before been 
attempted, and himself a rival 
to all the Academicians of 
France, closed upon a warning 
against academies in general. 
“Tf an academy be estab- 
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lished,” he wrote, ‘for the 
cultivation of our style, which 
I, who can never wish to see 
dependence multiplied, hope 
the spirit of English liberty 
will hinder or destroy, let them, 
instead of compiling diction- 
aries, endeavour, with all their 
influence, to stop the license 
of translators, whose idleness 
and ignorance, if it be suffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of France.”’ 
While his ‘ Dictionary’ was 
yet in hand, he essayed the 
difficult task of reviving the 
periodical essay. In 1750 he 
came out with the ‘ Rambler,’ 
a worthy successor of the 
‘Tatler,’ the ‘Spectator,’ and 
the rest. For two years, on 
every Tuesday and every Satur- 
day of each week, he published 
to the world a lofty discourse. 
Of the 208 numbers which 
appeared, he wrote with his 
own hand all but half a dozen. 
He believed that any man may 
write at any time, if he will 
set himself doggedly to it. 
Most of his ‘Ramblers’ were 
written with the printer’s devil 
at the door, and were not read 
over. That he succeeded in 
so difficult a task was the result 
of many years of discipline, 
of a determination always to 
do his best in writing or speech, 
to frame even the sentences 
which he uttered in sudden 
converse with ease and pre- 
cision. By this means he had 
trained himself to improvise, 
and his ‘ Ramblers ’ are master- 
pieces of improvisation. It 
was not for him to call for 
inspiration or to wait upon a 
mood. He found no occasion 
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ill for writing when writing had 
to be done. Bitterly he blamed 
the sensitiveness of Gray, who 
was not always ready to sit 
at his desk. Gray, said he, 
“had a notion not very pecu- 
liar that he could not write 
but at certain times or at 
happy moments; a fantastick 
foppery, to which my kindness 
for a man of learning and of 
virtue wishes him to have been 
superior.”’ Neither with this 
foppery nor with any other 
kind of foppery had Johnson 
the smallest sympathy. Now, 
if you compare Johnson’s 
‘Ramblers ’ with other essays 
composed after the same man- 
ner, they have a solemn and a 
serious air. They are, indeed, 
sermons written upon classical 
texts, and adapted to modern 
times. Being always a cham- 
pion of tradition and sub- 
ordination, Johnson sought his 
inspiration in the past, and 
accepted Homer and Horace 
as his guides to conduct. The 
reader may deplore a lack of 
humour in these essays of one 
who in life was boisterously 
humorous. No sooner did he 
take his pen in hand than he 
felt a sort of restraint come 
upon him. And yet it is in 
his ‘Ramblers’ that Johnson 
most clearly reveals himself and 
his views—his dislike of science 
and scientific speculation, his 
love of sound morals and sound 
Sense. Art for art’s sake was 
no doctrine for him. Elo- 


quently he teaches the lesson 
that the poet ought always to 
consult the interests of virtue ; 
and he chastened the vanity of 
authors, having first defined love 
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as the state which fills the soul 
with solicitude, next that of 
an author, by reminding them 
of the uncertainty and caprice 
of literary fame, and by urging 
them to defer to the end of 
life their estimate of happi- 
ness. Wise as the ‘ Rambler ’ 
was, it made its way slowly 
when it was published, and 
attained its real triumph only 
when it was printed as a com- 
plete and finished work. And 
then in the ‘Idler,’ his second 
periodical, Johnson showed that 
he could be gay and light- 
handed when he liked. He 
told stories, he sketched char- 
acters, in these later pages, and 
met Steele and Addison upon 
their own ground. His Dick 
Minion, the critic, is a piece of 
satire which none will disdain. 
The hand which drew Betty 
Brown, the housemaid, be- 
longed to one who knew her 
kind. And so persistent are 
the types of Londoners, that 
Dick Shifter, the Cockney, as 
seen by Johnson, is not wholly 
unlike the man of the same 
name who was familiar to 
Fleet Street thirty years ago. 
As Johnson improvised the 
‘Rambler,’ so, too, he im- 
provised what was perhaps the 
masterpiece of his life—that 
Eastern story which he called 
‘ Rasselas.’ According to the 
legend, he wrote it to defray 
the cost of his mother’s funeral 
in the evenings of one week, 
sent it to press, received £100, 
and did not see it again for 
years. Meanwhile ‘ Rasselas ’ 
had carried his fame all over 
Europe. It was translated into 
many languages, and became 
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the inheritance of many peoples. 
It was one of those Oriental 
stories, then popular, which 
were designed to point a moral, 
and by a strange chance it 
appeared at the same time as 
Voltaire’s ‘Candide,’ a fable 
which closely resembled it, save 
in its Orientalism, and which 
conveyed much the same lesson. 
If it was the purpose of ‘ Can- 
dide ’’ to hold optimism up to 
ridicule, it is the conclusion 
of ‘ Rasselas ’ that in our pres- 
ent state there is more evil 
than good. The Europeans, 
sayS Imlac, philosopher and 
friend of Rasselas, “are less 
unhappy than we are, but they 
are not happy. Human life is 
everywhere a state in which 
much is to be endured and 
little to be enjoyed.”’ What is 
this but the fiercely ironical 
doctrine of ‘ Candide,’ that all 
is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds, stated in 
plain terms? ‘ Rasselas ’ ends 
in a series of interrogations, 
and Imlac most clearly ex- 
presses the thought of Johnson 
when at the last he is content 
to be driven along the stream 
of life without directing his 
course to a particular port. 
That, in truth, is Johnson’s 
version of Voltaire’s maxim, 
“cultivate your garden.” As 
there are many points of re- 
semblance between these two 
moral tales, so there are many 
differences, not only the differ- 
ence between Johnson and Vol- 
taire, but the difference be- 
tween England and France. 
‘Candide’ is savage, even to 
cruelty. To prove the folly of 
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optimism, Voltaire stops not 
short of torture and mutilation. 
Rasselas and his friends live 
in an atmosphere of benignity 
which, if it does not ensure 
happiness, leads not to despair. 
And ‘ Rasselas,’ if we forget 
the accidental parallel of ‘ Can- 
dide,’ which might have sup- 
ported a charge of plagiarism 
against one or other of the 
writers had not plagiarism been 
impossible, has merits of its 
own, which you will vainly 
seek elsewhere in the works of 
Johnson. There is an ease and 
beauty in the style to which 
he has not accustomed us. The 
story contains many passages 
of monosyllabic simplicity, 
though Johnsoy’s love of anti- 
thesis is not wholly concealed. 
In brief, it is a masterpiece of 
nalrative and reflection, and 
it deserves to escape from the 
pit of oblivion into which it 
seems to have fallen. 

There was no art of literature 
which Johnson followed more 
sedulously than the art of 
biography. He wrote the lives 
of many men, of poets and men 
of action, of some whom he 
had known in the flesh, of 
others who belonged to an 
earlier age than his. Blake, 
Sir Francis Drake, and the 
King of Prussia are among 
them. To many biographers 
their craft is a struggle with 
the past; they would, if they 
could, bring to light facts long 
buried in the dust of forgetful- 
ness. They would, so to say, 
wrestle a fall with death itself, 
if only they might restore to 
animation a hero dead and 
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gone. This was not Johnson’s 
method. He went not out in 
search of gossip. He was in- 
different often to the easily 
accessible details of his subjects’ 
careers. He carried his indiffer- 
ence so far as to refuse some- 
times to reread the works of 
the poets whose lives he wrote. 
When Boswell, whose method 
was the reverse of Johnson, 
and who would leave no stone 
unturned, persuaded Lord 
Marchmont to tell Johnson 
what he knew of Pope, Johnson 
was filled with fury against 
Boswell’s interference. wi 
don’t care to know about 
Pope,” said he. And when 
Mrs Thrale interposed with, 
“TI suppose, sir, Mr Boswell 
thought that as you are about 
to write Pope’s life, you would 
wish to know about him,” 
“Wish!” replied Johnson, 
“if it rained knowledge, I’d 
hold out my hand; but I 
would not give myself the 
trouble to go in quest of it.” 
Again, ‘of Congreve’s plays,’’ he 
writes in his ‘ Life of Congreve,’ 
“T cannot speak distinctly, for 
since I have inspected them 
many years have passed.”’ The 
remedy was simple; he did 
not apply it. He did not think 
it worth while to look back on 
a book which he could have 
found in every library. 

Nor did he readily tolerate 
the love of gossip, which gives 
an interest to the biographies 
of Aubrey and Antony Wood, 
and which has made _ the 
memoirs of to-day a terror to 
thousands of innocent persons. 
“Tf the biographer,” he said, 
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“writes from personal know- 
ledge, and makes haste to 
gratify the public curiosity, 
there is danger lest his interest, 
his fear, his gratitude, or his 


tenderness, overpower his 
fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal if not to invent.” At 


least he escaped from this pit- 
fall. Perhaps the best of his 
‘Lives’ was the ‘Life of 
Richard Savage.’ Included in 
the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ it 
was written many years before, 
and yet it is perfectly uniform 
in thought and expression with 
the others. Johnson and 
Savage had been close friends 
—such friends as only common 
misfortunes make. Together 
they had found a lodging under 
the stars—they could pay for 
no other. Savage, in his bit- 
terest misery, had never ap- 
pealed in vain to Johnson’s 
sympathy. Yet from this little 
masterpiece of biography, John- 
son rigidly excludes himself. 
Though he might have set 
down many vivid personal im- 
pressions, though he might have 
reported much authentic con- 
versation, he preferred to de- 
tach himself from the story. 
Only once does he give a 
hint of his own knowledge, and 
in a single sentence. When 
Savage left London, sent into 
retirement by those who knew 
him, and given money on con- 
dition that he did not return, 
** he took leave,’’ says Johnson, 
“of his friends with great 
tenderness, and parted with 
the author of this narrative 
with tears in his eyes.” That is 
all. It was not for Johnson to 
202 
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turn his intimacies to a literary 
profit. 

But this impersonal view of 
biography, this happy indiffer- 
ence to details, were not with- 
out their advantages. John- 
son’s method enabled him to 
give us the large flowing lines 
of a living portrait, which are 
much to be preferred to the 
mere suspicion of a table or 
inventory of facts. And since 
he was not only concerned 
with the incidents of the poets’ 
lives, he had space in which 
to set forth his views of morals 
and of literature in the manner 
which suited him best. And 
remember that he was an old 
man when he wrote this work, 
which is eminently character- 
istic of him. He packed into 
it without an effort the ex- 
perience and the prejudice of a 
full life. 

For the ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ 
are, happily for us, fiercely 
prejudiced. They tell us as 
much of Johnson as of the 
subjects of his prose. He is 
unfair to those from whom he 
differed in opinion. He is never 
censorious concerning their con- 
duct; he condemns them 
sternly for what he thought 
the heresy of their views. Milton 
did not find favour in his eyes. 
How could he praise without 
reserve a poet who approved 
the shedding of King Charles’s 
blood, and who was Cromwell’s 
Latin secretary? And he had 
a literary as well as a political 
grievance against Milton, for 
Milton had written a pastoral, 
and in his eyes a pastoral was 
@ sin against taste which could 
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not be condoned. What he 
says about ‘ Lycidas,’ which 
has long since been accepted 
as a masterpiece of phrase and 
melody, is but the expression 
of a violent prejudice. “In 
this poem’’—these are his words 
—“‘ there is no nature, for there 
is no truth; there is no art, 
for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a pastoral, 
easy, vulgar, and therefore dis- 
gusting: whatever images it 
can supply are long ago ex- 
hausted ; and its inherent im- 
probability always forces dis- 
satisfaction on the mind.” It 
is not thus that we speak of 
‘Lycidas ’ to-day. We have 
other epithets for its beauties 
than “vulgar” and “ disgust- 
ing.” Yet we need not regret 
that Johnson, in writing of 
Milton, made this candid con- 
fession of himself. And he 
paid an ample amend for his 
unreasonableness in the whole- 
hearted praise which he gave 
to ‘Paradise Lost.’ ‘‘ Before 
the greatness displayed in Mil- 
ton’s poem,” said he, “ all other 
greatness shrinks away.” 

This is but a mere rough 
sketch of Johnson, the Man of 
Letters. He attempted many 
kinds of expression, and he 
excelled in them all. It might 
be said of him what he him- 
self said of Goldsmith : nullum 
quod tetigit non ornavit. And 
when you have read that 
which Boswell has to tell you 
about his hero, turn to 
the hero’s own noble works, 
and gather from them the 
fruits of his wisdom and ex- 
perience. 
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THE THREE FRENCH LADIES. 


BY STEPHEN KING-HALL. 


I po hope, Mesdemoiselles, 
that if these lines should meet 
your eyes you will not be very 
angry with me for writing about 
you. Voyez-vous, scribbling is 
my hobby and. a relief from 
more serious pursuits, and when 
three French ladies and a youth 
(being the whole company of 
a small yacht) blow gently 
across the South Adriatic and 
fall into the lap of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet .. . well 

. it is rather a tempting 
subject. Besides, I see that 
you have written about me in 
‘L’Illustration,’ so it’s tit for 
tat ! 

In the year that the Barham 
won the Silver Cock the Fleet 
lay in two lines at Argostoli 
in Cephalonia Island, which is 
of the Ionian group. It is here 
that the sun sinks behind Loki 
and paints the Black Mountain 
with shades of crushed grapes 
and honey-golds across a fore- 
ground of blue-black sea. 

Up the bay came a small 
white yacht, yawl rigged, beat- 
ing in against the evening 
breeze. One of her tacks led 
her towards a flagship’s 
billet, and it was at this 
moment that the A.F.W.O. 
(cabalistic staff title, but suffi- 
cient label for those who are of 
the craft) was seen to be 
watching the yacht very atten- 
tively through a pair of power- 
ful glasses. The A.F.W.O. is 


an expensive young man with 
an over-developed taste for 
Bentley motor-cars, and does 
not look at small yachts from 
idle curiosity. 

‘** What’s up? ” inquired the 
8.0.1. (This stands for Staff 
Officer Intelligence.) 

“She’s manned by girls,” 
illogically remarked the 
A.F.W.O. 

“Rot!” retorted the 8.O.I. 
Then hastily added, “‘ Give me 
your glasses.”” He stared until 
the owner of the glasses took 
them forcibly from him. 

Yes, there was no doubt 
about it, the yacht was manned 
—if the word be permitted— 
by girls. ‘‘ Frippets—three in 
number,” was the A.F.W.O.’s 
diagnosis of the crew. 

The yacht stood on for a 
couple of cables, then smartly 
went about and reached across 
to pass within a stone’s-throw 
of the flagship’s stern. As she 
passed from port to starboard 
her crew came under the con- 
centrated gaze of some twenty 
pairs of glasses. They stood 
the ordeal without flinching, 
observing and observed. Mov- 
ing nicely through the water 
under a spread of canvas, the 
yacht hauled across towards 
the western line of ships. A 
signalman ajrived on _ the 
quarter - deck and handed a 
signal to the Flag-Lieutenant, 
who gazed blankly at the mes- 
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sage, scratched his head, then 
approached the Admiral. 

“Extraordinary thing, sir! 
But the Malplaquet’’ — he 
nodded towards a battleship 
which was lying in the west- 
ern line—‘“‘has just hoisted 
a signal in the International 
Code.” 

“What is it?” asked the 
Admiral. 

“I think there must be a 
mistake, sir! As hoisted at 
present it reads : 

“‘* WE HAVE PLENTY OF BACON 
TO-DAY.’ ”’ 

The Admiral reflected for a 
moment, then solved the prob- 
lem. 

““They’re making it to the 
yacht ; look, she’s beating up 
to the Malplaquet. It’s some 
joke; they must know each 
other. Send a staff officer to 
board the yacht and ask the 
ladies to come over to our 
theatrical show to-night.” 

The Boarding Officer hastily 
got afloat, but though the 
stoker of the picket-boat made 
great efforts, by the time the 
8.0.I. reached the yacht she 
was made fast to a grass-line 
astern of the Malplaquet, whose 
Captain was welcoming his 
visitors from his stern walk. 

On the quarter-deck above him 
acrowd of officers had assembled. 
They were dutifully waiting 
for their Captain to finish his 
conversation before making a 
few remarks themselves. 

“Go Away!” ordered the 
Captain of the Malplaquet. 

“The Admiral sent me, sir,” 
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countered the S.O.I. as he 
leapt for the deck of the yacht, 
whilst thirty officers prayed he 
might miss his footing. The 
lady Captain stepped forward 
and welcomed him aboard her 
command. 

“T have come, Mamzelle ?” 
... he paused suggestively. 

** Mile. ‘ X,’ ” announced the 
lady. ‘‘ And this is Mlle. ‘Y,’ 
my second; and here is Mlle. 
‘Z,’ whom we call the number 
three and the cook; and here 
is my little brother, so now 
you know us all.” 

The 8.0.I. bowed and con- 
tinued: “To give you my 
Admiral’s compliments, and to 
inquire if you will all honouw 
us with your company at our 
theatrical show this evening.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mile. ‘ X,’ 
“but we have just accepted to 
dine with the Captain of the 
Malplaquet.”’ 

**'What’s he trying to make 
you do ? ” shouted that poten- 
tate from his stern walk. 

Mille. ‘ Y ’ explained the situa- 
tion. 

‘* Well, you can’t go! You're 
all dining with me—you’ve just 
accepted,’’ announced the Cap- 
tain of the Malplaquet. “ Tell 
that officer he ought to have 
got here sooner.” 

A loud cheer from the officers 
on the quarter-deck added em- 
phasis to their Captain’s re- 
mark. 

“But,” pleaded the 8.0.1, 
“T am young, Mamzelle. Do 
you all want to see me dangling 
at the yard-arm to-morrow 
morning? Do you want to 
see me hanging ? ” 
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“Hanging! Suspended!” 
exclaimed Mile. ‘ Z’ (third offi- 
cer, archeologist, and cook- 
theoretical), her large brown 
eyes opening wide. 

“Well, you see,” explained 
the 8.0.I., ““my Admiral is a 
perfect terror! an absolute 
man-eater! drinks blood for 
breakfast—you know the kind, 
and I simply dare not go back 
and say you won’t come over ! 
He'll keel-haul me for a cer- 
tainty, and we haven’t been 
docked for months. Just think 
of the sharp barnacles .. .” 

“Oh, but this is too tragic !”’ 
Mile. “X” tried to keep a 
straight face. 

“Why doesn’t that officer 
go back to the flagship ? ” de- 
manded the presence on the 
stern walk. 

“Tm still getting the neces- 
sary information in order to 
make out the Boarding Report 
Form B.O. 567, sir!” replied 
the 8.0.I., who felt that, al- 
though he had lost the main 
battle, yet the fact that he 
was on the deck of the yacht, 
whilst the Malplaquet was sepa- 
rated from her by twenty yards 
of water, constituted a certain 
local tactical success which 
ought to be exploited to the 
utmost. The 8.O.I. resumed 
his conversation, and observed 
with gratitude that his steam- 
boat had drifted 200 yards to 
leeward. Eventually a com- 
promise was agreed upon, and 
three very nut-brown maidens, 
also “le petit frére du Capi- 
taine,” promised to lunch next 
day with the Admiral. 

It pleased the Admiral to 
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command the presence of the 
8.0.I. at the luncheon, a meal 
at which some matters, up till 
then obscure, became plain. 

The Admiral turned to the 
Captain, who was sitting on 
his right. 

“You seem to have estab- 
lished an entente with the 
Malplaquet, Captain. Some 
signal about bacon, wasn’t 
there ? ” 

“Oh, the Malplaquet!” The 
Captain seemed at that instant 
to become a trifle more sun- 
burnt. ‘‘Oh yes, Admiral, we 
have met her before on our 
voyage, you understand. You 
see, it was after this fashion. 
We leave Marseilles and make 
a route for Sicily to find my 
brother and put into Aranci 
Bay, where ‘ Tiens ! voila toute 
la flotte anglaise.’ It was a 
tremendous surprise.” 

“Of course,” remarked the 
Admiral. The Captain shot a 
suspicious glance at her host. 

‘It was only half the Fleet,” 
observed the Flag-Captain. 

** Oh, la, la!” exclaimed the 
second in command. “ You 
English have such a big Fleet 
it covers all the Mediterranean.” 

**So you see, Admiral,’ con- 
tinued the Captain, ‘‘ Mile. ‘Z’ 
observed that it would be trés 
rigolo to...” 

‘“Jamais de la vie. How 
can you tell such a fib; I never 
said anything of the sort. It 
was she, Admiral, who...” 

“On the contrary, both of 
you...” began the second in 
command. 

“Well, anyhow, WE ALL 
thought it would be nice to 
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establish a social acquaintance 
with the ships of the British 
Navy—but how to effect this 
plan, that was the question. 
So we discussed, and we thought 
that we would make a short 
signal of a very general nature. 
You understand, Admiral, we 
did not wish to seem—how do 
you say ?—indiscreet ? ” 

“Naturally! Naturally! I 
quite understand,” the Admiral 
assured the Captain. 

“So I put up the signal in 
International Flags : 


‘* * SHORT OF BACON.’ ”’ 


“Very non-committal,”’ re- 
marked the Admiral. “ And 
then ? ” 

““ We sailed very close to the 


Wellington, the Second Ad- 
miral’s ship.” 
‘And then what happened ? ” 


inquired the Secretary. 

“But nothing happened ; it 
was very sad,” announced Mlle. 
oe jes 

“I always said the signal 
department in the Wellington 
were slow in the uptake, sir,” 
remarked the Flag-Lieutenant. 

“Then we sailed on,” con- 
tinued the Captain. ‘‘ And the 
next ship was the Malplaquet, 
and they had read the signal, 
for the officer of the watch 
shouted at us, ‘ Yacht Frangais, 
ahoy! Nous avons beaucoup 
de bacon, venez ici!’ And so 
we became trés bons amis with 
the Malplaquet, which is a very 
fine ship.” 

“A good deal smaller than 
this one, and slower,”’ protested 
the Admiral. 
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“The Captain has an over- 
head fan in his cabin,” judicially 
observed Mlle. ‘ Y.’ 

“I am having Two fans 
fitted here,’ announced the 
Admiral. ‘“ You know I have 
only just come out from Eng- 
land. I hope,” he continued, 
“they did all they could. to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Oh, I should just think 
so,” declared the Captain. 
“The British Navy has been 
so kind to us. But just imagine, 
when I tell you that ten officers 
came with brooms and buckets 
and soap and scrubbed all the 
yacht for us; never has she 
looked so smart before. So 
many officers came they could 
not all get on the deck together, 
for she is only a little yacht, 
you know. Then they lent us 
a bathroom.” 

* And don’t forget the bath- 
salts from that charming Mon- 
Sieur Fraser,” observed Mlle. 
“Z,’ a faint flush deepening 
the sunbrown of her cheeks. 

** Oh, they were most charm- 
ing,” the Captain summed up 
with decision. 


After lunch the guests were 
given supplies of cigarettes for 
the yacht, French books, cap 
ribbons for their sailor hats (it 
was comforting to find some- 
thing the Malplaquet had for- 
gotten, though it must be 
admitted that each lady wore 
a little brooch fashioned in the 
Shape of that ship’s badge), 
whilst the Captain was given 4 
text-book on navigation as 4 
special present from the Ad- 
miral. 
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To see an attractive French 
girl, who owns to being pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, skip 
about with joy and flush with 
pleasure on being presented 
with a text-book on the spheri- 
cal trigonometry of navigation, 
is a rare and curious sight 
which I have now been privi- 
leged to see. 

Then, of course, the Admiral 
must inspect the yacht. Indeed 
he would, and the sooner the 
better. 

But in this matter the Cap- 
tain was adamant. The Ad- 
miral was to come next day, 
so as to give her a chance of 
getting the yacht ship-shape. 
He would understand that they 
had been four days at sea from 
Sicily to the Ionian Islands, 
and things were still “en grand 
désordre ’; the crew had been 
very lazy. It was not every day 
that her yacht was inspected 
by a British Admiral, and that 
was that. She mustinsist.... 

In due season we went our 
way and they went theirs, and 
we said farewell to the sporting 
little yacht—I vow she can’t 
be more than ten tons,—which 
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was cruising in the Aigean Sea 
during the summer of the year 
the Barham won the Silver 
Cock at Corfu. The little yacht 
with a lamb of a Captain who 
could take sights ‘‘ of a sort,” 
but confessed to a preference 
for dead reckoning because she 
simply could not remember to 
wind the chronometer; with 
a second in command who 
loved books so much there was 
no room in the larder for tinned 
food; and with a third hand 
who was an archeologist and 
a cook. Archeologist, because 
she and the Captain during their 
school years had sworn to 
wander together through classic 
Greece, and had studied arche- 
ology and modern Greek for 
that purpose; cook, not be- 
cause she liked cooking, or 
knew anything about it, but 
because she was the only one 
of the three who could stay 
down below in moderately bad 
weather. 

And, if the combined ages 
of these very courageous and 
charming ladies exceed seventy- 
five, certain very experienced 
naval officers have sadly erred 
in their dead reckoning. 
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THE ELUSIVE TRAIL. 


BY CYRIL W. DAVSON. 


I. THE DEVIL’S HOLE. 


THE interview was over. I 
was once again in the roar of 
busy London streets, from 
whence I strolled into a café, 
prompted more, perhaps, by 
the desire for mental reflection 
than physical nourishment. I 
had been commissioned, com- 
missioned to penetrate into the 
back of beyond after that 
elusive and precious liquid— 
petroleum. As I sat there 
sipping my coffee, I took out 
a picture postcard from my 
pocket-book and studied it care- 
fully—a picture postcard of 
the Central American Republic 
of Salvador, my sole instruc- 
tions, eloquent, terse, and com- 
plete, the farthermost corner 
of which had been marked by 
a spot of ink—my destination, 
Carolina, a tiny frontier com- 
munity close to the borders of 
Spanish Honduras. 

Some six weeks later I arrived 
at La Libertad, that republic’s 
principal port. Passengers and 
luggage were being dumped 
into lighters from the little 
coastal steamer, and away we 
went swirling and tossing, pulled 
by atug. On reaching the jetty 
the iron cage, with its four 
seats set like the four cardinal 
points of a compass, was lowered 
into the lighter; but becom- 
ing impatient by the squeam- 
ishness of my surroundings, I 


did not wait for this undigni- 
fied means of relief, but sprang 
from the restless chafing craft 
on to the steel ladder, and 
clambered nimbly up away 
from its antics. 

“Ha!” cried a voice from 
the lighter, ‘you have to be 
a man to land in this country, 
hombre.” 

“A monkey could perform 
the feat equally well,” I re- 
torted, glancing down as I 
climbed on to the jetty. 

After nearly five weeks of 
sea, and now—no, I hesitate 
to pronounce that much-hack- 
neyed and in this instance most 
inapplicable phrase — terra 
firma. I think this earthquake 
land may better be described 
as a terror firma—that is, 
something awful which moves. 

I was met by the British 
Vice-Consul, and was soon being 
hurtled away at break-neck 
speed by one of those wild 
native chauffeurs towards the 
capital. 

At length we arrived in San 
Salvador, nestling picturesquely 
if somewhat ominously at the 
foot of the lofty voleano of 
the same name whose lava 
beds spread for miles across 
the valley. 

“Come,” said my hospitable 
companion, shortly after we 
arrived, “let me put you up 
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for temporary membership of 
the International Club.” 

Now, I cannot remember 
whether it was the 13th or 
even a Friday, but, alas! that 
beautiful club was burnt to 
ashes a few hours later. 

The main part of the city is 
built in squares, and the fre- 
quent and almost systematic 
fires were really becoming most 
noticeable. It was the insur- 
ance companies which rebuilt 
most of this part of the city, 
at least, to my way of thinking. 
You could almost predict where 
the next fire would occur—but 
enough said; I am _ cursed 
with this mania for systematic 
observation. 

It was now about 6 P.M., 
nearly time to throw the dice, 
a good custom ; the loser pays 
the round of drinks, but he is 
then free to leave at will. 
Meantime, I was soliloquising 
after a brief siesta, calmly 
contemplating and mentally 
preparing for the journey before 
me. Maiana I was to inter- 
view El Presidente de la Re- 
publica de El Salvador. Yes, 
but this is a mafana country, 
I reflected. Will to-morrow 
really come? Shall I really 
meet His Excellency, or will 
my arrangements be delayed ? 
The rest of my preparations 
were within my own control, 
but this meeting with the 
supreme representative of Sal- 
vador was a question of oppor- 
tuneness. Then suddenly as 
I lay there, just before the 
twilight hour, filled with that 
peace that passeth all under- 
standing, I was rudely awak- 
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ened by a violent clanging 
noise. Every bell in every 
belfry was in mad flight, their 
tongues raised to heaven, I 
presume calling down the 
wrath of God on those who did 
not forthwith present them- 
selves at the solemn ritual. 
Now I hate noise, and will not 
expiate for having lived, I who 
have no choice either as to my 
entry into this world or my 
exit from it. My whole nature 
bristled at this dogmatic dom- 
ineering demand for my per- 
sonal attendance at ritual. I 
will not be shriven in some con- 
fessional ; I will not expiate ; 
I will live as part of that 
natural scheme of things to 
which I belong. At last 
the noise ceased and _ the 
tired atmosphere relaxed. Peace 
reigned. Then the long shadows 
began to shoot across the plaza. 
Now the dice—a meal, and the 
city was wrapped in darkness, 

The morning came, as it 
always does, and my com- 
panion and I rattled off over 
the cobbles and primitive streets 
in a vehicle which felt supreme- 
ly insecure. The pace was 
slow, but the motion was in- 
tense and surprising. In this 
manner we clattered up to the 
palace; a small portion of a 
large door opened. We were 
inspected and found correct. 
The entry was made, and we 
were ushered into the waiting- 
room. I always think one’s 
thoughts in a waiting-room 
must be melancholy, for you 
hear outside the hub of life 
from which you yourself are 
temporarily excluded. The 
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most trivial things must now 
interest one. You even study 
the cracks in the plaster, and, 
believe me, there were plenty. 
The earthquakes had seen to 
that. They looked like long 
rivers on some giant map, here 
and there a lump of plaster 
missing. This could well indi- 
cate a city. But half an hour 
had passed and the door had 
opened. 

“Caballeros!” and we fol- 
lowed the beckoning finger of 
the official out into the hall. 
Thank heaven! I like wide 
spaces. I dislike waiting- 
rooms. I think I am a victim 
of claustrophobia. 

Fountains played in the long 
courtyard whilst officials moved 
languidly along the tiled cor- 
ridors, their curved and orna- 
mental swords hanging be- 
draggled and their trousers in- 
sufficiently braced, and of enor- 
mous bagginess. Little did I 
think that within five years 
classical Oxford would adopt 
these monstrous envelopes. 

“The President will see you 
in a few minutes,” a courteous 
official now informed us. 

“Mil Gracias—a thousand 
thanks,” we replied, and settled 
down to wait for the final 
summons. 

A huge spider appeared and, 
moving across the floor with 
amazing rapidity, slowly 
climbed up the wall. An official 
aimed a terrific blow at the 
intruder, which a few seconds 
later was to be seen mounting 
@ piece of furniture some dis- 
tance off and in the same de- 
liberate manner. Things hap- 
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pen like that in Salvador. It 
is always the unexpected, but 
the President’s door opened 
and his secretary approached 
us. 
“Caballeros, the President 
will now receive you.” 

The room was of modest 
proportions, furnished for util- 
ity. It was the room not of 
an ornamental figure-head, but 
of a man conducting a virile 
State. 

** Please be seated,”’ said the 
President, who had four lan- 
guages at his command. 

After being introduced by 
the Vice-Consul, the President 
addressed me. 

“I understand you wish to 
pass right through our country 
in search of petroleum ? ”’ 

“To the uttermost corner, 
your Excellency,’ I replied. 

** Indications of oil have been 
found at Carolina,”’ he rejoined 
tentatively. 

“That is my destination.” 

“A somewhat lengthy jour- 
ney is before you, then,” he 
remarked with a sympathetic 
smile, and pressed a bell. 

A swarthy powerfully built 
man appeared, who was. intro- 
duced to me as one of the 
principal Government engineers. 
The engineer informed us that 
he had been to the heights 
surrounding Carolina, but had 
never made the descent into 
that district, which is very 
rough and precipitous, ‘in 
fact,” he added, “‘ we call it 
the Devil’s Hole.” 

“You must come and see 
me on your return,’ said the 
President. ‘‘ Meantime, this 
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will help you,” and handed me 
his large official card. “‘ Pre- 
sent it to the Governor of San 
Miguel. He will place every- 
thing you require at your dis- 
posal—troops and _ transport. 
Is this your first journey in 
our country ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, I only arrived 
yesterday.” 

“Then take some soldiers,” 
and offering his hand, and 
with that very human smile 
of his, the interview was 
closed. 

The next day I was busy 
making arrangements and en- 
gaging an interpreter. I ob- 
tained a tall handsome youth, 
and one of Salvador’s promis- 
ing artists. He spoke English 
well, and proved a very pleas- 
ant companion. My guide, 
who had been specially engaged 
for me, now made his appear- 
ance. At one time or another 
he had travelled nearly all 
over the republic of which he 
was a citizen. I sized him 
up: short, thick-set, with long 
arms which he carried at the 
trail—I don’t know whether 
one can carry one’s arms at 
the trail, but he did. His face 
and figure were European, but 
his attitude was that of the 
gorilla ready to come to 
grips. 

It was early morning three 
days later, and the two motor- 
cars were packed, the one with 
our kit, and the other with 
ourselves, and we bumped and 
jolted out of the city on to the 
highroad. The railway from 
Southern Salvador had not yet 
reached the capital, and we 


had to motor to Cojutepeque. 
We swung and jerked over the 
uneven roughly hewn highway. 
The blazing sun and this irregu- 
lar and constantly arrested mo- 
tion produced a dismal nausea. 
We skirted the beautiful vol- 
canic lake of LTlopango, and 
could, through brief and flit- 
ting glimpses, detect the wealth 
of beauty that lay behind those 
trees; but, alas! we were 
looking at the world through 
jaundiced eyes, for the road— 
the word is a mere courtesy— 
was awful. Gastronomics play 
a larger part in our lives than 
many of us are aware of, and 
especially in the traveller’s. 
We stopped for food—a dread- 
ful meal at which my own 
internal economy steadfastly 
revolted, and thereby won my 
respect. All food in these 
countries is covered with a 
thin film of grease, probably 
an excellent natural lubricant, 
but I felt I should “ prime ” 
had I partaken of it at that 
quite inappropriate moment. 
No, I would wait another hour 
until we arrived in Cojutepeque 
and boarded the train. 

Less than two hours later we 
mounted a corridor carriage of 
this narrow gauge line amidst 
sweating humanity bristling 
with arms, every one with 
his revolver carried conspicu- 
ously, in fact, aggressively, and 
many a poignard lay hidden 
beneath the folds of their loose 
garments. Fat men mopped 
their brows and looked as if 
they must burst; the thinner 
and more youthful members of 
this crowded community were 
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heavily pomaded. All expecto- 
rated with violence when the 
occasion demanded. Women 
sat, as they do in those coun- 
tries, with that tranquil air 
of non-committal resignation, 
mostly dressed in black, for 
mourning is almost a continual 
process. I resented my sur- 
roundings. Black is the wrong 
colour for the tropics. Mourning 
all one’s life for death, the 
only event on which we humans 
can really rely, is the wrong 
principle, and then this close 
and persistent proximity to 
one’s fellow-men. It was an 
affront, physical and mental. 

I sat trussed up like a fowl 
with somebody’s revolver stick- 
ing well into my groin. The 
stations were frequent, and at 
the more important ones fruit 
was brought round. I never 
could understand the attrac- 
tion of tropical fruit. I think 
it was made for a toothless 
generation, for it gives way 
horribly in the mouth and 
rapidly forms a slush, and if 
care is not taken, at least 
judging from those around 
me, it may envelop the entire 
visage. 

So the hours slowly passed ; 
the train always seemed to be 
rounding some hill, and then 
descending into a miniature 
valley, for this portion of the 
little republic practically owes 
its present configuration to the 
tremendous work of denudation, 
the harder portions remaining 
to form a series of isolated hills 
intersected by innumerable val- 
leys. A perfect country in 
which to make an accurate 
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trigonometrical 
none existed. 

We were now nearing the 
Lempa, the largest river in 
Salvador. It divides this 
Republic nearly in two. 
““Where shall we cross the 
Lempa ? ”’ is the question which 
travellers invariably ask, and 
they may well ask it. In the 
dry season it is an easy matter, 
but in the rainy season it is 
impassable in most places. The 
main railway bridge was built 
and washed away regularly 
every year. A permanent struc- 
ture could, of course, have been 
erected, but only at a cost pro- 
hibitive to this small State. 
We had to detrain and get into 
boats, in which we were once 
again tightly packed. The boat 
was ferried across, attached to 
a line, the current being very 
strong even with the river 
quite low. It was between 
2 and 3 P.m., the hottest hour. 
Everything shimmered. Cross- 
ing rivers in this manner is a 
confusing pastime. Everything 
seemed to be moving sideways 
—the current, the boat, and the 
land. Such is the peculiar 
effect of this relative motion 
on the senses. The boat was 
overcrowded, and some one 
was standing on my foot; 
but I made no demur, for this 
homely pressure balanced, as 
it were, the askewness of the 
surroundings. 

At length we arrived on the 
other bank, and a short walk 
took us to the train, an exact 
replica of the one we had left. 
When it started, I glanced 
down the corridor carriage, and 
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the very same people were there 
but shuffled. There is a certain 
rhythm about a train which 
promotes sleep; at least it 
does with me, and the time 
slipped rapidly by in that happy 
state of semi-consciousness. It 
must have been nearly five 
o’clock as I sat there dreamily 
watching two Spanish priests 
and two novices sitting together 
all dressed entirely in black. 
The novices were quite boys, 
with pale faces, attributable to 
lack of sunlight. They were 
about to be interned. I was 
picturing to myself some clois- 
tered monastery, damp and 
insanitary, where they would 
spend their youth flitting to 
and fro like shadows, when 
all of a sudden the two priests 
literally burst forth into the 
gabbling repetition of prayers 
in the Latin tongue. The 
novices followed shyly and in- 
audibly. I suppose most of 
the remaining passengers were 
awed into some sort of rever- 
ence by this desperate attempt 
to utter prayers faster than the 
human tongue could form them, 
but I must confess I was not. 
It merely disgusted me. An 
aggressive intrusion into the 
most harmonious and what 
Should be the most tranquil 
hour of the day, just before 
the shadows begin to creep 
over a steamy land, a fitting 
hour for prayer, indeed, but 
prayer is silent commune, not 
this breathless effrontery to 
God and man. 

I turned to look out of the 
window. There was San Miguel 
volcano sweeping up from the 
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plains with that majestic curve 
which only a perfectly formed 
voleano can accomplish. She 
swirled up seven thousand feet 
heavenwards like something be- 
tween the root of a magnificent 
tree and the base of a water- 
spout. No wonder the Indians 
worship them, no wonder they 
believe these volcanoes live, 
that they are the silent gods 
whose wrath they must ever 
appease. The outline deepened 
as the setting sun sank behind 
it until it became just a 
hazy massiveness, and shortly 
afterwards we arrived at our 
destinatior, the city of San 
Miguel. 

The next day we visited the 
Governor, who arranged for 
two soldiers to accompany us. 
I was offered officers, but pre- 
ferred privates. It was the 
prestige of travelling under 
Government protection rather 
than the actual protection itself 
that was of value, and there- 
fore I gratefully accepted the 
offer, but on any future travels 
I decided to reduce my retinue 
to a guide only, and this I did. 

The next morning we filed 
out of the cathedral city to- 
wards the north, I had a mule 
that would not pace, as it is 
mysteriously called. My suffer- 
ings were obvious. A skilful 
rider, I was told, would make 
the mule pace, with easy arm- 
chair strides. Maybe, but the 
road is not the place to start 
to train a refractory mule. The 
motion was frightful. It was 
like riding in a car over a rough 
road with broken springs. I 
was determined that on the 
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return journey these well-mean- 
ing theorists, my critics, should 
give a practical demonstration 
of how to make a proper trot- 
ting mule out of this jointless 
four-cornered creature. 

We arrived at a small farm 
and had a brew of hot milk, 
the boiling of which I super- 
intended personally. Chemis- 
try and gastronomy are twin 
brothers. After a short nap— 
it is not always wise to indulge 
in this but nature insisted—my 
thoughts began to turn towards 
the purpose of the journey, 
and I set inquiries afoot amongst 
my entourage as to whether 
indications of oil had ever been 
found in this district. Person- 
ally, I was supremely pessi- 
mistic regarding our prospects 
of finding it. Finding oil—oil 


indications, oil in paying quan- 


tities—these are the phrases 
which tease and tickle the lay 
mind, but what actually do they 
mean? What is it that the 
geologist, petroleum engineer, 
petroleum technologist, call him 
what you will, looks for? He 
is looking for not merely indi- 
cations of oil itself, but definite 
proof that there is a good oil- 
bearing structure suitably 
placed, so that by drilling this 
can be tapped at a reasonable 
depth. The little farm was 
soon buzzing with excited con- 
versation. An old inhabitant 
not very far from here knew 
where the precious fluid could 
be seen floating with alluring 
oiliness on the surface of pools 
—at least, so I was informed. 
My mule was saddled for me ; 
would I go with them immedi- 
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ately ? Eager hands stretched 
out and practically placed me 
in the saddle. 

* Any mule but mine,” I 
urged, ‘“‘and I am yours to 
command.” 

It was the work of a moment, 
and the saddle was changed to 
another mule. I had accom- 
plished my object, and, I flat- 
tered myself, gracefully. Some 
one else would now suffer. 
We rode for about four kilo- 
metres, then we all dismounted 
in front of a dreadfully dirty 
little hut. Out came a man, 
half-clothed, and three little 
children entirely nude, with 
protruding abdomens, the result 
of hook-worm. More excited 
conversation, then we all fol- 
lowed this half-clothed figure 
about a hundred yards into 
the woods. Suddenly he 
stopped and pointed to a pool. 
A murmur of satisfaction arose 
from the rest of the onlookers. 
I was hurried forward to ex- 
amine this shimmering sub- 
stance. I stirred it gently with 
a finger. It broke up into tiny 
triangular pieces. It was fool’s 
oil—oxide of iron, a waste pro- 
duct of nature, plentiful but 
valueless. I was not popular. 
The truth under these circum- 
stances seldom is unless it hap- 
pens to be palatable also. How- 
ever, the hero-worship ceased 
abruptly, and this at least was a 
relief. We rode back in silence 
to the farm, collected our goods 
and chattels, and departed on 
our way. 

That night we stopped at 
Chapeltique. It was dark when 
we arrived; nevertheless the 
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importance of our cavalcade 
was duly emphasised by the 
presence of the soldiery. The 
village was pulsating with ex- 
citement. Had oil been found ? 
When? Where? Was it close 
to their village? But it was 
getting late, and I lay down. 
People were still moving to 
and fro within these white- 
washed walls; a crucifix hung 
over my bed — melancholy ! 
Small villages always depress 
me, even at home in England. 
I like either the mighty city 
with its bright lights and tur- 
moil, or to be alone on some 
vast and soothing savannah, 
crowded with atmosphere, for 
nature is the greatest companion 
of all. I had been much im- 
pressed by San Miguel volcano. 
I longed to improvise a head 
to place on the top of that 
mighty strident creature, that 
equilateral giant — but how ? 
The massive neck was a third 
of a mile in diameter, but 
what a spectre it would make 
with, say, a colossal cigar emit- 
ting sulphur fumes—an idiotic 
idea, I know, but dreams are 
idiotic. 
Half-past three is the time 
to rise on these journeys, and 
to be on the road by 6 A.M., 
but we did not start till 9.30; 
that’s the worst of these elabo- 
rate retinues. I was too tactful 
to inquire who had got my 
mule that morning, but I no- 
ticed that some one’s face wore 
@ painful expression. We rode 
steadily all day; the pack- 
mules lagged, and slowly slipped 
their load, as pack-mules do. 
Poor creatures ! they are very 
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often badly loaded and some- 
times overloaded. 

About nightfall we arrived 
at the small town of Cacagua- 
tique, an uninteresting spot 
with nothing to recommend it, 
but the excitement was rising. 

** Aceite (oil)! Santa Maria ! 
Caramba! But where? Caro- 
lina! Oh, la la!” 

“Yes,” thought I, “ but 
cease your enthusiasm about 
Carolina—the Devil’s Hole.” 

I gave instructions that we 
were to be on the road by 
7 AM., and as everybody was 
full of excitement I knew they 
would be obeyed. 

Tt was still dark when I was 
awakened. Der Tag had ar- 
rived. Everybody was astir. 
I peered out into the gloom. 
There was a faint glimmer in 
the east. I smelt the morning 
air and liked it. Dense veils 
of mist were moving to and 
fro and slowly ascending, as if 
nature were disrobing. I stood 
there fascinated. A kettle was 
boiling ; the mules were stamp- 
ing their hoofs on the cobbles. 
Homely sounds even in these 
remote parts. Then a dull red 
ball and Nature appeared in 
all her impudent beauty. I 
have seen it scores of times 
before, but it’s as fresh as ever. 
It is a wonderful phenomenon 
—the birth of a new day. 

A morning like this stirs the 
blood, and we were soon out 
into the wide spaces again. 
The clouds still filled the minia- 
ture valleys through which in- 
numerable peaks penetrated al- 
most as far as the horizon. 
This gave the appearance of a 
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fairy land, something that 
wasn’t quite real, but in the 
tropics these elfish morns are 
soon replaced by the blazing 
trail. 

Plodding along on my mule 
I could not help considering how 
different are the thoughts of 
those who spend their lives on 
the oceans, and those who 
journey on land. To the sailor 
the point of interest is always 
the meeting of sky and sea, 
that mysterious intangible circle 
is his scenery, and he loves it. 
He carries it with him; it is 
his halo. He is travelling on 
a great round world,:and al- 
ways seemingly along the high- 
est part. It does not, perhaps, 
enrapture, but it is an intriguing 
piece of geometry. The land 
traveller, on the other hand, 
demands the highest peak as 
his reward. He then removes 
his pack, and gazes round, but 
more in triumph at what he 
has accomplished than in sym- 
pathy with his surroundings. 
That mountain, those valleys, 
that river, that distant city are 
all beautiful, but unfamiliar 
to him; and in a few minutes 
he will descend, and they will 
disappear from his vision, leav- 
ing but a blurred impression 
on his mind. Travelling by 
land through magnificent and 
ever-changing scenery is rather 
like taking numerous photo- 
graphs on the same plate. 
Such transient scenes can only 
stir the senses, never the soul. 
Until we sojourn long in their 
midst ; then each hill and valley 
acquire a meaning and develop 
mood. 
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So the hours passed as we 
slowly ascended. There must 
be a top somewhere surely. 
But no, there was none. We 
were just there; suddenly, ab- 
ruptly the scenery left us, 
slipped from our grasp. There, 
right ahead, were the moun- 
tains of Spanish Honduras, a 
vast tract of land which 
stretches across to the Atlantic 
Ocean with hardly a sign of 
civilisation. And below us was 
the precipitous slope leading 
down into the Devil’s Hole. 

We gazed on the scene with 
a certain amount of awe; one 
had to readjust one’s mind, or 
shall I say re-focus it ? 

Then we began the descent, 
slowly, with caution—the pack- 
mules behind. It became 
steeper and steeper. We dis- 
mounted and led our mules. 
At times the track narrowed 
between jagged rocks—then In- 
dian file. Now steeper still, 
and my mule stopped. I was 
glad he could not speak ; his 
language would have been hor- 
rible. His eyes were protrud- 
ing from their sockets. If you 
had four legs, they seemed to 
say, you would have chosen 
another route. However, there 
was no other route, and so 
poco a poco, as they say in 
Spanish, we negotiated the cliff 
and got safely to the bottom. 

We were now only about a 
mile from the oil indications, 
and so I decided to go on there, 
and sent the pack-mules direct 
to Carolina, where we should 
have to stay the night. We 
mounted our mules, and I 
began to piece together my 
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thoughts, which had been se- 
verely disarranged. One cannot 
think at that angle. It isn’t 
done, except perhaps about 
the law of self-preservation. 

I once again unearthed my 
instructions—the picture post- 
card. I was nearly on that 
spot of ink now. What would 
the next hour disclose? Would 
this rocky hollow one day be 
teeming with oil-derricks? How 
could machinery even be trans- 
ported here? Was there an- 
other way into the Devil’s 
Hole after all? These queries 
were rushing through my mind. 
The guide now took the lead. 
I put the postcard back care- 
fully into my pocket. I felt it 
was my mascot. I then took 
note of our rocky surroundings, 
but so far there was nothing 
encouraging in this confused 
structure. Then, suddenly, the 
guide put up his hand and we 
all dismounted. Brushing aside 
the trees— 

“There!” cried he dramat- 
ically, ‘‘ there is the oil rock ! ” 

I examined the basalt rock 
to which this tarry substance, 
undoubtedly a product of petro- 
leum, was adhering, but as 
I expected, it was not in- 
digenous to this structure but 
had been forced up probably 
from great depths. A careful 
examination of the surrounding 
rocks and the bed of the 
stream revealed nothing of in- 
terest. I cannot say that I 
was disappointed; it merely 
confirmed my view that it was 
tectonically the wrong place to 
look for a present-day oil- 
field, and a most inconvenient 
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and expensive spot from the 
point of view of transport, so 
there was nothing for it but 
to mount our mules and wend 
our way down to Carolina, and 
two hours later we were enter- 
ing the village. A row of 
uninviting huts met the eye, 
bepeopled by half-nude and 
grimy occupants, surrounded 
by thick woods in which every 
type of crawling creature would 
live and move and have a 
being. 

A little farther on we stopped 
before a mud hut of somewhat 
better proportions—the best in 
the village. Our kit had already 
arrived, and I suggested that 
we should fix up our camp- 
beds and mosquito-nets and 
sleep after the efforts of the 
day. The interpreter, however, 
told me gently but firmly that 
this was quite impossible. 

“Why?” I asked, some- 
what annoyed. 

** Because, sefior, you are the 
first famous British engineer 
and probably the first Briton 
to visit Carolina, and the village 
wish to receive you properly 
with an address.” 

Silently fuming, I outwardly 
acquiesced with all the gracious- 
ness I could command. Some 
are born famous, I reflected ; 
such are able to get used to it 
gradually, but to have it thrust 
upon you, especially at this 
inopportune moment, was try- 
ing. We were all stiff, saddle- 
galled, and weary, but val- 
iantly prepared the hut, and 
made what toilet we could for 
the reception of the principal 
inhabitants of the Devil’s Hole. 
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The best chair was placed for 
me, but I courteously declined 
it. I am a cautious man and I 
like to be seated upon some- 
thing I can rely upon. Most of 
the chairs seemed to have 
structural defects, so I chose a 
large packing-case. What it 
lacked in dignity it made up 
for in stability. I may say 
that such appellations as chairs, 
doors, walls, should, here in 
the Devil’s Hole, only be re- 
garded as courtesy titles. 
About two hours later we 
were ready to receive the digni- 
taries of the village, and sat 
awaiting their arrival: At last 
the door opened and the Com- 
mandante arrived. I was in- 
troduced with much ceremony 
and hand-shaking, and then 
came the women. This was 
very terrible; mostly toothless 
and aged, there was nothing 
here calculated to rejuvenate 
or buoy up one’s flagging spirits. 
When we were all seated the 
Commandante made a very 
courteous speech, and the pro- 
ceedings were to be recorded 
in the village annals. Barely 
had he finished his speech, 
however, when a chair col- 
lapsed, and one of the women 
fell squat against the wall. 
This was distressing, for she 
looked like a dreadful blue- 
bottle, eyes all agog, and tongue 
sticking out of one cheek. I 
mopped my brow. However, 
the situation called for some 
immediate action, and I began 
to speak slowly and deliber- 
ately to my interpreter, as if 
dictating a reply to the Com- 
mandante’s address. Shortly 
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afterwards, the interpreter arose 
and began— 

‘“‘Sefioras y Sefiores .. .” 
and then followed flowery sen- 
tences thickly bestrewed with 
superlatives, but about half- 
way through the door flew 
open and in tottered a man, 
ragged, as most of them were, 
and unsteady. He reeled in, 
and seeing that I occupied the 
central position approached 
with levity and hilarity, quite 
out of keeping with the dignity 
of the occasion. But I had 
become accustomed to being a 
celebrity by now. 

“Out with him!” I cried. 
** Let him be cast from hence.” 

This was immediately taken 
up by the interpreter, and 
grunts of approval came from 
the others. The trusty guide 
appeared, and a slow struggle 
ensued. Gradually the mis- 
creant was pushed out of the 
room and through the door. 
It was intensely interesting, 
and I had an excellent view 
perched up on top of my pack- 
ing-case. Then the guide re- 
turned, swinging his long gorilla- 
like arms. Triumph was on his 
face. Peace reigned once again, 
and I hastily suggested drinks. 
This was welcomed. I felt that 
speeches were rather unlucky 
in Carolina. 

In the evening I took a walk 
with the Commandante. He 
invited me to visit his farm in 
Honduras just across the fron- 
tier, but time did not permit. 

Every village, no matter how 
remote, is connected by tele- 
phone throughout Salvador for 
mobilisation purposes, and this, 
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of course, is an assistance to 
travellers, as it was to me on 
one of the many later journeys 
which I made in that re- 
public. 


Il, A KICK AND 


On my return to the capital, 
San Salvador, from Carolina, 
my first duty was to acquaint 
those locally concerned with 
the results of a fruitless journey. 
As I expected, they were in- 
clined to be dubious at what 
they considered to be a pessi- 
mistic report. 

Apparently in this world a 
man must either be dubbed an 
optimist or a pessimist. The 
world has no use for the 
ruthless, relentless, but reliable 
realist. However, I wired the 
facts to my principals in Lon- 
don whom I had urged, and 
whom I knew were now arrang- 
ing for a geologist to visit 
these parts—I personally being 
an engineer. Meanwhile, I felt 
there was just time, before 
the geologist’s arrival, to com- 
ply with the request of the 
company’s local authority to 
Sandwich in a short journey to 
Suchitoto. The purpose of this 
journey was to examine springs 
in that neighbourhood which 
were considered to be indicative 
of the presence of petroleum. 
Three days later I and my 
guide, now my sole companion, 
were once again on the road. 
It is an arduous day’s ride to 
Suchitoto, nearly all uphill, 
and intensely hot. We took 
the Apopa route. 
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I had a sort of presentiment 
that I should see Carolina again 
Some day, but that’s another 
story, my second visit to the 
Devil’s Hole. 


A COINCIDENCE. 


The pack-mules jibbed at 
the whiteness of the road, the 
heat of the sun, the steepness 
of the incline, and the torment 
of insects. Slower and slower 
grew their pace, until I started 
to switch them up from behind. 
Then suddenly one of them 
lifted both his hoofs and caught 
me straight across the left leg. 
It felt like a blow from a sledge- 
hammer, and for an instant I 
thought I was maimed for life. 
Fortunately I was too far away 
to have received the full force 
of the blow, but nevertheless 
it was bad enough. However, 
we were more than half-way to 
Suchitoto and therefore had to 
proceed. Needless to say, I 
never gave another mule a 
chance of kicking me. The leg 
was painful, and the rest of 
the journey was accomplished 
only with great effort, but our 
efforts had now to be redoubled 
because, although the sky was 
then clear, between five and 
six P.M. a thunderstorm was 
due. In this locality and at 
this season of the year thunder- 
storms of great violence arise 
between these hours with un- 
erring regularity. 

There, at last, were the 
white spires and house-tops 
of Suchitoto, and there behind 
them was the dark and threaten- 
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ing background of clouds. My 
trusty henchman told me of 
the wonderful panorama which 
was to be seen from the north 
side of the city, to which I 
replied characteristically— 
“Si, pero mafiana.” I 
thought to-morrow was time 
enough. I was thinking of 
the pandemonium we should 
shortly witness from anywhere 
in the city. We just arrived 
in time to throw our bag and 
baggage helter-skelter into the 
empty void allotted to us. 
Nevertheless, it was an en- 
closure with four walls and a 
roof which only leaked in 
places. A silent rain oozed 
ominously from the heavens, 
darkness spread rapidly, damp- 
ness hung like a veil. I had 
been on the Somme and felt 
this was zero hour. A report 
like that of a large bomb 
rent the air, and the attack 
was launched. There was no 
objective, it was just a violent 
struggle between ions and 
atoms. The temperature had 
dropped owing to the wind 
blowing through the damp at- 
mosphere. We groped about 
in the dim light of a candle, 
making tea. The Primus stove 
spluttered. Pat! and a big 
drop fell on the candle, ex- 
tinguishing it. We tried to 
light a lamp, but the wicks 
were wet. Finally we were 
driven to the extravagance of 
electric torches, only intended 
for emergencies. We sat there 
sipping tea, prodding tinned 
foods with a knife, and smoking. 
The thunder rippled, rolled, 
and then roared, and the light- 
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ning flashed incessantly. The 
town was now smeared with 
rain. We crept into our ham- 
mocks, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, and awakened a few hours 
later to bright moonlight. 

The room still dripped, and 
outside a thin filmy stream of 
water was silently flowing over 
the primitive road. The storm 
was past. 

The next day we made a 
circuit outside the environments 
of the city, to investigate the 
many rumours of oil indica- 
tions. We visited the Springs, 
Tablon, Aguacayo, Estanzuela, 
Caulote, and back to Suchitoto. 
Rumours proved to be without 
foundation. I had decided the 
next morning to return to San 
Salvador, when glowing ac- 
counts were given to me of the 
oil rocks in the mountains 
beyond the Lempa. I then 
changed my plans and agreed to 
make the journey. The next 
day we started, crossed the city, 
and a magnificent panorama 
lay before us, formed by the 
great broad cleft of the Lempa 
valley, and beyond, the steep 
uprising of the Chaletenango 
mountains. We descended into 
the valley and crossed the 
Lempa at Barca de San Juan, 
and then made our way slowly 
over the mountainous country, 
arriving at the town of Chale- 
tenango towards afternoon. We 
at once made inquiries con- 
cerning the oil rock, and were 
informed that this was up in 
the barren mountains near 
Guarjila—a really rough jour- 
ney, precipitous, stony, and 
barren. We arrived just before 
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sundown, and were informed 
that the rock was two or 
three miles farther up the 
valley. No oil rock existed. 
On investigation it proved to 
be decolourisation by one of 
the oxides of iron. It was 
getting dark and we picked 
our way back to GQGuarijila, 
where we were taken in at a 
farm. There were only a few 
huts in all. 

The farm was in wretched 
condition, but the best shack 
in this barren wilderness. The 
owner and his son were there, 
and informed me that I was 
the only Englishman who had 
ever visited this locality. I 
can only say that the rest of 
my countrymen have missed 
nothing except, perhaps, the 
hospitality, primitive though it 
was. 

My host and the guide con- 
versed together, and then the 
former turned to me, saying— 

“Yes, it happened in the 
chair in which you are now 
sitting, sefior.”” I was a little 
puzzled. My knowledge of 
Spanish was slender. 

“What happened ? ” I asked 
him. 

“My wife was done to death 
there, where you now sit.” 

A creepy feeling spread up 
my spine. The rooms behind 
me were pitch dark; the ver- 
andah on which we were sitting 
was lighted only by a dim 
lamp, and beyond was a silent 
starlit wilderness. I sat there 
expectant, and patiently await- 
ing some further explanation. 
My host had, meanwhile, once 
more engaged the guide in 
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excited conversation. At last 
he turned to me— 

*“‘ Sefior, you were kicked by 
a mule to-day. Is that so?” 

** Yes,” I replied. 

‘“* My wife, sefior, was kicked 
by a mule when sitting in that 
chair, and died shortly after- 
wards.” 

The guide and I slept in the 
same room. The whole house- 
hold passed through, the Indian 
domestics and all. It was a 
fearsome night. Fleas, mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies, and feathered 
creatures—the inhabitants of 
the farmyard! Cats, dogs, 
pigs, filled the room with evil 
and hideous sounds. The big 
door entering on to the yard 
had inadvertently opened dur- 
ing the night. Even a donkey 
came braying, and then I heard 
the hoofs of a mule beating 
against the outside wall. That 
settled it. We lit the candle. 
I had had enough of mules 
during the day. Drastic action 
was necessary. The quadru- 
pedic and feathered world must 
be removed, and together we 
drove them out—bipeds, quad- 
rupeds, and all, fastening the 
door, and this time securely. 
We once again lay down—no, 
not to sleep. Slumber, beyond 
a half-wakeful drowsiness, was 
impossible. We lay down to 
scratch. About 4 A.M. I sug- 
gested that we should rise, and 
the guide readily acquiesced, 
for the irritation was beyond 
endurance. It was a true case 
of saving one’s skin. 

We were on the road before 
daybreak, and two days later 
arrived back in San Salvador. 
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The geologist, Chatsworth by 
name, arrived the same week, 
and shortly afterwards sub- 
mitted his plans for a two hun- 
dred and fifty miles’ traverse 
through the southern half of 


this republic. The same guide, 
Valdo, was to accompany us. 
There were to be just the 
three of us, and the mule- 
teers in charge of the pack 
mules. 


Ill. THE BOILING CAULDRON. 


I think it was Emerson who 
said, “A man animates that 
which he sees, and he sees only 
that which he animates.” How 
very true this is! The arche- 
ologist, for example, brings to 
life dead cities and ancient 
civilisations, the pageantry and 
pomp of Maya and Aztec fires 
his brain. He glories in a by- 
gone and romantic age, yet 
no more romantic than his own. 
It is merely a psychical illusion, 
for the steeper the perspective 
the deeper the romance. The 
geologist lays bare nature’s 
skeleton, studies her bones and 
the vast muscular forces by 
which hills and great mountain 
chains have been brought into 
being. He should call this 
branch of his work Anatomy, 
but he calls it Tectonics. Half 
his work is visualising, seeing 
with the mind what the eye 
can never see, and piecing to- 
gether this mighty puzzle. The 
predominant fossils or minerals 
in some formation, perhaps 
shale or sand, enable him to 
trace this formation again in 
other localities. He pursues 
his quarry up precipitous cliffs, 
down gulleys, along the shores 
of lakes, and Over mountain 
ranges. In short, he must be 
an amphibious creature, like 


the alligator, push his way 
through the long grass, flop 
noiselessly across some river, 
and be content just to dry his 
hide in the sunshine. It is a 
droll occupation, demanding a 
deep intuitive mind, together 
with a microscopic eye and 
intense concentration. 

The mules were kicking up 
the dust which lay on the road 
like a fresh fall of snow, and 
which through the clear at- 
mosphere could be seen at a 
great distance, marking the slow 
but steady progress of our little 
party, a pillar of dust by day 
We were once again heading 
for Suchitoto,. but this time 
by way of Tonacatepeque. This 
was to be a long journey; two 
hundred and fifty miles on 
mule-back is quite a long 
stretch, and we hoped to accom- 
plish it in two weeks. Chats- 
worth had worked out a com- 
plete time-table. He was a 
systematic orderly person, in- 
tensely disciplined, and always 
spotlessly clean even in the 
most remote places; hardly, 
perhaps, what I should call a 
physically strong man, but 
rather a virile man, with an 
immense store of nervous 


energy, 2 man who is always 
The world 


pulsing the vital. 
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did not move fast enough for 
him, yet time went too quickly. 
He could not crowd enough 
into a day, but everything else 
seemed to lag behind. Well, 
perhaps he was right, for Emer- 
son says, “To fill the hour, 
that is Life.” But it has 
certain disadvantages. He was, 
by the way, a poor sleeper, but 
a good cook, and this latter is 
a great asset to the traveller. 
It is fatiguing in a tropical 
climate, when riding all day, 
having constantly to mount 
and dismount to take angles of 
dip and samples of rock, and we 
were glad of a brief respite at 
Tonacatepeque. Here we un- 
saddled the mules and let 
them out to graze. After 
about half an hour we started 
to collect them. We secured 
them all except mine, who 
would wait until I was within 
a few feet of him and then 
scamper off. It was noon, 
and pouring with perspiration, 
I gave chase. At last, thorough- 
ly exhausted and exasperated, 
I threw discretion to the winds 
and stoned him. That settled 
it. He scampered off, and did 
not return. I felt I could 
annihilate him, but where was 
he? I tramped into the town 
and made for the Plaza. There 
is always a Plaza; not that 
this fact interested me at that 
moment in the least. But the 
police station is usually situated 
there, and I felt sure that 
obstinate, ill-mannered, four- 
legged beast had gone there to 
tell the tale. And sure enough 
he had. There he was, standing 
with feet astride and distended 
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nostrils, breathing his indigna- 
tion upon the custodians of 
the law. 

That night we slept in 
Suchitoto, and on the following 
day visited the Springs, but 
Chatsworth likewise pronounced 
them of no value, and we pushed 
on to Tejutepeque. The next 
day we passed through the 
big town of lobasco, and came 
to rest that night at San 
Isidro, or rather just outside 
it. Towns in these parts are 
full of vermin. We struck a 
little farm. It was indescrib- 
ably filthy. We were allotted 
the best room, but Chatsworth 
would not even enter it. It 
certainly was an evil-smelling 
place, swarming with anopheles, 
and pitch dark. A mud floor 
and thatched walls, no doubt 
crawling with insect life. There 
was a lean-to outside the build- 
ing provided for the donkeys, 
and we turned them out and 
prepared to occupy it. I am 
sure our host thought that in 
the donkeys’ quarters we were 
suitably housed, for these coun- 
try people like to shut up 
everything and sleep huddled 
together, for protection, I sup- 
pose, although this part of the 
country was quite peaceable. 

I remember it was a lovely 
moonlight night, and Chats- 
worth and I lay there flooded 
in that pale weird light. I 
soon reached that deliciously 
dreamy state when you only 
think pleasant thoughts. San 
Isidro, the town we had left 
but a few miles behind us, was 
famed for its lovely maidens. 
The Hun had settled in these 
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parts, but I must not call him 
that now that he has entered 
into a League of Nations. 

Isn’t it a funny thing that 
whereas the boys had the 
square head and the ugly Ger- 
manic features, the girls had 
apportioned to themselves only 
the more charming ones. Both 
sexes, although unmistakably 
Indians, were fair, almost white, 
but the girls had eyes of Teuton 
blue, and moved with graceful 
ease. The mountain tribes in 
these parts are nearly always 
superior to those on the plains, 
and the old Boche had certainly 
improved the breed.. Beauty 
is a pleasant thought to slum- 
ber on. 

We travelled hard, and 
passing through the town of 
Sansuntepeque, made Nuevo 
Eden de San Juan by night- 
fall. Here the village carnival 
was in progress, with the most 
surprising fireworks I have 
ever witnessed. Men dressed 
up to represent Mephistopheles 
and other sinister celebrities had 
squibs and such-like explosives 
actually attached to them. 
Chatsworth and I watched in 
wonderment. Nobody was hurt, 
and it was certainly a mar- 
vellous and most daring per- 
formance. Then they burnt 
the devil—I mean, of course, 
his effigy. His Satanic majesty 
himself must surely be fireproof. 
This was the sign for hilarious 
joy, which gave me the cue 
that it was no mere carnival, 
but in reality a religious festival 
prompted by the priests. 

The next day we passed 
through San Luis de la Reina, 
and then took a short cut down 
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into Carolina and the Devil’s 


Hole. It was not so precipi- 
tous as the other route I had 
previously taken, but bad 
enough. Chatsworth examined 
the oil rock and pronounced it 
valueless, as I had already done. / 
The following day we left Caro- 
lina, and three days later we 
saw the spires of San Miguel. 
This was a welcome sight after 
the loneliness of the past week, 
and we made up our minds 
that we would take one com- 
plete day in bed to rest our 
aching legs and tired muscles. 
I felt suddenly elated at the 
thought of the comparative 
comfort which lay before us, 
and this, together with the 
gorgeous evening air, caused 
me in a sudden fit of enthu- 
siasm to cry out, ‘Come, I'll 
race you!” Spurring up my 
mule, I started to dash ahead. 
The guide, who was a sport, 
followed me like a _ rocket. 
The pack-mules caught the fit, 
and humped along with their 
loads almost trailing on the 
ground, whilst Chatsworth, I 
knew full well, would see that 
he came in first; but, alas! 
his horse stumbled, and hearing 
a@ cry, we drew up our mules 
and looked round. Chatsworth 
had gone clean over his horse’s 
head, and was now caught with 
one foot still in the stirrup. 
His mule had turned round, 
and Valdo, by now thoroughly 
excited, dashed back to get in 
front of Chatsworth’s mule. 
The mule, however, thinking 
it was still a race, started off, 
dragging Chatsworth with him. 
My heart was in my mouth. 
It was only Chatsworth’s mili- 
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tary helmet which saved him. 
To give Valdo credit, he did 
succeed in stopping the mule, 
and beyond a few bruises and 
a shaking, Chatsworth was none 
the worse. I decided that I 
must not give way to these 
spontaneous impulses in the 
future. 

After we were settled down 
in our hotel, Chatsworth be- 
came very silent. Presently 
he said, “‘ I say, how would you 
like to spend your day’s rest 
to-morrow ? ” 

“Now what sort of devilry 
is breeding in your mind? ” 
I asked. ‘“‘ How else but in 
bed? That’s the only place 
where @ man can really rest. 
Damn it, we have been travel- 
ling for a whole week, and 
after the shaking up you had 
to-day, I should think you 
would be just as glad as I shall 
of a day’s rest.” 

Chatsworth was still think- 
ing deeply. Then, after a 
pause, he exclaimed— 

“Qh yes, I think you're 
quite right. A day’s rest in 
bed would do us both good, 
only I wondered perhaps if 
you—well, if you would like 
to come up to the top of San 
Miguel volcano.” 

“Some rest!” I cried, now 
thoroughly roused. ‘“‘ And what 
for, may I ask? ” 

“Oh, I just thought you 
might like to look down into 
the crater, that’s all. You 
see,” he continued, “it isn’t 
often that one gets the chance 
of going up a volcano when it’s 
mm action, and San Miguel is 
nearly always emitting vast 

VOL. CCXXI.—NO. MOCOXXXIX. 
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quantities of sulphur fumes. 
You remember we have been 
watching its activities in the 
distance for the past two days. 
Wouldn’t you like to look 
down that crater? ” 

It was my turn to pause 
now. ‘ Well, I must say I 
would.” 

“Good, then that’s agreed. 
We start at 2 A.M.” 

We immediately made efforts 
to obtain a guide and informa- 
tion concerning the ascent. The 
local pundits warned us against 
attempting it. It would take 
us two days, and we would 
surely be overcome by sulphur 
fumes, at least so they told us. 
But we thought otherwise. By 
starting very early in the morn- 
ing we were satisfied that we 
could be back in San Miguel 
before darkness set in. 

At last we secured a guide, 
and sat down in the bar dis- 
cussing the project with the 
thirsty wiseacres that were wont 
to gather round it. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the 
volcano presented no difficulties 
to climb. It was merely a 
straight plug; the only danger 
lay in the sulphur fumes at 
the top, which at times capped 
the summit entirely. If there 
was a strong prevailing wind, 
and this was usually about 
south-west, the ascent could be 
accomplished without much 
risk, but if the wind was vari- 
able and unsteady, it was very 
hazardous. 

We ordered fresh mules, made 
all the necessary preparations, 
and lay down to rest. It was 
nearly 10 P.M., and at ‘one 
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o’clock we must rise. We were 
now quite determined to make 
the attempt, whatever weather 
greeted us at dawn—that is, 
unless the black hat was actu- 
ally on the summit, but it must 
be done to-morrow, for the day 
after we must continue our 
geological traverse. Our luck 
depended on the wind. I 
thought of the old Spanish 
proverb, ‘“‘ Viento y ventura 
poco dura” (“‘ Wind and good 
fortune are seldom lasting ”’). 

I suppose it was nearly mid- 
night when, just as I was falling 
asleep, I felt something spring 
on my bed. In a flash I was 
sitting up and rubbing my eyes. 
There, at the end of the bed, 
was a black cat. Now I have 
never believed in this black- 
eat good-luck business, but 
nevertheless decided to en- 
courage him. I started to 
stroke his soft glossy fur, and 
then he gave me the whole bag 
of tricks—you know, first the 
purring to create the right 
atmosphere, then the half-closed 
eyes to mystify or mesmerise, 
now a peeping pink tongue, a 
row of pearly teeth, developing 
into that broad smile in which 
the whiskers play such a pre- 
dominant part, a sneeze to 
break the spell, and away! 
Cat lore is not difficult to 
understand if it is worth your 
while to study it, and it is 
when you are going to tackle 
au active volcano the next day. 
I didn’t place much reliance 
on his black magic, but one of 
his nine lives might be useful. 

The next thing I remember 
was Chatsworth calling to me— 

** Come on, if you’re coming.” 
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M4.‘ All right,” I cried, “ give 
me a chance to wake up.” [ 
do hate a rude awakening. 
What with purring pussies, 
people riding on their helmets, 
and smoking volcanoes, aching 
limbs, and then the wind— 
which way was it blowing—ah ! 
that last thought stirred me. 
Chatsworth was dressing with 
annoying precision. My tem- 
perament is different. My 
beauty, such as it is, must at 
that unearthly hour go un- 
adorned.. I performed my ab- 
lutions hastily and jumped into 
my clothes. Socks, heavy 
boots, khaki trousers, shirt to 


match, coat of the same 
material, Aquascutum. 
“There, I’m_ ready,” I 
ejaculated. 


“You haven’t shaved,” he 
said reprovingly. 

I remember a colonel once 
told me in France that when a 
man doesn’t shave before going 
into battle, it shows that his 
morale is low. 

‘**Good. I'll scrape my chin,” 
but razors don’t work properly 
at that hour of the morning. 

We started at precisely 2 A.M. 
It was a ghostly ride. The 
deserted Plaza, the outskirts 
with their squalid ill-kept huts, 
and now the thick woods began 
to close round us. We kept 
close together—ladrones, rob- 
bers, the guide explained, fre- 
quent these thickets, and we 
could easily miss each other in 
the black darkness. The moon 
began to rise and the usual 
shadow-play started. The 
mules pawed the ground to see 
if it was real. We kicked the 
mists aside, only to be en- 
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velopedinthem. Voices seemed 
unreal. The shadowy forms of 
Chatsworth and the guide came 
and disappeared. I suppose 
mine was doing the same. 

We were rising rapidly, zig- 
zagging to and fro, hour after 
hour. Dawn was just breaking 
when we arrived at the hut. 
The mules must be left here. 
The rest of the climb must be 
accomplished on shanks’s mare. 
We partook of food. The woods 
were more open at this altitude, 
and the mountain streams 
danced and frolicked along the 
furrowed slopes of the volcano. 
Their distant murmur was 
soothing. They seemed to be- 
speak of freedom unknown to 
man. Their voice was like the 
happy chatter of children, obey- 
ing but one law, the law of 
gravity. 

Now the climb started in 
earnest. We carried our meal 
and cooking utensils with us. 
We would sit on the top of our 
conquered volcano and eat it; 
at least, so we fancied. What 
an effort! Constant riding 
seemed to bow the legs. I’m 
athletic and muscular but no 
steeplejack. We were now 
above the tree-line—just barren 
rocks, loose boulders, tufts of 
grass and pebbles, and the slope 
ever increasing, the air becom- 
ing more rarefied, and the sun 
beating down with its relentless 
rays. 

“Come on, if you’re coming,” 
cooed a voice from above. 

I snorted with indignation, 
and then laughed. Had I not 
been coming for the last two 
hours ?, Chatsworth sat down 
and waited for me. I was not 
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long after him, but I was carry- 
ing more weight than he was— 
five years more. We rested 
until the guide arrived. He 
was carrying more dead-weight, 
but less years than either of us. 

‘* Only a thousand feet more,” 
said Chatsworth encouragingly. 
** Now for the final scramble.” 

The sides which formed the 
exterior of the crater were very 
steep. Hands and knees, then 
hands, then knees, now a slide 
on loose stones, a drink of fresh 
clear water, a rest, and then up 
and on again. We were now 
between six and seven thousand 
feet ; the air was much colder. 
At last the final stretch; 
everything seemed to be rising— 
the sun, our excitement, and 
the sound of the hissing scream- 
ing vapour. There was the lip 
of the crater just above us. 
One last mad dash, and Chats- 
worth had arrived. He stood 
now on the edge. ‘‘ Heavens!” 
I heard him say. Now the 
guide: ‘“‘Caramba!” and he 
stood beside Chatsworth. I 
pressed on. My fatigue had 
gone. I was all energy, and 
arrived breathless to gaze down 
into that vast palpitating 
chasm, one mile in circum- 
ference and about a thousand 
feet deep. ‘‘ Hell!’ I yelled. 
I recognised the place. Always 
thought it would look like that. 

A terrific din greeted my 
ears. There, to the south- 
west of the crater, a stupendous 
column of white sulphur fumes 
was being ejected high into 
the sky with a noise like the 
shriek of a thousand sirens, 
the smoke and fumes wending 
their way for some twenty 
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miles over the land, and finally 
being wafted into nothingness 
on the limitless waters of the 
world’s greatest ocean. 

The crater, with its jagged 
grey walls, hazy with sulphur 
fumes, which I soon discovered, 
reached to the very lip, and was 
devoid of all life. Nothing 
could live in that atmosphere. 
Descent would only be possible 
with respirators, and even then 
very hazardous. A jagged 
rocky partition seemed to divide 
the crater in two, and separated 
the active from the passive 
end. 

“Go down a few feet and I 
will photograph you,” Chats- 
worth shouted. 

The privilege of me, a mortal, 
being photographed on the lips 
of hell in the full view of all 
those screaming devils appealed 
to my vanity, and I instantly 
descended. I had not gone 
more than about six feet when 
something stopped me abruptly. 
My breath seemed to catch, 
and I had to be helped back. 
“I would leave that crater 
alone,’’ I mused, as they pulled 
me up again. It was an igno- 
minious retreat, and I thought 
once or twice that I heard 
those devils laughing. 

“What about some lunch ? ” 
I suggested, when I had ceased 
panting. 

Chatsworth and Valdo readily 
agreed. We got out the cook- 
ing utensils and spread the 
viands, but the gorgeous pano- 
rama attracted our eye. Sal- 


vador, that wonderful pimpled 
land, with its mass of separate 
mountains standing out like 
so many sugar-loaves, lay at 
our feet, its innumerable val- 
leys interlaced and running 
anywhere and everywhere. 
Then to the south, a silent 
vast expanse of the Pacific. 

Tiny breezes seemed to come 
from all directions. If the 
wind changed and that vast 
roaring volume of sulphur en- 
veloped us, we should just snuff 
out like a candle. A few 
seconds would suffice. But it 
didn’t. Prevailing winds don’t 
change like that, except per- 
haps in story-books. No, it 
was only just the eddies and 
currents round the lip of the 
crater. We would feed—why 
not? Cloudlets moved to and 
fro. Was the crater spilling 
its sulphur fumes ? One cloud- 
let was coming towards us. 
The damp mist was already 
tickling our faces. I took a 
deep breath. Sulphur! 

** Quick ! ’ I screamed, above 
the roaring din, ‘‘ that cloud is 
charged with sulphur.” 

Nearly choked, we picked up 
our eatables, utensils, and de- 
scended. Helter-skelter, pots 
and pans, skidding, rolling, fall- 
ing down the massive sides of 
the voleano we came, like so 
many ants. Safety at last, 
and we, mere midgets on 4 
mountain, lay there exhausted 
and palpitating whilst the giant 
volcano now towered above us 
again, grim and unconquered. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE FREEING OF THE WORKING-CLASSES—FOUR CONSERVATIVES— 
LORD BRYOE’S DISILLUSIONMENT. 


THE Government Bill to re- 
form the Trade Unions is de- 
signed to remove a dire and 
disastrous measure from the 
Statute Book. No one who 
had a hand in the passage of 
the ill-omened Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1906 remembers it, we 
hope, without shame. It was 
supported in the House of 
Commons by men who had 
openly and loudly denounced 
it; it was pushed through the 
House of Lords by Tory peers, 
who candidly owned that op- 
position would have been fatal 
to their Party. The leaders 
of Labour held the country 
up to ransom, and forged chains 
for their dupes and followers 
too heavy for free men to bear. 
On no side was there any 
thought of the country. Black- 
mailers and blackmailed alike 
knew that the Bill was an 
outrage upon justice, and it 
was passed by the servile votes 
of those who were conscious of 
its wickedness. 

No country may tamper with 
justice and be unscathed. The 
Trade Disputes Act has in- 
flicted an injury upon every 
class. To set a large portion 
of the people outside the law 
is to encourage class hatred 
and uncharitableness. The 
Trade Unionists, knowing them- 
Selves to be privileged persons, 
were quick to claim their legal 


superiority. They forgot the 
debt that they owed to their 
country, and offered their aid 
to England, when she was at 
war, aS a mere act of grace. 
They ridiculed the thought of 
service, and struck when the 
existence of their country was 
at stake. What mattered it to 
them that the Germans threat- 
ened our existence, if only they 
might enjoy the pleasant sport 
of ‘‘ peaceful ” picketing ? But 
even in their lawlessness there 
was a bitter taste. If they had 
escaped the control of justice, 
they had fallen into a deep pit 
of slavery. Their leaders, the 
men whom they themselves 
had chosen and paid, ruled 
them with a tight and merciless 
hand. They were called upon 
to obey a tyranny which there 
was no gainsaying. If they 
were ordered to strike, though 
they had no grievance and were 
willing to work, they were 
threatened with all the penalties 
of “ peaceful’ picketing, the 
most brutal form of torture yet 
invented. The instrument of 
cruelty which the Trade Dis- 
putes Act had given into their 
hands was turned against them 
without ruth or pity. The man 
who dared to express his own 
opinion, or to choose for him- 
self the path of independence, 
was insulted, beset, and vio- 
lently treated by order of the 
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leaders he had put over him- 
self. And that he might be 
deprived of the advantages of 
a free and freely given vote, 
he was forced, whatever his 
convictions may have been, 
to contribute to the political 
funds of the Socialist Party, 
though he was himself a con- 
vinced Conservative. Thus 
were the working - classes 
stripped of the elementary right 
which all men should enjoy 
under an equal law of thinking 
for themselves and of throwing 
their full weight into the politi- 
cal scale. 

The licence, then, conferred 
upon the Trade Unions in 1906 
has not brought an added 
peace and freedom to the rank 
and file of the workers. Rather 
it kas locked them up in a 
cage, whence they are enlarged 
only when their leaders choose, 
and for the rare purpose of 
going through a prescribed set 
of antics. Nor has it increased 
the wealth and happiness of 
the country. The vast number 
of excesses which culminated 
in the General Strike of a year 
ago was but the logical 
sequence of the nefarious Act 
of 1906. The leaders of the 
Trade Unions, flushed with 
power, held up the whole nation, 
and believed for a moment 
that they could overturn the 
settled government of the coun- 
try. That they failed in their 
attack was due to their over- 
weening and insensate pride. 
Living comfortably above and 
beyond the law, they believed 
themselves omnipotent, and 
they assumed the attitude of 
injured heroes when it was 
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proved to them that the middle 
and upper classes could do their 
work as well as they could do 
it themselves. But they man- 
aged to inflict an injury upon 
the community to which they 
belong, and have felt aggrieved 
ever since because some of the 
suffering, which they designed 
joyously for others, fell upon 
themselves. 

But if England is to survive 
as a peaceable, prosperous, law- 
abiding country, an end must 
be made of these constant 
assaults upon her. A nation 
cannot exist and be governed 
merely to indulge the whim of 
one privileged class. If we do 
not all combine to serve the 
country, then there will be 
an end of the country and 
its workers. It must be made 
clear that an attempt at re- 
volution is not the proper 
consequence of a political dif- 
ference ; that, in spite of the 
preference of those exalted 
patriots, Messrs MacDonald 
and Thomas, there are other 
songs to be sung besides “ The 
Red Flag.” Above all, it is 
the duty of the Government 
to govern, and to ensure an 
equal chance for all those who 
wish to carry on their work in 
peace. And the events of the 
past year have proved that 
our first necessity is to bring 
back the Trade Unions within 
the fold of the law. We shall 
have no more peace until they 
are made once more amenable to 
justice. The Government, then, 
will have the support of all 
good citizens when its Bill to 
reform Trade Unions comes to 
be read a second time. It is a 
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moderate as well as a necessary 
Bill. It is a necessary Bill 
because if it be not passed we 
shall live always on the edge 
of revolution. It is a moderate 
Bill because it is more deeply 
concerned to save the Trade 
Unionists themselves from 
slavery and persecution than 
to aid those whom the Socialist 
agitators pretend are their 
enemies. There is none of the 
seven clauses to which a well- 
disposed citizen could object. 
The first clause explains that 
any strike, having any object 
beside the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the trade 
or industry in which the strikers 
are engaged, is an illegal strike, 
“if it is designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government or 
to intimidate the community, 
or any substantial part of the 
community.” And it naturally 
follows that any person who 
“declares, instigates, furthers, 
or takes part in a strike de- 
clared by this Act to be illegal, 
Shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing £10 or to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three 
months, or on conviction on 
indictment to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one 
year.”’ And furthermore, none 
of the privileges and exemptions 
granted by the Bill of 1906 
will henceforth be given to 
those who take part in an 
illegal strike. 

The new Bill will show little 
sympathy with what by a 
foolish euphemism is known as 
peaceful picketing : the honest 
working-men who insist upon 
their right to work when they 
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will shall henceforth go un- 
hampered. There shall in 
future be no besetting, no in- 
sulting, the workman who 
chooses to work. The word 
intimidation, in fact, is liberally 
interpreted. Thus ‘“intimi- 
date ” is defined: ‘‘ to cause in 
the mind of a person a reason- 
able apprehension of injury to 
him or to any member of his 
family or of violence or damage 
to any person or property ” ; 
and that there may be no mis- 
take, ‘‘injury ” is explained to 
mean ‘injury either by physi- 
cal injury, boycott, loss of any 
kind, or exposure to hatred, 
ridicule, or contempt.” 

Nor is it only from intimida- 
tion that workmen shall in 
future be protected. They shall 
suffer no harm if they refuse 
to take part in an illegal strike. 
They may not be expelled from 
their union or fined or deprived 
of any benefit which should be 
theirs. And this clause applies 
to those who continued to work 
during the General Strike, and 
were threatened with severe 
pains and penalties by their 
amiable leaders, who in their 
vindictive tyranny would make 
victims of all honest men. 
That it was necessary to insist 
upon this rudimentary piece of 
justice proves how far the 
Trade Unions had travelled 
along the road of lawlessness. 

There remains to be dealt 
with the political levyy—a piece 
of injustice which cannot be 
paralleled elsewhere. Hitherto 
any member of a Trade Union, 
whatever his opinions and tradi- 
tions, has been compelled to 
subscribe to the political funds 
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of his union. It is true that he 
might contract out of this in- 
tolerable burden, but by the 
mere act of contracting out 
he became a marked man and 
a@ proper victim of industrial 
tyranny. The new Bill en- 
acts that no member of a 
union shall be required to 
make any contribution to the 
political fund, “unless before 
the date upon which the 
contribution is levied he has 
delivered at the head office of 
the union a notice in writing 

. of the fact of his willing- 
ness to contribute.’’ Now, con- 
tributing to the funds: of the 
Trade Unions means contribut- 
ing to Socialism or to Com- 
munism, and it is hardly credible 
that men in the free possession 
of a vote should have been com- 
pelled to pay a fixed sum to the 
Party which they detest and 
against which they vote. How 
would Messrs MacDonald and 
Thomas like it if every week 
they were forced to pay a con- 
tribution to the Conservative 
chest ? 

These are some among the 
clauses of the Bill which we 
hope soon to see an Act of 
Parliament. So simple do they 
seem, so clearly necessary to 
a quiet and civil life, that we 
wonder why they were not ac- 
cepted forthwith without ques- 
tion. To give to a single class 
the privilege not only of doing 
what it likes, but of forcing 
all others of its kind to do what 
it likes, is a danger which can 
end only in revolution and 
ruin. How near the Act of 
1906 has brought us to the 
brink we may now estimate, 
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and it is time to resolve that 
never again shall the country 
be asked to run so great a 
risk as has hung over us for the 
last twenty years. Nor is it 
only the country which suffers 
from legalised lawlessness, if 
this seeming contradiction be 
allowed. They who are per- 
mitted to put themselves above 
the law suffer bitterly from the 
privilege. Instantly they begin 
to deteriorate. No one who 
has watched the antics of the 
Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party during the last twenty 
years can deny that they have 
grown vastly in truculence and 
pride. When the history of the 
war comes to be written, the 
most unpleasant chapter will 
be that which describes the 
conduct of the Trade Unions 
and their leaders. Before 1906 
the Trade Unionists of England 
would not have considered 
themselves less a part of the 
nation than an ally who might 
give its help were it made 
worth its while. That was the 
view they took of their duty 
in 1915, ten years after they 
had been marked out by 4 
venal and interested Govern- 
ment as men whom the law 
might not touch. 

The Labour Party’s reception 
of the Bill proves how far 
removed it is from patriotism 
and statesmanship. Before it 
knew what the Bill was to 
contain, it announced loudly 
that it would oppose clause by 
clause, line by line. Thus it 
admitted that it had no in- 
terest in the cause of justice. 
It lost its chance, as it has 
always chosen to lose its chance. 
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It assumed an attitude of 
intransigence, and declared that 
it would fight for the unjustified 
privileges which had been con- 
ferred upon the Trade Unions 
whom they demanded should 
still remain above and beyond 
the law. 

The comments which the 
leaders of Labour made upon 
the Bill after it had been read 
a first time convict them of a 
pitiful lack of humour and 
understanding. ‘‘The Bill,” 
says the sanctimonious Mr Mac- 
Donald, “is one of the most 
dangerous expressions of class 
war that I have known.” More 
dangerous, Mr MacDonald, than 
the Bill of 1906? And with 
the memory of the General 
Strike and the unchecked activ- 
ities of Mr Cook still active in 
his mind, he most “ sincerely 
deplored the unsettlement and 
ill-will this Bill has brought 
into public affairs’! Was 
there a perfect settlement be- 
fore it? Is Mr MacDonald so 
blind that he did not detect 
any signs of ill-will in the 
events of last year, a repetition 
of which this Bill will, we hope, 
make impossible ? If only Mr 
MacDonald could laugh at his 
own absurdity, how much better 
a leader would he be of Labour, 
how far more capable he might 
prove of conducting the gov- 
ernment of the country! Mr 
Wheatley translated into sol- 
emn terms his opinion that 
what is sauce for the goose is 
not sauce for the gander. ‘‘ The 
Tories are doing their duty to 
their class,’”’ said he. To what 
class other than his own has 
he ever acknowledged any duty 
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at all? And the Tories are 
not content to do their duty 
to their class. They are doing, 
in the Bill now before us, their 
duty to the whole country, 
including Mr Wheatley’s friends, 
whom they are freeing from an 
intolerable tyranny. Nor did 
the great Mr Thomas disap- 
point us. Heneverdoes. ‘‘ The 
Bill,” he said, ‘‘ not only inter- 
feres with but practically dis- 
poses of the efforts of those of 
us who have been striving for 
industrial peace.” When did 
Mr Thomas ever make an effort 
for industrial peace? If he 
did this praiseworthy action, 
no news of it was ever brought 
to the general ear. Was it 
when he called a sudden strike 
of the railwaymen, and would 
have had to acknowledge him- 
self beaten had not Mr Lloyd 
George come to his help for the 
selfish reason that he would 
never oppose ** organised 
labour.” His love of votes 
would not permit him to do 
that. Or did Mr Thomas make 
an effort for industrial peace 
when he gave sanction and 
support to the General Strike ? 
Was this one of the efforts the 
Bill practically disposes of ? 
Or perhaps it was when Mr 
Thomas sang “‘ The Red Flag,” 
very lustily we are told, that 
he was striving for industrial 
peace? We dare say that he 
was as near it then as ever he 
was in his life. For the truth 
is, Mr Thomas has never for a 
minute been interested in in- 
dustrial peace. He cares for 
none of these things. He is as 
much a peacemaker as he is 
a patriot. We do not for- 
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get that he gave his support, 
for what it was worth, to the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils, which would speedily have 
brought England to ruin. We 
remember also that he has 
shown a fondness for that short- 
cut to revolution, direct action, 
which was not invented nor 
aided and abetted by those 
who love their country. So 
long and so industriously has 
he faced both ways that he 
sees nothing of what is going 
on about him, and his constant 
contradictions of speech make 
him no longer worth listening 
to. ‘ 

We welcome the Government 
Bill especially because it is a 
return to action, an open ad- 
mission that evils cannot be 
eradicated without courage and 
without force. Too long have 
we been ruled by fear, and 
the rule of fear can have but 
one end and aim—surrender. 
Our Ministers have said you 
must not do this or that 
lest you hurt the feelings of 
the transgressor. They have 
thought that the shortest way 
to peace is to let everybody 
do what he pleases, and so 
they have overlooked the simple 
truth that, if they give every- 
body licence to do as he likes, 
the result is an unending brawl. 
At any rate, an added licence 
is not a cure for discontent, 
which can best be satisfied by 
discipline and hard work. If 
you throw all your friends to 
the wolves, not only will you 
soon be friendless, but at last 
you will be eaten up yourself. 
The authors of what purports 
to be a Conservative mani- 
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festo, ‘ Industry and the State’ 
(Macmillan & Co.), are influenced 
deeply, it seems, by the desire 
of peace at any price. Though 
they are young, they lack the 
courage and the energy of 
youth. They approach their 
problem without enthusiasm, 
and, as it appears to us, in the 
spirit of middle-aged lethargy. 
“The political status of the 
wage-earner,” they say, “has 
been made secure. The history 
of this century will largely be 
made up of the evolution of 
his economic status.’’ Now, if 
the political status of the wage- 
earner has been made secure— 
and so secure has it been made 
that henceforth he is the sole 
undisputed ruler of this coun- 
try,—it was made secure for 
him by others. The rash Minis- 
ters who in the nineteenth 
century passed what by an 
irony they called Reform Bills, 
were not thinking of the wage- 
earners. Indeed, the wage- 
earners became secure (or rather 
supreme) a brief ten years ago, 
and the supremacy was forced 
upon them by a reckless self- 
seeking demagogue. Nor has 
it done anything to satisfy 
their discontent. The wage- 
earners, since the infamous Act 
of 1917-18, have been more 
bitterly discontented than ever. 
They have got what everybody 
else has got, and they don’t 
care about it. For it is a pecu- 
liarity of universal suffrage that 
it cheapens the vote as nothing 
else can cheapen it. Moreover, 
as our four Conservatives ad- 
mit, ‘“‘until people feel that 
they are capable of playing 2 
part in government, which has 
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hitherto been denied them, it 
is of no use talking of self- 
government at all”; and the 
vast majority of the electors 
must be drunk with vanity if, 
even in their happiest moments, 
they think themselves capable 
of playing a part in govern- 
ment to-day. 

However, they have got the 
vote, and their anger grows. 
They have already, so they 
believe, discovered the inade- 
quacy of the ballot-box, which 
promised them so much. They 
are now all in favour of direct 
action and violent methods. 
It was as voters that they 
organised the General Strike 
and followed Mr Cook like silly 
sheep. Indeed, if we may 
believe our four Conservatives, 
the possession of the vote has 
increased immeasurably their 
discontent. ‘The man who, 
outside the factory,” thus they 
write, ‘‘is perhaps chairman 
of the local Labour Party, a 
Town Councillor, a power in 
the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, or, aS a prominent 
co-operator, has close connec- 
tion with trade from the man- 
agerial side, inside the factory 
may still find himself a cog 
in the machinery, expected to 
do the work allocated to him 
without complaint and without 
thought.” And why not? 
Why should he not do the 
work which is allocated to 
him and for which he is paid ? 
If the man of whom they speak 
is worthy to fill a better posi- 
tion, he will fill it. There is 
everywhere a career open to 
the talents, and there is no dis- 
grace in labouring in a humble 
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vocation if it be fit for the 
labourer. There is happily a 
natural inequality in the talents 
of men, which gives some the 
leadership and constrains others 
to follow, without rancour or 
disdain, in the steps of their 
betters. But the four Con- 
servatives would give the wage- 
earners, who are now free to 
ruin England, the power also 
to ruin the industries of Eng- 
land. ‘‘ How, then,’ they ask, 
“is it possible so to connect 
the wage-earners with manage- 
ment that the executive au- 
thority of the latter is left un- 
impaired and the legitimate 
aspirations of the former are 
satisfied?’ This is a con- 
undrum which we gladly give 
up. 

No kindness is done to a man 
who is thrust into a position 
for which he is not fit. Still 
less kind is it when the man 
is advanced merely to soothe 
his temper or to assuage his 
envy. But the four Conserva- 
tives appear sadly to regret 
that all men are not equally 
endowed and equally rewarded. 
“That those who have an in- 
adequate share,” thus they 
write, “in the ownership and 
management of the national 
wealth have a very real griev- 
ance few will deny.” We should 
have thought that thousands 
would have made this denial. 
We have known very few wise 
men who have hankered after 
national ownership or manage- 
ment, or who have spoiled their 
tempers or kept awake at 
night because they did not 
enjoy these advantages. A 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 
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He is not worth the hire of 
ten men, especially if the nine- 
tenths of his hire are given him 
merely to keep his temper 
sweet. 

The forr Conservatives are 
sanguine enough to see in this 
ambition or this discontent “a 
great spiritual force, which is 
the only live thing about the 
Labour Party, the desire of the 
people for an economic status 
parallel to their present political 
status.”” Were it a desire of 
the people to make itself fit 
for this status, it might well 
be called a spiritual force. If 
it be only a desire to attain 
a Status, whether the people 
be fit for it or not, then it does 
not differ very widely from a 
kind of snobbishness. But the 
authors of this book are resolute 
that the people, now empowered 
to destroy the country, should 
be invited to hamper the pro- 
gress of industry also. ‘“‘ The 
problem of the economic status 
of Labour,” they write, ‘can 
in the long-run only be solved 
by an association of Labour 
with the government of the 
business, not in the ordinary 
executive and commercial man- 
agement, but in the larger sense 
by a share in the decisions of 
general policy and the creation 
of a feeling of real community 
of interest between the various 
parties in the industry.” The 
experience of universal suffrage 
does not warrant any faith in 
“the creation of a feeling of 
real community of interest.’ 
Nor do the four Conservatives 
make any practical suggestions 
except co-partnership, which 
Labour execrates, and which 


they would persuade Govern- 
ment to require from all mono- 
polies, and even contemplate 
“ad hoc legislation in certain 
cases.” 

Now when the four Con- 
servatives have said all that 
they have to say, they convict 
themselves, we think, of a 
lack of imagination. They have 
no other remedy to recommend 
for the disease of democracy 
than another large dose of the 
original poison. If political 
democracy has failed to achieve 
all that was hoped of it, why 
not try—this is their suggestion 
—industrial democracy? Let 
the wage-earners be permitted 
to exercise in the workshops and 
factories the same sort of in- 
fluence as they exercise at the 
ballot-box. And what then, 
when this further privilege is 
bestowed upon them? ‘They 
and their friends will clamour 
instantly for an improved status 
in literature, science, and the 
graphic arts. The question 
will be asked why a man who 
is ‘“‘a town councillor, a power 
in the Workers’ Educational 
Association and a prominent 
co-operator,”’ should be “ex- 
pected to do the work allo- 
cated to him ” without giving 
his opinion upon books, pic- 
tures, scientific researches, and 
demanding that his opinion 
be treated with a proper re- 
spect. If this question do not 
receive a fair answer, then the 
town councillor and prominent 
co-operator will behave in the 
approved manner. He will 
sulk, down tools, and go on 
strike. And then four other 
young Conservatives, full of 
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zeal and amiability, will say: 
“Poor fellow, why should he 
not be invited to pronounce 
with his fellows upon the pic- 
tures of the year, the books 
of the season, and the accuracy 
of the newest discovery in 
science ? ’’ So popular opinion 
will invade other fields of know- 
ledge. Fresh ballot-boxes will 
be set up at the street corners 
or some other appropriate 
places, and a plebiscite will 
tell us what we should read, 
look at, or think. And we 
shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the wage-earner, 
no longer consumed by envy, 
is at last saved from an attack 
of nerves, and will be able, 
until he discern another field 
of activity from which he has 
been excluded, to keep his 
irritable temper. Meanwhile 
we cannot but feel alarm at 
the encroachment of popular 
tule. When President Wilson 
had to find an excuse for his 
reluctant coming into the war, 
he said he wanted to make 
the world safe for democracy ; 
a wit suggested that a task 
more loudly imperative was to 
make democracy safe for the 
world. And this, we believe, 
will prove the necessary duty 
of the twentieth century, and 
not, as the four Conservatives 


pretend, the evolution of 
the wage - earners’ economic 
Status. 


It is not easy to argue about 
democracy with the zealots of 
the faith. The mere sound of 
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the word is music in their ear. 
When they hear it spoken, the 
light of enthusiasm shines in 
their eye. It is not a faith 
(or a superstition) which they 
will discuss. They are down 
on their knees in worship of 
it, and all that they attempt, 
in the way of criticism, is 
extravagant definition. Mr 
Bancroft’s ecstatic eulogy is 
well known, though few will 
be found to-day to take it 
seriously. “‘ The change which 
Divine wisdom ordained,” said 
the American historian, “ and 
which no human policy or force 
could hold back, proceeded as 
uniformly and majestically as 
the laws of being, and was as 
certain as the decrees of eter- 
nity.” This is nonsense, and 
it is not much worse nonsense 
than Lord Bryce’s. Lord Bryce, 
in the act to prove the dis- 
honesty and chicane of all 
known specimens of democracy, 
still found that there was 
‘“‘something mystical in the 
conception of the People’s will 
and the People’s power.” Truly 
there is something “ mystical ”’ 
in this conception, if the word 
*“ mystical” be taken to mean 
that it defies alike sense and 
reason. It is the same con- 
fusion of thought as that which 
persuaded an Irishman, who 
should have known better, to 
define murder as “‘a mystic 
expression of nationality.” But 
time does wonders for the en- 
thusiast, and the ‘ Life of Lord 
Bryce,’ recently published, pre- 
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sents us with a clear picture of 
disillusionment. Lord Bryce 
followed throughout his long 
life two worships—the worship 
of America and the worship 
of democracy ; and before his 
death he saw both his idols 
crumbling before his eyes. As 
late as 1921—he died in 1922 
—he published a book entitled 
‘ Modern Democracies,’ in which 
he tells the truth, as he saw 
it, about the failure of de- 
mocracy. It is an honest 
book, based, like all Lord 
Bryce’s books, upon wide and 
deep research. He had visited 
the democracies, whose short- 
coming he deplored; and 
though he remained constant 
to an ideal democracy, he 
knew that it could not be 
found in practical shape upon 
this poor globe. Mr Fisher 
describes the book as due to 
** a process of disenchantment.” 
“As age creeps on,’ he says, 
““as experience accumulates, 
the rainbow hues faint away, 
the sky darkens, and we learn 
to expect nothing more than 
life can give, and even some- 
thing less. The passage of 
years had transmuted into sober 
hues many of the bright ex- 
pectations which as a young 
man Bryce had entertained of 
democracy.” Even though he 
repeated the coloured phrases 
of his youth, which did duty 
for definitions of democracy, 
he did not allow foolish senti- 
ment to obscure the facts as 
he saw them. He had studied, 
when he wrote, the histories of 
all the democracies of the 
world ; he faithfully observed 
their policies; and in the 
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end he had few words of 
praise to give to any of them. 
What had he found in France, 
the scene of the revolution 
and the pretended mother of 
liberty ? He found “ corrup- 
tion, illicit patronage, loss of 
civil liberty, intolerance in re- 
ligious matters, and a prone- 
ness to insurrection.’”’ There 
is not much comfort here for 
the convinced democrat. Can- 
ada satisfies his scrutiny no 
more easily. In this home 
of free government, he says, 
“few elections, so it is be- 
lieved, would stand if either 
party pressed the law against 
its opponents.’’ There is cor- 
ruption among legislators, 
*‘ probably less than is alleged, 
but doubtless more than is 
ever proved.” Nor is this all: 
“there is, aS in all democratic 
countries, lavish expenditure 
and waste.’ In the Spanish- 
American Republic he detects 
a ray of hope. ‘“‘ Power,’ says 
he, ‘‘ has passed peaceably from 
one president to another. The 
General is being replaced by 
the Doctor of Laws; and the 
man of law, even if he be 
tricky, is less dangerous than 
the man of the sword. Fraud 
is better than force.” We 
wonder. 

But it is his favourite United 
States, whose constitution he 
had eulogised, whose vanity he 
had flattered, whose eminent 
citizens were his friends, where 
he was treated with a respect 
denied to all other Britons— 
at Washington he was always 
shown into President Lincoln’s 
seat in the church—that fell 
most miserably behind his 
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hopes. He discovered in the 
greatest democracy in the world 
that personal rights were in- 
adequately secured; that the 
government of the cities was 
incompetent, wasteful, and cor- 
rupt ; that the power of wealth 
to influence both legislatures 
was @ serious danger. What, 
then, is left of democracy that 
we should admire it and use 
loud words to describe it with ? 
Nothing, and we may well 
believe that Lord Bryce bowed 
his head in sorrow when he 
had to confess the failure 
of his loved Americans. In 
one respect they had always 
disappointed him. He had 
hoped against hope that the 
rancour which they had cher- 
ished against England would 
abate, and he saw that with 
the years it grew in bitterness. 
It was no new thing. De 
Tocqueville had spoken of the 
envenomed hatred of the United 
States for England, and since 
his time there has on the other 
side of the Atlantic been no 
cessation of hatred. ‘‘ The 
cheapest thing for the politician 
to do,” said Theodore Roose- 
velt, quoted by Mr Fisher, 
“the easiest and too often 
politically one of the most 
remunerative is to make some 
yell about England.” Again 
and again does Lord Bryce 
make a protest against this 
noisy expression of ill-will. His 
eyes were opened by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s treatment of us 
during the war; they were 
opened still wider by the United 
States’ shirking her responsi- 
bilities at the peace. Writing 
to President Lowell, in June 
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1920, Lord Bryce makes a 
protest more forcible than he 
was wont to make. ‘“‘ Needless 
to tell you how distressed we 
are at the anti-British feeling 
which has arisen and the likeli- 
hood that it will be cultivated 
during the campaign by the 
desire to capture the Irish vote. 
There will, I fear, be nothing 
to choose between the two 
parties in that respect, but the 
Democrats could hardly go 
further than the Senate went 
in the way it has behaved about 
Ireland. Fortunately, there 
has been less irritation here 
than might have been expected.” 
We do not think that the Eng- 
lish good temper was “ fortue 
nate.’”’ Good temper under in- 
solence has always been inter- 
preted by the Americans as a 
sign of fear ; Lord Bryce’s own 
good temper and civility had 
already done infinite harm to 
the English cause at Wash- 
ington; and we should have 
been less plagued by their 
insolence if we had repelled it. 
Nor is the insolence likely to 
cease. The hatred of the United 
States for England is the hatred 
of a common man for one whom 
he knows to be his superior, 
and it is not made less by the 
consciousness of those who have 
a knowledge of history that 
ever since the rebellion the 
American case against England 
has been established upon a 
basis of falsehoods and igno- 
rance. And the hatred is 
unresting. At this moment, 
when we are doing our best to 
defend the Americans (and 
others) who are in danger at 
Shanghai, we are told that the 
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Americans decline to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for 
Great Britain. As though we 
had asked them! We know 
well that it is not their prac- 
tice to pull chestnuts out of 
the fire for anybody, and our 
experience of the Great War 
has convinced us that only the 
wealthiest country can afford 
to have the Americans for allies. 

It was not only the United 
States which saddened the mind 
of Lord Bryce. He did not 
take a cheerful view of his 
own country. Like all poli- 
ticians of sensibility who grow 
into old age, he disliked the 
new world which he saw about 
him. He himself had been in 
favour of what he called “‘ pro- 
gress,” and he discovered too 
late that there was no such 
thing. He, too, had desired 
certain “reforms,” and the 
reformers had gone far  be- 
yond the point which he had 
marked out as his limit. ‘“ Eng- 
land has gone down,” he wrote 
to Dr Charles W. Eliot. ‘‘ The 
decadence may be temporary, 
but there it is. There is not 
one of my friends who survive 
from the generation of 1850 
to 1870 who would not speak 
more gloomily than I have 
ventured to speak.” He saw 
his party going farther on the 
road of surrender to Ireland 
than he would ever have 
thought possible. He declared 
that “Britain could not recog- 
nise in any form Ireland’s 
claim to secede or any legal 
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rights entitling Ireland to re- 
sist or interfere with any stra- 
tegic arrangement she might 
think needed for the safety of 
the islands, nor yet could she 
concede to Ireland the right of 
an independent foreign policy.” 
And yet when the complete 
surrender to Ireland came, Lord 
Bryce made a speech in its 
favour ! 

But what he disliked the 
most were the new ideas which 
he heard noisily expressed about 
him, and which he was power- 
less to combat. ‘“‘ There is a 
certain element of Socialism,” 
he deplored to Professor C. W. 
Eliot, “‘and even of sympathy 
with the Bolshevists among the 
younger people of this country, 
and even the younger clergy 
of the Church of England. 
Many of the young Liberals 
are drifting into the Labour 
Party.”’ And worse still, ‘“‘ what 
is called ‘feminism’ is still 
active, and, unthinking, the 
House of Commons has just 
passed a Bill for immensely 
extending Women Suffrage, so 
that the majority of voters in 
this country will be women; 
and nobody seems to realise 
how great a difference that will 
mean to the steadiness of our 
Government.”’ Thus Lord 
Bryce, like many other re- 
formers, saw a succeeding gen- 
eration travel farther on the 
road than he had ever dared 
to travel, and the world which 
he had helped to make lying 
in ashes about him. 
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